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Baby Ben—a Westclox alarm 


_.. BEN is just watst-high 
alongside Big Ben. He tucks 
into places where Big Ben would 
feel crowded. He’s at home in 
your traveling bag and right there 
in case the train porter or the 
hotel clerk forgets. 

He cozies into a corner on your 
dresser and never gets in the 
way on your desk downtown. 
He has all the punctual habits of 
Big Ben and that same knack of 


passing those habits along to you. 
Baby Ben has friends every- 
where. Not merely because he’s 
Big Ben’s little brother: the real 
reason 1s his Westclox construc- 
tion. That’s why you like him! 
The wheels turn on needle-fine 
pivots of polished steel. Friction 
is reduced. The clock keeps bet- 
ter time and lasts longer. Westclox 
on the dial and tag means this 
construction inside the case. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Simplicity is the stylish note 
in men’s clothes 


That takes de- 
signing skill of 
GA the highest de- 
gree; there isn’t any 
thing more difficult 


thantomakeplainone-, 
two-, and three-button 
single and double- 
breasted sacks that have 
a distinct, stylish air 


We know how ; the style’s in the lines: the roll of the lapels, 
the button spacing, in the shoulders and waistlines It’s 
there to stay because we tailor tt into all-wool fabrics; you 
save by getting it — money back if you're not satisfied 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


May 8,1920 
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ISIN 


OUTH of 
Market 

Street and 

just off the 
Embarcadero 
there lies in the 
city of San Fran- 
cisco a region of 
crazy, faded 
buildings that 
through some 
freakish caprice 
of the winds was 
by the 
great fire of 1906. 





spared 


The earthquake 
that preceded 
and brought on 
the fire did vio- 


lence enough, in 
truth, to this al- 
ready unfashion- 
able neighbor- 
hood, seizing it 
four-cornerwise 
and racking and 
twisting it until 
no single edifice 
or part thereof 
retained either 


plumb, level or 
symmetry. Al- 
ways squat and 


squalid, the mis- 
shapen old dens 
were left un- 
touched by the 
hand of the recon- 
structor later; 
they became 
more than ever 
down at heel and 
shamefaced. 
Abandoned to 
their fate, the 
crippled struc- 
tures now lean 
drunkenly one 
against the other 
and look out 
the bustle in the 
rebuilt city 
yond them } ‘i 
through bleary 
eyes of windows 
under shabby 
roofs pulled low, their cornices sagging, their clapboards stained and rotting, their ground 
floors sunken below the new sidewalk level at crazy angles, their whole appearance that 
of a line of unkempt loafers along some unwholesome curb muttering together against 
the busy passer-by and sullen in the face of industry. Seafolk are transients there. A 
few old-timers, refusing to be moved, conduct their businesses of wreck salvaging, heavy 
moving, trading in nautical junk, iron founding or furnishing stevedores for the four-mile 
fringe of docks to the eastward and common sailors for its ships; and, for the rest, the 
buildings house queer, silent, crabbed old men of closed pasts and unknown presents, 
while the few vacant lots, scarred still from the fire, are graveyards for massive rusted 
anchors, great lengths of chain, rotting ships’ boats and the salvaged vital parts of heaven 
knows what ancient craft repaired or refitted in the long ago, or broken up on unfriendly 
coasts, with dim names and these obsolete engines or boilers alone remaining to keep 


on 


be- 


“After That My Pardner Got Drilled and Caught. 


them in men’s minds. 

Along the uneven sidewalks and broken pavements of this area there moved one day a 
man who looked on all its wretchedness and tottering age with sharp distaste. 

He was a large man, of forty or thereabouts, who had undoubtedly been powerful and 
lithe in bis youth but who was now beginning to take on weight that slowed him down phy- 
sically—perhaps mentally. There was clear contrast between him and the neighborhood 
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through which he 
went —a trifle un- 
certainly and a 

one on unfamiliar 
ground for 
whereas it was 
confined, squalid 
and intensely ur- 
ban, he had the 
look of a man ac- 
customed to wide 
spaces. Not only 
his broad hat and 
loose, serviceable 
and the 
boots he wore but 
his tanned face, 


clothes 


his quick eyes, 
small under 
straight brows, 
and his long 
stride made him 
seem alien. As he 


walked forward 
searching for his 
destination with 
a slight frown he 
gave aglance now 
and again to his 
surroundings, 
and it was quite 
evident that their 
character im- 
pressed him as in- 
compatible in 
way with 
his errand. 
This, as a mat- 
ter of fact, was 
exactly what was 
in hismind. Pres- 
ently he pulled up 
on the edge of the 
sidewalk, closely 
scrutinizing a 


some 


“a 


low, weather- 
beaten, ram- 
shackle two-story 
building which 
bore along its 
front a faded 
sign: 


The Bells of 


Shandon. 


But I Got Away With Four Posses Closing in on Me"’ Gessler poke 
half aloud: 
““McCune in a sailors’ roost on the waterfront! It doesn't seem possible. But he 


chose a good hide-out.” 

Carelessly he looked up and then down the street. Half a block distant in each diree- 
tion he saw his unobtrusive allies moving casually along, watching him without appear- 
ing to do so, Satisfied, he proceeded to cross to the swinging doors that masked the 
principal entrance to the little hostelry and that were approached by two descending 


steps. Gessler pushed them inward and found himself in an unbelievably dirty groggery, 
round the two or three tables and along the battered dark bar of which were men whose 
shoulders and dress proclaimed them fo’c’sle hands, stevedores and wharf rat They 
eyed him unfriendlily. Gessler spoke from the end of the bar—his voice slow and 
hoarse: 

“T’m looking for a man named Barnes. Anybody know him?” 

The bartender took a bottle from the bar, turned in leisurely fashion and stored it 
behind him before he answered. At the same time the customers covered their small 
glasses with their hands or else drank off their potations hastily. The visitor smiled a 
little, understandingly, for he had dealt with illicit sellers of liquor in his own country 
dealt with them in several capacities. But his smile was so tight and close and secret 


that no one observed it. 

















“Don’t know him 
Maybe Next door.” 

He jerked a thumb, and Ge But he did so 
only to hang on his heel for a moment and look in again. A 
thin dark man was hurriedly retreating by a rear entrance, 

he others covering hi But he made 
no comment; only turned to the street, walked on a few 
teps to the second entrance and reached down for the bell 
push. This door obviously led to a stairway 
glassed upper half was drawn a thick curtain, faded and 


bartender said: 
Ring the bell. 
sler went out. 


moment the 


In a 


here upstali 


exit. Gessler smiled. 


across its 


Geasler waited, rang again, then abruptly 
It turned and the door 


tiff with grime 

topped and tried the door knob. 
(pe ned 

Here he made a curious movement. Instead of pushing 
the door wide with his right hand and stepping down into 
the sunken entrance way he extended his left arm to the 
door and slid his right hand inside his coat, hooking the 
thumb in his belt. Once inside and mounting the dark and 
creaking stairs, he unbuttoned his coat. While he moved 
upward without hesitation he was alert—ready. But noth- 
ing happened. 

The first door he encountered was inhospitable; while 
he-was knocking at a second he saw appear at the end of 
the hallway the thin dark individual who had left the 
barroom so precipitately. Before Gessler could address 
him the door he had rapped at opened and a man stood in 
it eving the visitor truculently 

““W ho you looking for 

*A man called Barnes 

“What friend?” 


’” he demanded. 
I come from a friend of his.” 


“Henry Radcliff.” 
“Radcliff? Nevada?” 
**Kearney County— ves.” 


**Come in— and look out for yourself!” 
Smiling again, Ge 
number of thousand 


which were a frow 


The room was like any 
a cramped and musty alcove in 
bed, a dilapidated chair and a sorry 
washstand surmounted by a bowl, once white, and a ewer 
with broken lip. On one wall was a torn lithograph show- 
ing a hunter with a setter dog at the edge of a small wood 
advertising a single window 
gave toward the rear of an empty building thirty feet dis- 
tant; and on the floor were shreds and remnants of mat- 
ting and a small and filthy foot rug. 
fleeting impression of all this; 


ler entered 


ome shells and cartridges; 


Gessler got only a 
he was concen- 
trating on the man who occupied it. . 

This was an ill-favored individual in the best 
ible light. He was 
gily bearded; with those blue eyes that almost 


smail, weazened, scrag- 


pos 
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Just Off the Embarcadero There Lies a Region of Crazy, Faded Buildings 
That Was Spared by the Great Fire 


share with white the absence of color; incredibly quick in 
movement and continually moving like some bedraggled 
little bird that has become accustomed to dodging the 
sparrow hawks of his hedge and yet that expects mo- 
mentarily to fall victim at last. His clothes hung rather 
baggily upon him, though they were neat enough. He had 
stood back for his caller to enter. Now he leaned against a 
corner of the bedstead, his hands in his coat pockets, where 
their ceaseless movement was masked but not concealed. 

‘What about it?” he began without introduction other 
than the slamming of the flimsy door. 

Gessler remained standing, his feet wide apart and his 
eyes level with the face of the little man. 

“I came from Radcliff to offer you a deal,” he said. 

“T might have known that blanked bloodhound would 
find me! How'd he do it?” 

“That I don’t know. Some convict, I believe.’ 

“‘T never had any luck. Well, what's the proposition?” 

“That's for you to say. I don’t need to tell you, I sup- 
pose, that we’ve got men on your trail — have had ever since 
you left the penitentiary in Joliet. If you don’t deal s 

“Oh, I can see all that! Radcliff would get twenty-five 
thousand for turning me up, or we can divide. What does 
he want?” 

“Well, he wants more than the amount of the reward, 
McCune.” 

“‘Barnes,”’ the other corrected sharply. 

“My mistake— Barnes.” 

**Sing your little song.” 

“T haven’t learned to sing.” 






He Could Not Shake Off the Depression That Began to Grow on Him. 
Tired, for Barnes Had Kept Him Steadily at the Wheel for Ten Days Now 
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“Then you might as well go.” 

Gessler pulled a chair over 
with his foot and sat down, al- 
ways keeping his eye on his host, 
always with his back to the wall. 

““Oh, come now, man,” he protested; ‘‘this isn’t the way 
to go about it! You know where you cached the bullion 
we don’t. But you can’t get it away, you see.” 

“You won’t get a decent word if you don’t use careful 
language. Call it the property, say.” 

“That is better. Suppose then, Mr. Barnes, that we go 
at it this way: Give me a map or a description of the—the 
location of the property. We will dispose of it for you and 
deliver to you one-third.” 

The little man started up and uttered an unthinkable 
blasphemy. Gessler frowned. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“You take that offer back and tell Radcliff to ag 

““What do you want?” Gessler interrupted. 

“The stuff can lie where it is and rot before your crooks’II 
gyp me out of all of it. I'll tell you that much.” 

“All right; if you can’t trust us come down there with 
me. The sheriff will not recognize you. Dig up the prop- 
erty, divide it yourself and skip. Is that better?” 

““Not a hell of a sight. I'm going to travel my own 
trail—and Radcliff won’t get two-thirds of the profits.” 

“‘How much, then?” 

“*Fifty-fifty would do.” 

“You are asking a good deal for a very little,”’ Gessler 
observed. 

The little man had been surly —on the defensive. Now 
he straightened and his small eyes blazed dangerously. 

*“Yousay I do, eh?” he cried, his mouth working. ‘‘ What 
do you know about it, you full-bellied cow lawyer, you? I 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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And Now Finatly They Had Arrived at Rosenheim, 


the Goat of Their Quest 











T THE illage of Rosenheim, 
in t years before 1914—for 
this is not a tale of war—there was an old 

half-timbered inn as beautiful as a fairy tale and 

almost as true. It had gabled roofs, a host who resembled 

Hans Sachs, and it was famous for a wine so unimaginably 

mellow that it could only be described as a bottled sunset. 

It was unimaginably mellow in more ways than one, for it 

was the most costly wine in the world. For many years 

it had been reserved for the private use of the Emperor. 

The Emperor himself could afford to drink only one glass 

of it annually, and a very small glass at that—a mere 

thimbleful, hardly enough to spice the palate of a Blacl 

It was known as the “ Kaiser wine,”’ and the 

of it was rolled upon the tongues of all 

Rhineland. It was the unattain- 

of the purple distance, the wine 


ancient German \ 


those incredible 


Forest gnome. 
sacramental fame 
the connoisseurs of the 
able dream, the vintage 
beyond. the world. 

If the Emperor drank only one glass a year, the twelve 
cobwebbed bottles of this nectar that still remained in the 
cellars of the ancient inn at Rosenheim, at the date when 
my story commences, might very well last him for a life- 
time; but it was necessary to prevent mad poets and rich 
merchants and _ jolly and other golden-banded 
bees of Bacchus from sipping, so a fancy price had been 
set upon it, very much as they set a fantastic figure upon 
a prize winner at a dog show, and the price was fixed at 
three thousand marks a bottle. 

It was rumored in Rosenheim, the tiny clustering village 
whose elfin beehives and gardens and thatched roofs and 
rambling outside staircases all climbed and pointed to the 
inn as the center of their being, that the Emperor had 
desired to buy the entire stock of the precious vintage 


bishops 
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outright; but his annual visit to drink his single glass of 
wine was so glorious a rubric in the local calendar that all 
Rosenheim viewed the suggestion with dismay. The 
habitants drew up a petition, the resident artist illuminated 
it, the burgomaster himself presented it to His Majesty, 
and His Majesty graciously agreed to continue the 
monial tradition in After all, it should 
be the pride and privilege of emperors to give the common 
people as much innocent pleasure as majesty foun: 
venient; and he knew that when he drank his annual glass 
of that divine beverage his tasted it vicariousl; 

and the mellow fire that flowed through the imperial veins 
rejoiced them all by proxy. 

It was rumored among and 
thatched roofs that the artist who had illuminated 
successful petition to the Emperor had been allowed to 
smell the next cork that and that, ¢ 
advantage of his position, lawless fellows ofter 
will, he had thrust the cork into his mouth and sucked it 
This is not regarded among connoisseurs 
of forming an opinion upon either the body or the bouquet 
but the effect upon the artist, the ecstatic ex- 
pression of his countenance, almost as great a tribute 
to the excellence of the wine punctual return of the 
Emperor. Indeed, the artist had become almost a legend- 
ary figure in Rosenheim. It was told by villagers who 
remembered him that for nearly a week after his mishe- 
havior he had acted like a man intoxicated with joy; and 
that being questioned regarding the flavor of the 
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OHN WEBSCOTT was undressing for 
The intell 
ired 


dinner igence that long dis- 


tance de peech with him, through 


the medium SLE 


Al 


of the telephone in the Far- 


found 


m at the halfway stage of 


it downstairs, 


ne evening ceremony, his 


ist ea trousers already 
tretched in the patent 
reasing pre . his right foot 
the act of seeking passage 


hrougn those ippertaining 
ear before last. Esther 
mmoning him from the 
‘ 


rway, manifested the ex 


nt natural 


buttor of an er eloping 


ipron and approached their 


ommon mirror to adjust 


he strand of dark | 
id lipped its mooring and 


air which 


ng oistly aslant acro 


her forehead and cheel 


lohn Webscott, masculinely 
unable to do more than one 
thing at a time, hung sus 


pended above the trousers 


of year before last, his mind 


computing the 


“ gaged ti 
tolls for a day message f-om 


Chicago Esther admon 
ished him once more, in 
formed by the glass of his 
delay. He arrayed himself 
and descended, pursued 


closely by Esther, his inter 
rupted calculations resum 
affronted 
It would cost ten dollars 
at least. It might even run 
to fifteen lle 
a rule to the effect that the 
fixed for any 
period up to three minute 
and his first 
reached the 
the Farrells’ hallway was to 


ing their course 


k 


remembered 


charge was 
care as he 
instrument in 


gun-metal watch on 
As lor gy as Ker 

tood committed to the 
of one h 


second 


lay his 
the stand 
neth 
price indred and 

peech it 


discretion to 


eighty 
was ordinary 
make sure that none of them 
hould be wasted 

He listened to prefatory 
clicks and 


between 


clipped signal 


intervening oper 


“I'm Quite All 


ators Then the wire 
into reassuring 


Kenneth’s unmistakabl 


touched, even in it 


moothed 
treamed over 


ilence and voice 
artil with 
lohn Webseott condemned. 
I thought I'd ecateh you at dinner. 
Why 


L've been eallir g entral 


eal re produc tior 


the miles 
the buoyant assurance which 

“That you, John? 
Ilad a lot of trouble 


of vour own? 


getting you under the sun don't 


you have a phone 
all kinds of a lad) 


liar for an hour or more 


“Don't need ar phone,” snapped John Webscott. 
**Don't waste your time what's the matter?” 

Kenneth’s chuckle came over the wire me old 
pendthrift, eh? Well, L gue the company has a p 
centage coming eeing that you don't give ‘em our 
business. Is Esther anywhere in reac} I want her to be 


in on this too.” 
hbarke 


d John 


‘ hu kle cor une d 


What is it?” 


numbers d 


“Right here,” “Co or 
Again Kennet} 
and metered moment 


‘It's Shirley edith 


mar 


everal 


her with vou 
John, I've got 


Edith 


and I want to leave 
You we, 


lose a pot of money 


two for a year, if you'll take her 


to run down to Peru or bound 


she'll go along to protect me from 


“Don't trv to be funny over the phone,” lohn inter- 


rupted. “You want us to take Shirley— wher 

A suppressed ejaculation reminded him that Esther had 
mystery. His own excite 
dit. To have Shirley 
his ear- 


their denied child 


gained her first insight into the 
ment quickened as her voice echoe 
could actually 


for a year! He hear the pulses ir 


drums. His dream—his and Esther’ 


J 


Right Now, Thank You. 
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Unacte Johnny, This is Mr. Payne. 
That I Got Home if We Missed You" 


hunger affronted by the spectacle of Kenneth and Edith, 
incorrigible irresponsibles, with a child who was a dragging 
weight on their restless feet! He caught his breath in a 
stabbing pang of wistfulness. 

‘lL hate to ask you, old boy, but we’re at our wits’ ends 
about it. I’ve got to go and Edith won't hear of my going 
without her. We can't possibly take the kid down there 
don't want to stick her in some dreary boarding 
I know it’s nervy to put it up to you and Esther, 
to stand every of the 


and we 
chool 
but — of 
expense, but even so om 

‘Wait a John Webscott 
mitter with his palm and conde nsed the news for Esther. 
He saw his own thought kindle in her eye. 

“It's—it’s our duty, John.”” Esther looked severely 
‘It’s our chance to give that child— we haven't 
any right to refuse, for Shirley’s own sake. A year! Why, 
in a year we could teach her y 

“My idea, too. Ken and Edith haven't spoiled her yet. 
We could put some sense into her— and Ken says he'll pay 
all expenses of course.” 

Her gesture ended the 
Kenneth 

“Esther says 
“When “ 

“That's bully!) Thank Esther fcr us, will you? 
sure we could count on you, 
eh? 


course I'd have penny 


second.” covered the trans- 


virtuous 


discussion. He returned to 


yes, and so do I,” he announced. 
I was 
Blood’s a bit thicker than 
Edith and I'll feel absolutely easy about her 


beer, 


He Was Going to See 
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now. About the money end of it, I’ve fig- 
ured it up roughly. Shirley sets me back 
about two thousand a year. She’d prob- 
ably cost me twenty-five hundred this year. 
You’ve got to let me pay 
that much at least. You 
and Esther are doing enough 
without having any money 
losses to face.” 

John Webscott gulped. 
Two thousand! Twenty- 
five hundred! His year's 
pay for the support of a 
baby, ! 


a i 


a child of ten or so! 
When he and Esther were 
putting their fifteen a week 
into the savings and loan 
with the regularity of pay 
day itself! For an instant 
the outrage done upon his 
holiest principles blinded 
him to his own position in 
the circumstances. Premed- 
itated murder of 
Cold-blooded assassination 
of values! The thing 
couldn’t be done by any 
other process. On the lip of 
shocked protest he realized 
that Kenneth proposed now 
to fling this blasphemous 
sum straight into John Web- 
scott’s pocket. He gulped 
again, but his voice was 
strained as he answered. 

“We'll take Shirley on 
any terms you like. The 
main thing is to have her. 
When shall I meet her?” 

He detected, he thought, 
a hint of relief in his broth- 
er’s tone, an expansion of 
Kenneth’s normal good na- 
ture. 

“T’ll put her on the train 
this afternoon. She'll ar- 
rive at eight-five to-morrow 
night. Edith and I start for 
Frisco at nine to-night 
sailing next Wednesday. I 
don’t know how to thank 
you, John—or Esther 
either.” 

““Never mind that. I'll 
meet her. Say good-by to 
Edith for us.”” John Web- 
marked the 
dwindling dregs of the third 
minute. He interrupted his 
brother’s suggestion that 
Esther come to the wire with 
an abrupt ‘“‘Time’s up, 
Ken. Write the rest of it. 
So long!” 


money ! 


scott's eye 


Resolutely he pressed the receiver down on the hook as 
if to Kenneth’s extravagant verbosity by the 
muffling weight of his hand. He rose, turning slowly to 
meet his wife’s eyes. There was a glow in them—a strange 
soft warmth which somehow took him back across a gulf 
of years to a breathless moment in the park while he 
waited for the message of Esther’s giance to phrase itself in 
words. His throat ached as the forgotten magic repossessed 
him. He and Esther were agreed that their marriage had 
been the most sensible feature of two passionately sensible 


silence 


and yet — it wasn’t the eminent wisdom of that 
momentous step which came into Webscott's thought now, 
but the wholly irrelevant reflection that Esther had been 
awfully pretty —then. 

She moved toward the door into the common entryway. 
He followed her, his mind beginning to arrange and codify 
the elements of the upheaval. With an effort he thrust 
the consideration of a doubled income into the back- 
ground. It was disposed of with one instant decision— 
they'd save it, every penny of it. The dominant fact was 
the miracle of a child almost his own—a plastic soul in his 
hands for the making or marring. He was not given weakly 
to the government of emotions, but as he climbed the bare 
varnished stairs at Esther's heels—heels visibly worn down 
so that her cotton-clad ankles canted a little—he experi- 
enced a pervading and unreasoned thrill. 

A need of speech brought him into the kitchen, where 
the fumes of simmering beef stew enveloped him agreeably 


existences: 
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as he talked. Over her deferred process of dishing up, 
Esther was similarly a loquacity he vaguely 
marked as foreign to their common habit. Again a spon- 
taneous mental reaction reminded him of the early days, 
there had been so much to say while he changed his 
clothes and Esther put the final touches on their supper. 
ion flung an arm her shirt- 
shoulders and brought his lips lightly against her 
reddened cheek. They had somehow stopped such demon- 
trations long ago. After all, 
1, wtial 


overly congenial, and 


stirred to 


when 


Subconscious about 


associa 


waisted 


kisses and common sense 
weren't he and Esther had always 
Peg sensible , 
The 
As Esther, after a brief ac the caress, moved 
away with the steaming dis} voiced the thought 
which had eluded his own groping phrase 
‘It'll be ng for a child brought up as 
Shirley's * she declared. ‘‘Whatever happens to her 
, 


people 
word seemed to be in the beef-scented humid air. 


lescence if 





of stew s 





a wonderful ble 


been,’ 











ifterward she'll have had one absolutely sensible year.” 

He nodded, the tant of sentiment departed. 

**One sensible year,’ he echoed. ‘Ken and Edith won't 
ever be able to take that away from her. It might be the 
making of her, Esthe 

His wife, retur g d him with the resigned 
reproof of established ty 

“John! Here’s supper ready and you're wearing your 
best coat! Please |} before the stew gets cold.” 


As he completed the interrupted task of undressing for 
dinner it occurred to John Webscott that Shirley 
1 


’s sensible 





year had begun. 
mu 
HE interval between five, when the Universal Con- 
fectionery Company's offices closed, and eight-five, 
when Shirley was due at the Grand Central, presented a 
problem in itself. John Webscott’s work, as always, was 


of the m« 


vertime 


Nothing lay in reserve for for- 
it his desk, however, need- 


ment 


He 


abreast 
waited : 
st computations on marshmallows, 
ere satisfaction that the factory 


lltous oO 


iCSSLY Te¢ heckir 4 } 


and observing with a sé 

had at last discovered some method of overcoming the 
diminution of profit to which earlier calculations of his 
had invited attent 


John Webscott’s work afforded him a lively pleasure, 


wholly apart fron weekly pay check. He loved the 
task of detectir g wastage In any remote process of the 
factory or office. He had an infallible nose for the first 
nsignificant leak of profit, and it pleased him to feel 
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that the company got an excellent bargain in his em- 
ployment. A rise in pay would have stirred conflict 
ing emotions. He would have liked the extra income, 
but his professional instinct would have regretted the 
inevitable increase in overhead to be applied to every 
gumdrop thenceforward emerging from the shipping 
room. 

The relentless efficiency of the office itself soothed 
and pleased him—the sharp unanimous attack in the 
morning, the military discipline governing the noor 
hour, the even punctuality of the five-o’clock exodus 
His own delay, this evening, annoyed his sense of the 
proprieties, and the discovery that Mr. Forbush was 
also transgressing the rule against overtime added 
to his vague disapproval. The door of the inner 
office stood ajar and he could clearly hear the cor 
versation, Forbush’s heavy authoritative tone 
over-riding the eager loquacity of an outsider—a 
man from an advertising agency. John Webscott 
had conceived a strong antipathy toward this 
latter individual, based partly on his professior 
and perhaps a little more on his personality and 
attire. : 

It was impossible to Webscott’s habit not t« 
include young Mr. Payton’s clothing in his mental 
computations concerning the commodity which 
that brisk gentleman dispensed. Advertising, ir 
Webscott’s view, was an invention designed solely 
for the purpose of multiplying the overhead he 
chiefly abhorred. He had always taken pleasure 
in the fact that the Universal avoided such dubious 
investments and held steadfastly to its anonymous 
dealing in carload lots. But as an exponent of ad 
vertising Payton added to the intrinsic defects of 
his stock in trade by presenting the appearance of 
an amiable young millionaire with an amateur 
passion for printer’s ink. The clothes he wore 
would have to be paid for, Webscott reflected 
sourly, out of somebody's advertising appropria 
tion. He was thankful that not a button or thread 
of them came from the Universal’s exchequer 

This evening Payton was urging some visionary 
scheme involving package goods—a wild idea of 
entering into competition in what trade parlance 
referred to as jitney stuff—small packets of sweets to be 
vended at news stands and cigar counters for five cents 
each. John Webscott listened contemptuously at first, 
until his ear detected a diminishing hostility in 
Forbush’s answers. 

Incredulously he found himself an eavesdropper on 
a proceeding almost criminal. Limo Squares! The 
Universal Confectionery Company stooping 
from its massive dignity to scramble for 
nickels with such a device as that upon its 
hanners! John Webscott ached to intervene 
as it became manifest that Forbush was yield 


“or 


“You Kaow I Always Used to Think That it Was Cleverness That Made Men Rich" 








The Injustice of it All Left Him Faintly Sick 
Duty, and His Thanks Were Abuse and a Ptain Threat of Dismissat 





He Had Done His 


ing to the voice of the tempter Only an abiding sense of 


He could not bring himself 


the decencies restrained him 
to intrude on the interview —a eated respect for the 


authority of the general manager forbade the idea. He 


leep 


listened in mounting horror as the thing proceeded to the 
point of practical agreement. Still the knowledge that his 
red-ink would effectually 
folly of the proposal consoled him. He slipped out of the 
office noiselessly before Forbush and Payton could di 


calculations condemn the mad 


cover him. 
The catastrophe monopolized his thought as he 
task of time killing 


com 


bined economy and exercise with the 


by walking the fifty-odd squares between office and ter 
minal. He almost forgot Shirley in his stunned sense of 
disaster. The thing must be stopped, of course. He must 
prevent it, with figures incapable of fiction. 

He was twenty mir 
his station behind a sagging rope stretched between port- 
able iron spindles before Track ; which, 
according to the blael board, the Million Dollar Limited 


utes ahead of time when he took up 


Twenty one, on 


The gateway stood 


line to 


would presently discharge its cargo 
open and unattended, giving a view of the long in 
to Webscott to avail 
It was as 


the tracks. It did not occur 
himself of this 


tive for him to re pect the hinted prohibition of the re pe as 
He moved his feet to resist 


even 
opportunity to trespass. Instine- 
it was to arrive ahead of time. 
the chill of the concrete floor and turned up the collar of his 
overcoat against the cavelike cold of the September night 

A gateman blocked the entrance, a dismal 
personage with drooping melancholy mustache, who eyed 
Webscott suspic iousls The made Webscott 
clarity of cor sclence, Heturned « 
in the 
groups of men and women who now joined him behind the 


presently 


Inspection 





nervous, in spite of hi 
shoulder toward it and sought diversion traggling 
barrier. 

They irritated him, 
The 
approved and detested, without envy 
$s, expensivel) 
an air of careful and deliberate self-indulgence. Wome 
ll Webscott glowered at their fine 


woke a sullen distrustful hostility 
belonged, patently, to a different order, which he di 
men with J 

barbered chee} Vy simple clothe , genial voice 


more obnoxious st 


annoyed by high-pitched artificial voices and a pervading 
medley of insidious scents. He winked asa flicker of mau 
and crimson marked the twinkle of an earring in the pa 
light. Parasites, these, strangers to spinning ar I 
putting Solomon badl; to the blush in their array: The 
men were bad enough, but they probab went th r 
the motions of earning what they wasted. The wom«e 
were spenders and nothing else. The sight of them revived 
his disapproval of the train Kenneth had chose: 

These people were here because it was an extra-fa 
train. Their kind made such thin-disguised piracies po 
sible and profitable—trains on which one paid not only a 


Continued on Page 173 















N A CERTAIN county-seat 
town of 6000 sou n a pros 
perous agricultural region of 
Kentucky there are but two houses 
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Department of Agriculture were 
that there were 11,719,000 acres 
less of winter wheat planted in the 
fall of 1919 than the year before 





town that are not homes of at 
east two families In ome as 
igh as six families are living, | am 
nformed by t agricul 
tural agent. On five of the main 


e county 


ads leading out from that town, 


within a radius of less than ten 
miles, there are at least twenty 
even vacant farmhouses stand 
ng idle, with no one living in them 


On one rural route in an lowa 


ounty there are eleven vacant 
houses. Within a radius of ten 
miles in another lowa count 


there are two dozen houses and 
farms vacant. I am told of a lo- 
cality in Indiana where within a 
mile and a half there are five 
vacant houses 

main-traveled road in 
Michigan a 
taken rece ntly showed that the 


On a 
outhern canvass 
average age of all farmers along 
the way was forty-nine years 
The young farmer was not. Not 
any more. He had disappeared. 

In days gone by as fine maple 
irup as was ever boiled used to 
come from an Indiana county. 
But it is, 
For the farmers who used to find 


alas, a thing of the past. 


time to tap the trees and boil the 
sirup could not get any help this 


vear and so did not have time to 





bother with side lines such as this. 
So somebody's pancakes will have 
siruple days before long. 

An lowa farmer of whom I 
know paid a farm hand sixty-five 
dollars a month all last winter, 
when he had no work to be done, 
just to keep him against the day 
when there would be work. In 
addition to wages he gave him his 
milk, his firewood, a garden, use 
of an automobile and his house 
rent free. This spring, when plow 
ing came on, the hand cleared out 
and went to work in a coal mine 
at about five dollars a day. The 
farmer's son, a student at lowa 
State College, had to give up his 
college work, come home and go to 
work on the farm in order that 
the crops might be put out. 

When an Ohio farmer who had 


thirteen dairy cows from which he 

sold milk for Cincinnati consump 

tion saw his boys go off to town to work for fi rty-five ar d 
sixty dollars a week, he sold off five cows and kept just 
what he could milk himself along with his other work 


For similar reasons an Illinois farmer who last year fed 
ling but fifty 
Likewise a Missouri man who fed 100 


100 hogs of his own raising is raising and fe« 
this year teers in 
times gone by will have to cut the number down to about 
forty this year And a Kansas 
icres of wheat and a hand to help him |i 


farmer who had thirty 


iH 


ummer Vv 
harvest twenty acres this summer by his lonesome 


The Famine in Farm Hands 


AST fall C. A. Bingham, secretary of the Michigan State 
4 Farm Bureau, was making a talk in a Northern Mic 


gan community After he finished, a Polish farmer came up 
and began relating his experiences. | heard Mr. Bingham 
tell the story at a meeting of the Lllinois Agricultural 
Association in January 

‘l know not how we going to get along here much 
longer,”’ said the farmer. “I have three boys. All three of 


them work for me. Then two of those boys go to city to 


get a job. Then last fall other boy and me get work done 
Then young boy, he say to me, ‘Dad, there is no much 
work here and I go to the city and get a job and next spring 
come back.’ 

“ But in spring I get the letter from the boy and he say, 
‘Dad, I make fifty dollars a week. What 1 do?’ I say to 
him, ‘You make fifty dollars a week, you stay there 


We, all together, cannot make fifty dollars a month up 


This is a decrease of round twenty- 
five per cent for the entire coun- 
try. Now spring reports show 
that winterkilling, sand storms 
and the Hessian fly in various 
places have still further reduced 
the crop prospects. 

A January report was that the 
number of hogs in the United 
States had fallen off 1,675,000 
head, some 8.7 per cent. There 
has been a similar decline in the 
number of beef cattle, 
mules and sheep. February fig- 
ures from Iowa showed that the 
state had suffered a loss of 433,000 
hogs, 28,000 milk cows and 86,000 
beef cattle. Illinois had 50,000 
less beef cattle and 401,000 less 
Missouri shows decreases 
also. Kansas reports thirty per 
cent less hogs. 

Though these decreases may 
seem fairlysmall, otherreports from 
everywhere are almost universally 
to the effect that there has been 
a great decrease in breeding ani- 
mals. This is especially true with 
hogs, on such a wide scale that by 
another year there may be as high 
as twenty-five per cent less swine 
available for shipping to market. 


horses, 


hogs. 


Alarmed Citizens 


: i VIEW things from yet an- 
other angle, population figures 
from the 1920 census for the first 
fifty-nine cities reported showed 
an increase of 22.9 per cent in 
population. At Mason City, Iowa, 
county seat of Cerro Gordo 
County, one of the best agricul- 
tural counties in America, the in- 
crease was 78.7 per cent—by no 
means the highest reported, either. 
The greatest increase seems to 
have come in the middle-sized and 
smaller towns located in the main 
agricultural regions of the country 

When the figures from the rural 
districts begin to come in they will 
show in like measure a decrease. 
Already predictions have been 
made by census officials at Wash- 
ington that to-day as high as 











here.” Last week I get another letter from that boy and he 
ay, ‘Father, I get seventy-five dollars a week.’"’ 

Here the old fellow reached over and slapped Mr. 
Bingham on the back. 

‘Who the hell going to work this land when I done? 
Hlow them city fellows going to eat then?” he exclaimed. 


New these stories of vacant farmhouses and no farm 
help and of farmers’ sons going off to town to get wages far 
beyond what can be earned in the country are not unusual 
ones. They are typical—typical of conditions that exist 
to-day in literally hundreds of the leading agricultural 

ounties of the land 

In New York a report from Cornell University is to the 
effect that there are round 24,000 vacant farmhouses in 
the state. An employment agency in New York reported 
n March that it knew of a shortage of 8000 hands in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. There may be as high 
as 50,000 fewer men on the farms of Lowa to-day than before 
the war. In Kansas, where before the war there averaged 
1.3 men on each farm, it is estimated that to-day there are 
but 1.1 men 

Figures equivalent to these can be produced from every 
farming state in the country if anyone takes the trouble to, 
gather them. A well-known farmer, president of a national 
farm organization, candidate for governor in his state, 
declared recently in a public speech that there is a shortage 
of 500,000 farm hands in the United States. Add shortage 
of tenant farmers to this and he is far too low. To get at 
another angle, December estimates from the United States 


sixty-five per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States live in 
towns. Others place the percentage even higher. Taking 
into account that census figures class smaller towns as 
rural, possibly not more than one-quarter of our people are 
actually on farms to-day. Yet in 1910 some 53.6 per cent 
were engaged in agriculture; and seventy per cent in 1880. 

“Who the hell going to work this land when I done? 
How them city fellows going to eat then?” 

In every city and town in America, with but few excep- 
tions, the city is overcrowded with people. Houses are at 
a premium. Cleveland needs 30,000 houses. There are 
50,000 homeless in Milwaukee. Indianapolis needs 5000 
houses. Chicago has the greatest house famine in history. 
New York City has a condition akin to war, with threat- 
ened clashes between landlords and tenants. 

Rents have ascended to the clouds. Families have 
doubled up, living two and three under one roof. City 
authorities are overwhelmed with the task of securing 
places for the people to live. Commissioners are being 
appointed. 

Committees of worthy, alarmed, leading citizens are 
eating lunch daily with the mayor and the chamber of 
commerce and the bankers and the building-and-loan 
men—all stewing and fuming and scratching their brains 
to solve the question of how folks on Twenty-seventh 
Street are going to find a place to sleep, while outside the 
dining room seventeen chauffeurs sit and idle away their 
time, waiting until their bosses dine on filet mignon and 
strawberry tarts—at sixty-five cents a tart. 

These various things I mention may seem rambling, of 
no significance, of no importance and of no connection 
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to those of you who read. Perhaps you may not see the 
connection between twenty-seven vacant houses in a Ken- 
tucky county and ar in population of 52.2 per 


cent in Muncie, Indiana; and a meeting in Des Moines, 


Increase 


several hundred 


ding immediatel 


lowa, to consider bui 
temporary stucco apartment houses; and that the farmers 


of Lincoln County, Missour 


, are feeding fifty per cent less 


cattle this spring and th irty per cent less hogs 


-Se Ver 


] 


You may see no connection at all between the facts of a 


and after buying a 
thougt 
I know who wh 
found half a 
front door to the 
i the way himself; 
a chauffeur to 
next 


going into a 
of soap asking 


woman ten-cent 


grocery 


cake that it be delivered, she 


was going right home herself; of a mar 
he went to visit a certain rich man recent! 
dozen footmen who bowed him from the 
four 


who keep 


drawing-room when he might have 
of a woman whom I know about 
run a $565 flivver 
winter for pork chops, woolen shirts and smoking tobacco. 

Well, there is a connection between all of these, and a 
mighty significant thing it all is too. If some of 
see the significance and want to find out, just read on. 
You are right now in 
just ready to 
a live wire. You are going to be full of information ina 


and the price you li have to pay 


you don't 


the same fix with the tomcat that was 


about touch his inquisitive nose against 
minute, 

To begin by generalizing, this country is facing a nation- 
wide shortage of farm labor to-day. Literally by the thou- 
sands farms are being vacated by tenants, and in some 
What farm help remains 
kind, asking exorbitant 
wages. Farm owners, >is no help 
to be had in competition with prices paid in cities, are cut- 
f crops grown and the amount of live- 


instances even by farm owners. 
is often the floating, inefficient 
minus help because the 


ting down the size 
as I have already given evidence. This means that 
food j less abundant 


higher prices. 


stock 


ere another year than now. 


There is a likelihood of ever 


The Plaint of the Farmers 


PPOSED to these facts are the stories that the census 
figures are already presaging and that fill our news- 
papers daily: Our cities overcrowded, wages gone beyond 
all reason, labor restless and constantly demanding more 
high— you 
expensive 


and more, prices of food, shoes, clothes sky 
who read this know more than I do about it 
cuts of meat sold out and brisket and soup bone spurned. 
Movies filled. Theaters sold out in advance, night after 
night. Speaking a week ahead to get a lower on a train. 
Hotels filled with drummers and bummers, 
sample rooms and on cots. A world mad after expensive 


sleeping in 





luxuries. Families vying with each other to see which can 


have the most servants or the most costly automobile or 


the highest-paid private secretary 

And the whole dog-gone boodle of ‘em hollering about 
the high cost of things and trying to blame the farmer for it 
when as a matter of fact he is a victim of circumstance 
is doing the best he can and is in worse shape in many 
ways than the people in cities. 

All of which presents a situation of the most alarming 
aspect when viewed on a nation-wide scale, in the light 
of experience and in the light of what is ahead, in case some 
This is not my own opinion. It i 
think, from farmers in Ken 
Ohio to deans of agri 


Stop Is not put tot all 
the summary of what mer 
tucky and railway conductors in 
officers of national farm organizations, 
directors of Federal Reserve Banks and state governors 
I could quote from these by the yard as to 
which this country stands 


cultural colleges, 


among others 
the circumstances ir 

All that I want to do is to make 
this see that it is you 


ou city folks who read 
who are as much to blame as the 
farmer who milks the cows at five o'clock in the morning, 
feeds the hogs and steers before breakfast, plows the corn 
in the forenoon, reaps wheat in the afternoon, digs the 
potatoes after supper and then goes to town after dark to 
buy his groceries 

Comes to town, only to find that you city folks who 
must have your daylight saving have closed up shop and 
store an hour early, after an eight-hour day, and have 
gone to the movies or out to the golf links or have had your 
chauffeur drive you in your new $4978 Beverley-Belvidere 
speedster over to Anoka-on-the-Bingham to dine on a 
three-dollar-a-plate table d’héte dinner, where you cuss 
out the farmer for charging such outlandish prices and 
then tip the waiter $2.17, that being the amount of change 
left after you have paid your bill, allowing for the war tax 
for the cabaret music and the a la modes and so on 

I want to tell you that it is no joke, the circumstances in 
which the farmers find themselves. The farmers of the 
country are actually facing a more serious labor shortage 
than they were during the two summers of wartime, when 
farm boys by the million were in service. 

I came to this conclusion after traveling several thou- 
sand miles over the Corn Belt in the past few months, 
attending farmers’ meetings from township affairs to big 
national gatherings. I talked with farmers as I met them 
in town and country from Lowa to Ohio and from Michigan 
to Kentucky and from a good many other parts of the 
country In addition, in search of further information, 
I have followed farm journals and newspapers from many 


too 


sections 


more ] convinced of severa 


The 
things ir 


longer I go the am 
addition to 


against it on the labor proposition and that no ma 


a conviction that the farme 
tter w 


he would like he cannot help himself when he reduce 
crops and livestock feeding 
need ths he 


lan 
the farmer » \ SLTIKe at d 
of food, 


} 


LInkK 


cony 


getting pretty muc 
idlenes 


pending of cit whether 


rivet n shop I ( all tne 


Also during the war, wher and wheat were neede 


to feed the 


pork 


boy as, the women and childrer 


and old thousands went out 
fields and worked ‘ a1 


nmer of 1918 


to feed a soldier son or 


men b\ 


doing it in a dozen state 


women shocking whe plow 


ing corr brother is quite a different 
affair from doing the same to feed a city plumber who is or 
trike to get $1.28 our a bank clert 


wages oO! 


working but eight sa day selieve me, there i 
a difference 

Some more detailed information in regard to this farm 
1 


labor shortage and the situation as it exists over the land 


may be of more than passing interest 


The Hired Hand Almost Extinct 


LOT of people may have wondered why Congress wa 
all set to pass a universal military-training bill and 
then suddenly dropped the thing as though it were a hot 
coal, The farmers had been heard from, and they were 
opposed to it. Now the farmers have just one big reasor 


why they are so in opposition. They see in it a scheme to 


take their boys off the farm right at the age and time of 


year when these boys are most needed on the farm 

“The hired hand has gone the way of the buffalo,” I 
heard a farmer declare in a meeting last winter in telling 
how he could not get help 

But the hired hand did not go the way of the buffal« 
At any rate, knowing that the hired hand had gone some 
where, I set his trail. And I found him 
into some of the factories of the Middle Western cities | 
found the erstwhile farm hand screwing nuts onto bolts or 


out on Going 


sandpapering the end of a shaft or running a machine that 
was cutting iron — getting 
wages as he had ever obtained in the country 


holes in sheet twice as much 
and doing 
his durnedest to forget that he had once hoed potatoes or 
slopped hogs. But it's the other side of the story I want to 
give more details about 

Along in January the country was 


by a story given out from Washington by the Post-Office 


startled one morning 


Continued on Page 118) 
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“You've Heard, That a Worm Wilt Turn, 
and That's What I've Done And 
if You Open Your Mouth to Me Again I'ti Imash 

You White-Livered Yellow Cur Dogt"' 


1 Guess, 


l've Turned 


You 


ETERANS of the 
newspaper Kame 
whose memories of ac 
shop 


tive affairs in 


run 


print ILLUSTRATED 


back for so far as two 


decades should have no trouble in fixing chronologically 
the period when there befell the thing of which I mean to 
tell, For the time of it was the time when yellow journal- 
ism, having passed its pumpkin-colored apogee, was by 
fading to a saffronish aspect. Mind you, 
yet was not very yellow in spots, 
till 


i but generally speaking the severity of the visitation 
had abated, as though a patient, having been afflicted for 


low gradatior 
I'm not claiming that it 
and to a somewhat lesser degree 


for In spots It was 


a spell with acute jaundice, might now be said to be suf- 
fering merely from biliousness. 

It still, though, was in the day of the signed statement; 
the day of the studhorse headline; the day when the more 
private a man’s affairs might be the more public they were 
made; the day when to-day’s exclusive exposé would be 
to-morrow’s libel suit and day after to-morrow’s compro- 
mise out of court. 

Oldsters of the craft will remember how the plague 
started, and how as a sort of journalistic liver complaint 
it spread through the country so that newspapers both 
yreat and small caught it and broke out with red ink, like 
a malignant rash, and with weird displays of pictures and 
type There were certain papers in certain 
cities which remained immune, for the owners of these 
papers being conservative men or having conservative 
which came to the same thing—took steps to 
quarantine against it, so to speak, and thus escaped catch- 
ing the disease. But The Daily Beam did not have to 
catch it; it was born with it, the lusty child of a craze for 
sensation and a plague for freakishness. And Jason Q. 
Wendover, its owner, was its Allah; and Ben Ali Crisp, 
its city editor, was his prophet. 

Behind his back his staff called him Ben Alibi; to his 
face they called him Chief. Ask any man who broke into 
big-town newspaper work along about the time, say, of the 
Spanish-American War if he recalls Chief Crisp; and then 

it back and prepare to hear tales of journalistic audacity, 
of journalistic enterprise and of journalistic canniness, all 
of them smeared and drippy with the very essence of yellow- 
ness, If he knew how to suck eggs and spew the yolks 
abroad he likewise knew how to hide the shells afterward, 
a gift which made him all the more valuable to The Daily 
Beam and to its proprietor, as shall develop. 

There was the time when the exposures about the treat- 
ment of the prisoners confined in the State Home for Way- 
ward Girls at Wilfordshire first came out. Other papers 


like a madness 


clientples 
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were content to print page- 
long accounts of the testi- 
mony fered before the 
commission of legislative 
investigators to whom the 
inmates one after another described how they had been 
triced up to their cell gratings with their arms drawn 
tautly above their heads and their feet barely touching 
the floor; and how for lesser breaches of discipline they 
had been balled and chained or ducked in ice-water baths 


Cobb 


F. R. GRUGER 


or locked up for solitary confinement in sound-proof cubi- 
cles. It made good reading. Charges of cruelty in reforma- 
tory institutions always have made and always will make 
good reading. But the inspiration of Ben Ali Crisp carried 
him beyond the mere publishing of the testimony and the 
mere interviewing of the superintendent and the accused 
keepers. Any city editor worth his salt knew enough to 
send good reporters to the hearing and with spread and 
layout to play up what copy the reporters sent back from 
the town of Wilfordshire. What did Crisp do? 

Here’s what: One morning he had Lily Simmons report 
to him at eight o’clock instead of nine, which was her regu- 
lar hour for coming on duty. To quote the sporting desk, 
Lily Simmons was his one best bet as a woman special! writer. 
She weighed about ninety pounds, was a stringy little bud- 
get of nerves and nerviness, and she drew down ninety 
dollars a week for the work she did, and in three years’ 
time wrecked her health doing it. Under the pen name of 
Nita Dare she wrote heart- interest specials about murderers 
and visiting royalties and socially prominent divorcees and 
other popular idols of the hour. Under the guidance of the 
seemingly slack but none the less rigid discipline of the 
trade she followed she went down in submarines and up in 
balloons and came back to the shop and wrote adjective- 
laden accounts of her sensations and her emotions. To 
prove the perils of working girls in a great city she once had 
stood on a certain corner after dark and kept tally—for 
subsequent publication—of the number of men who ac- 
costed her between eight-thirty and eleven P.M. And by 
common consent she was the most gifted sob sister of her 
hectic journalistic generation. 

At eight o’clock this day, pursuant to orders, she came. 
Crisp was waiting for her. He took her into a disused 
cuddy room back of the art department, where old draw- 
ings, photographers’ supplies and such like things were 
stored. Out of one coat pocket he hauled a pair of hand- 
cuffs and out of the other a clothesline. On Lily’s bony 
little wrists he locked the cuffs, ran the rope through the 
middle link of the chain connecting them, passed the 
rope over a stout hook set high in the wall and drew 
her up until her arms were stretched straight above 


her head and her heels 
cleared the floor. Then he 
made the rope fast against 
slipping and went out and 
locked the door behind him, 
leaving her there on tiptoe 
with her face against the 
plastering. He left her 
there until four o’clock in 
the afternoon. When he 
let her down she was in a 
dead faint, but came to in 
ample time to do six col- 
umns of regular Edgar 
Allan Poeish agony stuff, 
which under the screaming 
six-column caption ‘‘ How 
it Feels to be Strung Up 
for Eight Hours at Wil- 
fordshire, by Nita Dare,” 
ran in next day’s editions 
of the Beam and made the 
town sit up and take notice 
for a week. 

Then—so the reminis- 
cent veteran will probably 
tell you—there was the fa- 
mous headline which Crisp 
wrote upon a time. 
Only a headline it was, 
but it started a laugh 
which laughed a distin- 
guished young profligate 

right out of the United States. Long after Mr. Chauncey 
Chilvers had hidden his diminished head in Paris, then the 
favorite refuge of the discredited wealthy American waster, 
and long after the girl he had expected to marry had 
married somebody else and divorced that somebody else 
and married again, folks still were grinning over what Crisp 
did on the day when one of his reporters brought in the 
tale. It had to do with a gorgeous reception at the home 
of the fiancée’s parents in Park Avenue, with the appear- 
ance of the prospective bridegroom in a condition which 
might charitably be described as confused; with his 
attempts, underthe guidance of a shocked but sympathetic 
second man, to ascend a flight of steps to the gentlemen's 
cloakroom on the second floor; with his abrupt somer- 
saulting descent from the top step back down again to the 
main hallway of the mansion at the very moment when the 
young woman and her father had issued from the drawing- 
room to welcome certain guests of the utmost social and 
financial importance; and with the final upshot, which 
was the summary expulsion of the disheveled and inco- 
herent offender into outer darkness. 

The yarn, as written, was exactly the sort of grist which 
suited the Beam’s news hoppers. So Crisp put it in wide 
measure on the front page and over it he ran in inch-deep 
Italics the top caption: How to Lose a Rich Bride. 

And immediately below this he framed a sort of com- 
bination of headline, decoration and illustration which was 
copied from coast to coast, becoming in time a headlining 
classic. It was like this: 

yp 


IT'S 

AS EASY 

AS FALLING 
DOWNSTAIRS!!! 


The heavy black types supplied part of the picture; the 
tumbling manikin did the rest. 

Then there was the time when the Beam was pushing 
its campaign against alleged inefficiency in the police de- 
partment, taking text for its most vehement preachments 
from the failure of the force to capture the notorious 
“Doctor” Sidney Magrue, proved murderer and fugitive, 
going at large with a fat price on his head and his photo- 
graph and printed description stuck up in every station 
house, Crisp hired a stock actor to make himself up as this 
badly wanted person. Thus disguised, the actor spent a 
whole day strolling about populous parts of town, occa- 
sionally inquiring a direction from a patrolman on post 
and actually winding up at dusk by walking into head- 
quarters and making inquiry at the Lost Property Bureau 
touching on a fictitious missing hand bag. The tale of the 
experience being printed in full in next day’s Beam resulted 
in three things—enhanced reputation for the Beam, a 
raise in salary for Crisp and the loss of a lifelong job for 
Inspector Malachi Prendergast, head of the detective bu- 
reau. 

There is a sequel to the tale of this coup which sometime 
will bear telling, but not here; it’s too long. 


once 
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Crisp was like that. He saw the news and he raised it. 
If a rival paper saw the raise, matching enterprise against 
audacity, he went the other fellow one better. There were 
risks to be taken of course—risks of damage actions, risks 
of personal reprisal on the part of some hot-headed citizen 
who figured that in the Beam’s desire to print not neces- 
sarily what was true but what was interesting he had sus- 
tained an injustice which only might be alleviated by the 
blackening of eyes and the bloodying up of noses. But for 
such contingencies Crisp, like a wise general who never 
plans an offensive but he shapes along with it his defensive, 
was usually prepared. It was to this forearming instinct 
that he owed the play upon his middle name 
ing of Ali into Alibi—which the men in the city room em- 
ployed in speaking of him when he was safely out of their 
hearing. 

For example: 


the lengt hen- 


One day a solid-looking individual with the air about him 
of nursing a grievance almost as large as he was walked 
into the Beam building and asked that he might see the 
city editor. He was told to go up to the third floor and in- 
quire for Mr. Crisp. Aboard a creaky elevator he ascended 
to the third floor, and having traversed a corridor that was 
heavy with the distinctive smell of every newspaper shop 
a perfume compounded of old paper smells, fresh ink smells, 

tale paste smells and photography chemical smells of any 

age at all—he came at the far end of the corridor to an 
anteroom where a square-jawed attendant took down his 
name and inquired what his business might be. 

Now had this gentleman—Gillespie was the name he 
gave—been one of several common enough types that 
came to the Beam; had he been a crank seeking publicity 
for the exploitation of his pet fad, or an unfaithful servant 
desirous of ped- 
dling unsavory 


details of his mas- t 
ter’s or his mis 
tress’ private life 
for a price, or one 
of those unat- 
tached merce- 


naries of the 
newspaper game 
known as a tip- 
ster, he would have 
been bidden to 
take a seat upon 
a hard and un- 
comfortable 
bench and wait 
his turn. But 
Mr. Gillespie, it 
seemed, had come 
to demand redress 
and correction of 
a gross error 
deeply affecting 
him personally, 
which had ap- 
peared in the ecol- 
umns of yester- 
day’s Beam, and 
for such as he 
there was a stand- 
ng rule designed 
by the owners 
with a view to 
proving how zeal- 
ous was the Beam 
to render fairness 
toall. Hesitating 
only long enough 
to make up his 
own mind that 
the caller was the 
sort not apt to 
turn physically 
violer Se the at- 
tendant 


moned 


sum- 


an office 





ee 


boy from within 


and yromptly the 





gentleman was 
escorted through the city room, on past the copy desk 
and the battery of desks of the rewrite men, to where on 
raised platform like a schoolmaster’s dais and behind a 
vide flat-topped desk that was bristly with steel spindles 
t a prematurely grizzled man of forty or thereabouts. 
At the stranger’s approach this man rose in greeting. 
“Are you the man in charge?’’ demanded Mr. Gillespie, 
mounting the rostrum. 
‘*Well,”’ said the other, ‘I imagine I’m the man you wish 
o see. I’m the city editor—Crisp is my name. And your 


” 


name is —— 
“‘Gillespie—James G. Gillespie, of Gillespie & Swope, 
wholesale carpets. Here’s my card.” 
“Sit down, Mr. Gillespie, 


please Crisp waved to a 


chair which his personal office boy had shoved forward. 


“Now then, how can I serve you?” His manner wa 
cordial but businesslike, in contrast to Mr. Gillespie's, 
which was businesslike enough but stiff to the point of 
hostility. 

“Well,” state d Gill spie, ** 
this outrageous misstatement of facts which appeared in 
the last edition of your sheet yesterday afternoon.”” And 
he laid on the desk before Mr Crisp a crumpled clipping. 
**My partner says I ought to sue you people for libel. My 
wife, who is ill in bed as a result of this thing, says I ought 
to horsewhip somebody for it. But I decided that before 
I took any steps I’d come here to you and personally insist 
on an immediate retractian of this infamous error.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Gillespie. You did the right thing. 
I’m glad you did come, though I'm sorry that such an 
errand should bring you. Pardon me one moment.” He 
glanced briefly at the clipping. ‘‘ Now then,” he went on, 
“*suppose you tell me the real circumstances in this affair? 
It says here —but suppose you tell me your side first?”’ 

Mr. Gillespie told him at length and with heat. By his 
way of telling it there had been an incredible perversion of 
the truth. He had been put in an entirely false light; he 
had been held up to ridicule; he had been wounded in his 
general reputation; he had been embarrassed, humiliated, 
chagrined —and so on and so forth for five minutes. 

When he had done Mr. Crisp spoke, and in his tones, 
his look and his bearing was a real distress hardly repressed. 

“Mr. Gillespie,” he said, *‘ first and foremost and before 
everything else we have two great aims in getting out this 
paper—to fight the battles of the people and to tell the 
truth. The truth hurts people sometimes—we can’t help 
that! We have our duty before us. But when meaning 
to do the right thing, as we always aim to do, we print 


you can begin by correcting 


“Overtor e} M Crisp accent was ominou 
“Boy, tell Mr. Overton to come here 
The boy vanished behind a rack of lockers at the opp 


site side of the big room f 


Immediately from some re 

back of the lockers there appeared a small shabby mar 
with white hair and a bleak, pale face He was in hi hirt 
sleeves. He wore a frayed collar of an old-fashioned cut, a 
little rusty black tie and on his lower arms calico sleeve 
protector Hi 


marks. 


tubby finger wert tained with ink 
Everything about him—his pigeon-toed, embar 
rassed step as he approached his superior, his uneasy light- 
the fumbling hand that he lifted to a 
white mustache 


blue eye, tubby 
eemed to advertise that here’ was a 
typical example of the well-meaning but unsuccessful 
underling. He offered a 
appearing younger men scattered about the city room, who 
raised their heads from what they were doing to follow him 


triking contrast to the smart 


with their eyes as he crossed the floor 

‘You wanted me, Mr. Crisp?” said he, halting on th 
farther side of the city editor's desk 

“Yes, | wanted you.”” Mr. Crisp’s voice was grim, with 
an undertone of menace in it. He shoved the clipping in 
his hand almost into Overton’s face. ‘* You wrote this 
this thing? 

“Yes, sir, I wrote it, but 

“*Never mind the but 
nations or any excuse 


e 


Never mind offering any 
You admit you wrote it 
sufficient Well then, do you know what you've done’ 


expla- 
that’s 
? 
You've done this gentleman here a great injustice—he’s 
convinced me of it. You've injured one of the most promi- 
nent and respected citizens in this whole city. You've 
made his family unhappy And in injuring him you've 
injured the Beam. Well then, you know the rule on thi 
paper about this 
sort of thing.” 








‘Yes, but Mr. 
Crisp,” 
the stricken of- 
fender, ‘‘you 
know how hard | 
try to be careful 
about details. 
You know I’ve 
never made a slip 
before. And I 
thought I got my 
information fre 
reliable sources.”’ 

‘You thought? 
What busines 
had you think- 
ing? How often 
have you he ard 


pleaded 





me Say that the 
Beam wants proof 
behind every 
tatement it 
prints—cold, hard 
proof; not what 
somebody think 

Overton, you're 
done here I’m 
orry for you 

but as I said just 
now you know the 
rule about care- 
lessness. You 
can't stay in this 
shop 
hour. Here’’—he 
scribbled a line on 


another 


a scrap of paper 

“hand this to the 
cashier on your 
way out It’s an 
order for what 
salary is coming 
to you And now 
please get your 
hat and coat and 








On Lily's Bony Little Wrists He Locked the Cuffs and Ran the Rope Through the Middle Link of the Chain Connecting Them 


something which turns out to be untrue it hurts us as a 
newspaper and it hurts me—personally—more than it 
possibly can hurt anyone else. I want you to believe me 
when I tell you this. And right here and now, before your 
eyes, I intend to make proper amends for unintentionally 
wounding you.” 

“How are you going to go about doing that?” 

‘Just one moment, please, and U'll show you.” He 
hailed the head copy reader. ‘‘ Flynn, look through yes- 
terday’s schedule and see what reporter turned in the story 
that ran in the final under the heading Rich Merchant 
Figures Strangely in Raid on Gay Road House.” 

Flynn ran practiced fingers through a sheaf of scribbled 
sheets. Then, “‘Overton wrote that story, Mr. Crisp,” he 
answered. 


leave here and 


don't you eve! 


come miCr 

There was final judgment in the way he said it. He had 
been judge, jury and accuser before; now his mien wa 
that of the executioner performing a disagreeable but né 
essary task conscientiously—and relentlessly. The co: 
demned one bowed his abashed head as though realizing 
the futility of any appeal, any 
plea for pardon. Without another word he turned aw 
pitiable shrunken little figure of failure and regret 
humiliation, and went back to the corner whence he | 


plea in extenuati ora 


emerged. Half a minute later, with his hat on his head 
his coat on his back, he reappeared and with his « 
on the floor in front of him passed out solitar 1 aloof 
his disgrace 

Mr. Crisp turned to Mr. Gillespie 


Continued on Page 88 
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Common Sense Albout Germany 


PVE trial of the great are reflected in the troubles of 
the small Now the present chronicler, having 

- re ed the news of the reactionary coup while wit- 
f ng a decided unreactionary riot in Cologne, had to 
ish back to Par n order to see whether a perfectly good 
ticle (,ermar De ng typed at the moment, could be 
ived to t. At t it seemed that it could not. As I 
ead, it o t ew of the first reaction of the new it 
‘ ed to me as dead as though written 1913. 1 was not 
ilone int condition of complete stupefactior I noted 


that the British, the Belgian, the Italian and the French 

! il tater t ill began ostentatiously, “While the 

p was no surprise to u 

ihe next da new however, showed that the German 
people, spite of the defection of the army, were not taking 
t lying dowr So, pending my return to-morrow to find 
Ebert's capital, wherever that may be, I have determined 
to send on my few remar of a week or so ago, with just 
tl litt prefa to the reader 

By the time these lines come to print America will 
doubtless know what element is winning in Germany. The 
Junkers seem to have shot their bolt early very early. 


situation that I have 


Perhaps they were reckoning upon a 
| the fact that 


mentioned in an earlier article on German; 


t takes time for people to recover from the habit of kings, 
and that time works for the republic Perhaps they saw 
the possibility of a red revolution during the food crisis in 
the spring, and determined to anticipate it. And perhaps 
it was only the boys having their sport—an irresponsible 
outburst of the insolent, reckless, wrong-headed younger 


et, not generally backed by the elder statesmen of reac- 
equall At any 
that intervene the reader should know. 


tion, who are wrong-headed but wiser. 


rate, in the week 


If reaction wins, therefore, read the remarks that follow 


in the most invidious light. Consider that Germany's 
deliberate planning for a place in the sun and for a new 
assault on the surrounding nations has passed from a 
remote possibility to a probability, and that a combination 
with Russia will be numbered among the plans of the re- 
vived Junker Empire. Consider that the plan of the 
French military party for a permanent foothold on the 


left bank of the Rhine, or at least a neutral state in that 


region, must have some justification in American eyes. If, 
on the other hand, the republican spirit in Germany has 
consider that all these dangers begin 


the With this warning I 


proved the tronger, 
to fade 


end the contribution as 


background. 
written. 


away into 


Propaganda in the News 

a is the age of propaganda. The trouble with public 

information 
The trouble to-day is that we have too many 

three-quarters of them lying. Propaganda, which once 

confined itself to the editorial columns, now uses almost 


a century ago was that we had too few 


tongues 


By WILL IRWIN 


exclusively the news. All this is mostly the fault of the 
Germans; and perhaps it is poetic justice that the process 
is now turning to the manifest disadvantage of Germany. 
Paris and London all winter have been full of rumors, 
reports and preconceived notions about the state and 
prospects of the old enemy. Inspection of home newspapers 
shows that we get fuller and less prejudiced news from 
Germany and Austria. But still the editorial pages of 
these American newspapers would indicate to me that 
some of the same misapprehensions are abroad at home. 
So it has occurred to me that the best method of estab- 
lishing the truth about our late unpleasant enemy is to 
and match them up with 
facts tempered by common sense. 
the first week of March—perhaps the 
statement of the Parisian café poli- 
tician, the London club statesman: 


take these general statements 


This is just now 
most common general 

“Germany doesn’t know she is beaten.” 

The blowing and mouthings of certain reactionary 
Berlin journalists have done much to increase this feeling. 
One of the most unfortunate flaws in the international 
of ideas is the carrying power of a single 
sensational article. One journalist spits out a vitriolic 
paragraph. That, being sensational, is carried over the 
wires to the people at whom it is aimed. The voices of the 
rest of the newspapers, in rebuttal, in derision, or their 
mere silent scorn, often do not carry at all. We had an ex- 
cellent example of that during the peace conference. The 
Echo de Paris is reactionary, militaristic. It hated on prin- 
ciple Wilson and 
his ideas; it lost 


communication 


visitors from the outer world. Again we have to deal here 
with the carrying power of the sensational statement. 
Fifty other Germans may show by sad silence or by direct 
statement that they know Germany lost the war. But this 
one violent and sensational remark lingers in the mind of 
the auditor. 

As pugilists of a certain kind, beaten in fair fight, always 
fly to the alibi and proclaim that they were doped, that 
the referee was fixed, that the other fellow held—just soa 
few people on the losing side of any war declare to the very 
gates of death that they won. Even since this war I have 
heard old Southerners affirm with tears in their eyes that 
the South soundly thrashed the North, that she had to come 
to terms only because her resources gave out. I learn from 
the French that there are still people in the provinces who 
declare—on what grounds I cannot imagine—that France 
really won the disastrous war of 1870. Certain people 
seem able to keep up their pride and go on with life on no 
other terms than this. 


A Confession of Defeat 


O, I VENTURE from my own slender observation, 

backed by that of outsidevs who have lived in the coun- 
try ever since the armistice, that Germany as a whole 
knows she was beaten. When the first list of war criminals 
came through to Berlin, when the Government, backed by 
public opinion, made it plain that they would not hand 
over Hindenburg, Ludendorff and the other popular fig- 
Berlin in general feared reprisals such as a renewal 
of the blockade or the occupation of Frankfort. “‘ Well,” 
they all said to me, “we are the losers and they can work 


ures 





no opportunity 
to attack him. 
Now day by day 
quotations from 
this organ of re- 
action went back 
to the United 
States. Often in- 
deed 
from the moder- 
ate newspapers, 
of quite different 
tenor, went back 


quotations 


also. But the 
sayings of the 
Echo were so 


sensational that 
they were no- 
ticed and remem- 
bered when the 
remarks of the 








aie} Vie 
ar a Saber! 
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othernewspapers 
were passed over 
or forgotten. 
Just 
present 


sO, at 
two or 
three Berlinese 
newspapers, ed- 
ited by and for 
the reactionary 
class, are keep- 
ing up courage 
and giving vent 
to their emotions 


Midian 


by howling daily: 
“Germany won 
the war.” And 
so, too, a certain 
number of Ger- 
mans in public 
and private life 
are saying the 
same thing, both 









Peters Street, Leipzig, During a Fair 





among them- 
selves and to 
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German Military Reserve in Bertin 


their will on us.”” The German diplomat and commissioner, 
treating with the Entente, has of late, it is true, shown a 
bit of the old Prussian disposition toward roaring insolence. 
But that is only their cunning little diplomatic habit. 

As a matter of fact, one thing which holds Germany back 
at present is a lack of morale, of will to go on, due to this 
realization that they are beaten, that they are despised of 
the world. 

Outside of the old governing class, the militarists of the 
ancient régime, all Germans high and low will in the course 
of any conversation on the present quandary stop some- 
where and say, “ Poor old Germany!” The general dispo- 
sition is not truculent. It is to lie down and weep. In itself 
this is a confession of the sense of defeat. 

There is a corollary to the false general statement which 
I have quoted above. You hear it most often in Entente 
military circles. It runs about as follows: 

“Our great mistake was in not finishing off the German 
Army when we had it going. We let the German infantry 
retire with its arms, with its colors flying; we should have 
gone on, even to Berlin, and crushed them.” 

Here [I must rake up for a few paragraphs the passé sub- 
ject of the military operations of the war, and tell what 
happened in Marshal Foch’s supreme military council 
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An Experimental Trip With 
a Motor Plow 


during the week ending November 
11, 1918. At that moment Foch’s 
masterful strategy of the limited ob- 
had punctured and made 
rotten the German battle line in so 
many places that it was like a rope 


jective 


gnawed by ready to break at 
the first Our American 
Army, after its initial trouble with 
transports, had Argonne, 
relieved the Meuse, and, advancing 
to Sedan, had put 
fire one of the great railroad arteries 
which supplied Metz and the Ger- 
man armies of the East. 

Forty or fifty miles eastward, on 
the other side of Metz, but beyond 
reach of its guns, General Mangin 
his famous Tenth Army re- 
enforced by a larger and much fresher 
American Army—was 
top th roug! the Passes of 


rats, 
real strain. 


wept the 


intensive 


unaer 


French 
waiting to go 
over the 
Lorraine. If ever a move- 
ment promised succe 
did. foree 
was greatly 


military 
son paper, this 
on that front 
men, 


The Germar 





outnumbered in 
overwhelmingly outnumbered in ar- 
They had only sixty-six bat- 

eries in the sector every 


{ 
for the 


tillery. 
one spotted and covered, ready 
acti by two or three batteries of 
Nor coul the 


ree nforced, with « 


moment of 
Germans have been much 
* guns. 
main attack on November 
had been preliminary actions. 


allied artillery. 
ther Our troops were to 
have gone over the top in the 
fifteenth. Already 
Against the harassing but entirely soluble resistance of 
I rencl 


to take withu 


there 


machine gur the and American forces stood 
theoretically two or three weeks the other 
main line of railroad supplying 


Metz, to cut off that fortress, and in the general disorgani- 
zation of trar sport to take 


The German withdrawal might have become a rout. 


the eastern armies and 


perhaps a million prisoners. 


Factors That Brought the Armistice 
a* is was plain and probable enough. And the Amer 
LA ican advice in the council of war was for refusing terms 
Really, 


ost men so much less heavily 


‘ g on with it 
and going on wl 1 


since we came into the war so 


late, since we had | 


than our 
We could not 
Another party 
airs are always uncertain, that 
terms it is 
of course, were thinking about the 


associates, I suppose this was necessary. 
afford to take the lead in downing arms. 
ued that 


when an 


military 
enemy stops and offers satisfactory 
best to take them. All, 
question of throwing good lives after bad. Short of mirac- 
ulous luck, this movement, it was calculated, would cost 
50,000 casualtic 

There spoke finally an adviser of General Foch, who, 
probably less known to the public than many other gen- 
erals, has one of the coolest military heads in 
If we slipped up on crushing the German Army 
they might fall back and reorganize on the 
or the Rhine line in Germany. 


longest, 


Europe. 
now, he said, 
Meuse line in Belgium, say; 
Their armistice terms refused, they would realize that this 
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And the Germans did ace 
eagerly As it 
1918 brought 
We might have fought well 


tut no one could have 


harm. 
rather 


ept, 


turned 
1 


out, 
a remarkably clement 
autumn. 
into January 
prophesied that! 


The German Alibi 
7 ibsequent peace terms were, 
wecording to every opinion worth 

cor eT 


k 


ation, as heavy as Germany 


could be expected to carr In only 
could they have heen 
The Allies might 
more German ter- 


of some of 


wanted to 


one respect 
made heavier 
ve taken a little 
The imperialist 
ling nations 
thereby creat 


Alsace 


he other foot, 


our 
ing anew serie 
Lorraines with the 
and perma- 

peace of 
with Allied troops 


endanger ne the 


Per ip) 
ing Berlir 


the imperialists might 





had their way 
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was a fight to a finish. This thought might put into the 
Army, especially if it developed the fresh new 
zeal of a republican revolutionary army, the morale that 
had been lacking for the past few wee that might mean 
another year’s campaign, and a nasty 
morale of the 


German 


one 
allied 


accept the 


gentlemen present certain that the 
that had 
terms of a loser, would stand the 
Finally, what about the 
understood what he 
of No 


heavy rai veually with 
eaVY Ta » USUALLY W 1 


nations, now German, offered to 
strain of another year? 
weather? 


Everyone meant b 


now the second wee! vember. In 
the war 
November clogged and stopped al 


operations, because the tran port and heavy artillery could 


every pa 
had 


aggressive 


Snow, 


now open fighting and pursuit, in which 
is everything. The ‘ties of mud differ in 
of Northern France and Belgium. But 
lippery and sticky 
Lor- 
with mud. 


Then there 


not move. It wa 
transport 
different districts 
each in its special way is uncommonly 
With a run of bad weather the 
raine might have resolved itself into a battle 


great a sault across 
Let that happen, and the bird might escape. 


might come a desperate stand, as I have shown above. 
Possibly another thought, 
in the minds of Marshal Foch and of his French delegates. 


shoot up a good part of 


unexpressed in coun il, Was 


To make this drive they must 
Lorraine. They expected, and justly, Alsace- 
Lorraine. They hesitated to destroy of frane 
worth of their own property; they hesitated, further, to 
irritate the inhabitants of Lorraine 
But that considera 

natural humane thought of the 250,000 casualties, 
ably turned the scale in the mind of Marshal Foch 


to get back 


billions 


with the 
prob- 


weather on, together 


Some- 


what reluctantly he made his decision—an armistice, 


provided the Germans would accept his very stiff terms, 
calculated to render the German Army incompetent for 


Were the 


humble opinion, even 
our 


irms had penetrated far 
Rhine, would 


For 


! 
1 Pan-German who is still yelping 


German) 
have know more than at present 
the old-time n 
“Germany wor war’ argues thu 

There wa 
but 


houndish So 


of the 


“Germany was not really defeated in arms 
etback in July and August, it is true 
forever. But the 


spired by the 


temporary 
could have held or swine 
propaganda speeche 


dent Wilson, stabbed us in the hack 


Democrats, it 
unspeakable Pre 
This foolishne 
military « i fol 
because f ti trait who are 
Now 
Berlin 

much would it 

Probab! 

iw something while in Berlin of a certain univer 
fessor Vv | 
lor He was filling two cl 


in central: 0 


i 
got tothe army, which lost its morale. The 
We won in arm | 
ruining Germar 
Arm) 
ind of talk, 


now 


to finish o } ole German and occupy 


woul ne a Kil } 
| 


mo rman people know hb 


ery high in scholarly standing, a lib 
1irs. one in southert 
during the 
make Always he 
soldiers, passing to and from the front. 
“From Marne up to 
that Germany could and told 
“After Ru f 


to have 


one twice a wee} 


a long railroad journe 
hortly after the 
not w 


ia collapse i,in thesummer o 


ome hope that a miracle 
hem that Americ: 
+ he 


would 
penetrated tot 
force into the war they lo 
drive against 
said that the | 

Germany 
but by arms and resource 
the people know that, have 
ably many of those now how 
war’ 


n the heart 


know it, too, 
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SVDDII HINES, crack salesmatr 
KH for the Millennium motor car 
employed a direct method 
which consisted of three simple ge 
First, 
high as was 
chalant shrug of the right shoulder, and 
of the left hand. Of course if 
let fall a few velvety 
upholsteries with Etrus- 


rLLvU 
with pause betwee! 


the eyebrows as muscularly 
nd. anor 


plutocratic wave 


possi 


third, a 


Eddie was selling to a lady he un- 


about Egyptian velours 
aling with his own sex he whispered 
piral bevel gears and tubular 
of Spanish and 


dertones 
can values; and in de 
of dry 

shaft I'he 
Eddie had picked up served to make him 
fore igner who stepped in, because with 


reverently 
ropeller sparse amount 
French which 
with any 
foreigners, as with Americans, he left the crux 
of the selling to the hypnotic gesture of the 
ft hand And a of the hand, like a 
iss, is almost the same in all languages. 
shaken Eddie’s poise be 
got a Eddie 
short, had mastered one of the most 
the world—namely, that 
with al 


enummy 


wave 
Nobody had ever 


cause nobody ever chance 
Hines, ir 
aluable lessons i 


su can get away 

nost anything if you look 

wise and let the other man talk. 
Before proceeding 

to what threatened to 

he Eddie’s Waterloo it 

must be granted that 

not a difficult 

year to sell cars any 

It was espe 

the 

h how- 


where 
cially easy in 
Millennium 
Situated on 


Paix 


room 
the Rue 
of automobiles, the 

Millennium had the 

showiest, most silent 

salon of Motor Row 

ever) body 

Broad 

north of the heart of the theat 

Movir £- 

picture stars and successful playwrights gravitated toward 
the shop quite as naturally as they dropped into the 
Claridge for lunch. It was never necessary to demonstrate 
the Millennium; Eddie shrugged his shoulder in its direc- 
old. In spite of the fact that it was a good 
vear for everybody, other salesmen considered Eddie Hines 
almost superhumatr , and Eddie agreed with them. 

And then came the delicious spring day when violets and 
lilies of the bloomed —in florist 
busy corner, and people smiled just for the joy of the smil 
ind the door of the Millennium motor car showroom 
wonderful 


de la 


which, as 
knows, is on 
wa) 


rical center of the whole country 


just 


tion and it was 


valle ’ trays—on every 
ing 
opened to let in the and with it 
Mae De 

It being half pa t one 


breakfasted 


soft spring air, 
Lor te 

Miss De Lorne, who had just 
out to get the air and buy a few little 
Though she didn't 


wa 
notions, like a car and a platinum bag 
wear her 
fifty 
floor who 


two-hundred-and 
not a man on the 
tantly recognize her and begin to plan 


well-known havoc-making 


thousand-dollar smile, there was 
didn’t 
what friend he would tell about it afterward 

Quite Eddic 
Eddie never rushed at a customer as 
wanted to hurdle Let the 
As he took six languid 
ipparer tly 


from the 


her 
if she was a fence he 
do the walking! 
Mae De Lorne his 
detail of her 


leisurely Hines sauntered toward 
customers 
steps toward 
ndifferent eye grasped every 
Ruesian-sable sport coat—on which, alas! she 
had brutally pi of arbutus 
ruby earrings, which fell from her invisible ears and lay 
on the sable collar 
the saucy 
and 
hundred and fifty 

Miss De Lorne approached Eddie across the marble 
floor with businesslike 


ned a bunch and the long 
to her bewitching suéde-clad feet and 
twist of straw which rested just above her eye 
brows spelled to anyone who knew hats: “Only a 


staccato steps 
**Have you got a little bubble with a hood on the back 


and the 


oF 


the rain 
She had named the most expensive car in the shop, and 


chauffeur miles ahead out in 


Eddie brought into play his first gesture, if raising one’s 
eyebrows can be said to bea gesture 

“The omelet?” asked Mae. For the car was painted a 
brilliant Japanese yellow. By way of assent Eddie dropped 
“No,” declared Miss De Lorne; “‘if I rode 
round in that I should feel as if I was continually in mourn- 
ing for a canary.” 

Though it was time for her to look respectfully 
Eddie's eyes her gaze instead darted about in lightning 
appraisal of the other cars. 


his eyebrows. 


into 


evVvVaet Fete ese BY 


By Rebecca Hooper Eastman 
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“Have You Got a Little Bubble With a Hood on the Back 
Chauffeur Miles Ahead Out in the Rain?" 


“After all, it’s a mean trick to leave the chauffeur out 
in the wet!”"’ she said, her eyes suddenly dewy with phi- 
lanthropy. ‘‘Then, too, he might get pneumonia, and I'd 
have to bother with choosing another.”” Her eye turned 
cold and wise. ‘“‘A sort of sedan limousine with a bay 
window in front.” 

Without allowing Eddie to usher her toward it with his 
regular wedding-march stride Miss De Lorne ran ahead, 
opened the door of the next 
hopped in, with the immediate result of having Eddie 
seated cozily at her side. Buying and selling a car is not 
like scrambling for gloves round a bargain counter where 
one waits on the whims of a gum-chewing blonde. No 
when you buy a car, and sell one, you sit together in lux- 
urious semiprivate twilight and whisper of thousards. 

The other salesmen eyed the car enviously to watch the 
finish. The car was sold—they knew it. Eddie always 
grabbed the best prospects and had the fun. 

Instead of sitting silent and impressed at Eddie's side 
Miss De Lorne complained that the car wasn’t bright 
enough blue; that peacock was her favorite shade for 
motors, and that she wouldn’t buy any car unless Eddie 
would have it done in brilliant blue, and upholster it in 
green and gold. Very peacocky, she wanted it. 

It being high time for the shrug Eddie proceeded accord- 
ing to his formula and said: ‘‘ What you want is the omelet 
model done in gray. That would be sporty yet sedate. 
You'd so soon tire of the peacock idea.” 

Miss De Lorne took out a platinum cigarette case, drew 
forth a cigarette which matched her new hat, and began 
to puff dreamily. The buckwheat cakes and sirup with 
which she had concluded her breakfast made her feel cross 
and sleepy, and she therefore yawned, showing every one 
of her faultless teeth. What is more, she did not politely 


most expensive car and 


May &,1920 


tap her upper lip to hide the yawn, 
because she never took the trouble to 
be polite. What was the use? She 
could get there without it. Being 
polite consumed too much time. 
As she gazed loftily at the sleek sales- 
man she became annoyed that any man 
could sit at her side and still be so wrapped 
in his own importance. Life was dull; she 
hadn’t had even an argument for days. It 
was about time to start something. With 
no well-mapped plan of conduct she sud- 
denly turned on Eddie the full bedazzle- 
ment of her smile, the genuine two- 
hundred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar article. 

It did its work. Eddie had seen her on 

the screen in every part she ever played; 
her name drew him like a magnet 
into a picture palace. From the 
very spot where he sat he could 
look down Broadway and see her 
name in letters six feet high. At 
night that name blinked ‘at him 
in electricity from out 
his bedroom window. 
It is one thing to go into 
ecstasies over a smile 
which comes to you 
from a screen, and quite 
another to see the same 
smile at work six inches 
from your own nose. 
Involuntarily Eddie 
had leaned forward. 
‘“‘What you want is 
the car you looked at 
first,””’ he stammered, 
putting in the famous 
wave of the hand long before 
the scenery was set for it. 
He had rather sell Mae De 
Lorne a car than sell a fleet of 
them to anybody else. She must take the 
omelet; it would be the crowning of his 
career. The other salesmen were growing 
more and more furtive-eyed and jealous. 
Not one of them had missed the smile. 
George Luck, the lazy colored boy in livery, 
approached, ostensibly to polish the hood, 
but really to gaze enthralled on Mae De 
Lorne. 

“I don’t know.”” Miss De Lorne turned 
suddenly serious, and it was as if a cloud 
had come across the sun. ‘I don’t think 
I'll bother with a car to-day. Shopping 
wearies me. I felt fine when I first came 
in here, but now I’m getting tired hearing 
you explain what I want.” 

“Why, I’ve only said about five words.” 

“T know what I want without your saying a thing. As 
I see it, you're just here to take the money, which I’ve got 
with me. Tell that coon to stop manicuring the hood. 
And the more you come this expert-salesman stuff the 
further you are from getting me to buy a car. I certainly 
do hate talk!” 

“If you hate all talk I needn’t be disturbed over your 
not liking mine!” 

“Judging by the large samples yours would kill me in 
the piece 

Miss De Lorne blew smoke at him. She was fairly ach- 
ing for a fuss; and Eddie Hines knew it. It would be 
terrible if she got going. He wished, nay he prayed, that 
other customers would come in and distract those other 
busybodies of salesmen. . 

“That'll do, George!” he said to the colored boy, who 
grinned and moved to polish the omelet. 

A new element had entered into the problem of selling 
Mae De Lorne a Millennium car. Eddie's comfortable 
moving-picture worship of her had changed in her pres- 
ence, and in spite of her rudeness, to a consuming love, to 
a vital all-possessing fact. He felt as if all his ballast had 
fallen overboard at once. In order to appear normal he 
nervously began to roll a cigarette. 

“Don’t smoke!’’ commanded Miss De Lorne. 
other people’s tobacco.” 

“You didn’t offer me any of yours!’ 

“And don’t come any cave-man stuff. I can tell by the 
look in a man’s eyes when he’s going to get fresh.” 

“‘Not fresh—just truthful,” said Eddie; and then: “Oh, 
forgive me—I didn’t mean it. You see I’m one of the 
millions who si 


DEX TER 


’ 


and the 


“T hate 
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HE homeward-bound Black Sea transport, aboard 
which he was to lunch, lay moored alongside the 
Galata Quay; and to the young American, traveling 
to join a relief mission in Armenia and treading for the 
first time those outlying shores of the war, it seemed as he 
approached her as if she were full-freighted with shore- 
ward gazing eyes. Even the at the foot 
of her steep gangways seemed lost in a mere preoccupation 


armed sentries 


of gazing; and along her rail, from the forecastle, where 
the seamen took their midday leisure, through the throng 
of khaki-clad soldiers and the midship crowd of refugees, 
to the quarter-deck, where the officers leaned and smoked, 
half a thousand faces seemed to a silent inten- 
sity upon the and minarets and 
gardens of Constantinople. So definite a thing was that 
still stare of many eyes that he half paused, embarrassed 
and uncertain; he had yet to learn that drag of hearts 
and eyes toward a world that is stable— where power is the 


pore in 


roofs 


of earnestness, 


weapon of right, and law is king 

His host, a gaunt man, trim in the uniform of a British 
captain of infantry, waved to him from among the group 
of motley refugees at the head of the midship gangway; 
the younger man waved 

and went forward 
quickly to climb into the 
silence of that multitude 
of starers 

“You're in good time,” 
the British captain assured 
him. ‘Lunch won’t be for 
ten minutes yet 


back 


Let's go 
aft to the smoking room 
and get a cocktail, shall 
we?” 

He moved to 
way through the 
about them of those silent 
confidants of the 
in the north, threading 
his way with care to dis- 
turb or displace none of 
them 


lead the 


groups 


horror 


Tothe American it wasa 
little like passing in a fes- 
tive dress among the 


mourners at a funeral; 
there was in them, in their 
silence, in their gravity and 
a sort of fatigued inertia of 
attitude, the suggestion of 
an aloofness of woe which 
no human sympathy could 
penetrate 

‘*Refugees, 
they?”’ he awk- 
wardly of his host. The 
nodded. ‘‘ From 
Odessa? ”’ 

The Englishman turned 


arer 


asked 


ot her 


his thin face, weary and 
dark, upon him. ‘From 
hell!”’ he answered, with- 


out particular emphasis 
‘*Kieff — Odessa — Niko 
laieff —all over the place!” 


He paused at a vacant 
the rail. ‘‘ Don't 
let "em see you staring at 
them,” he said; ‘‘ but take 
a look all the same.’ 

He produced his ciga- 
rette and while the 
American lit a cigarette he 
had time to confirm 
first impression. It 
not their strange or ragged 
clothing that touched upon 
one’s nor the fact 
that among the worst clad 
of them were men and 
women with fine and cul- 
tured faces; it was still 
their effect of being ini- 
tiates in a knowledge and 
experience in which he 
could never participate. 

“That old chap’’—the 
Englishman’s quiet voice 
spoke at his ear—‘‘ old man 
with the beard and the 
patch over his eye—he was 


@ prince,” 


place on 


case; 


his 
was 


sense, 


S 


“Which one?” 
“Him? But say! 
fectly beautiful girl! 

His host glanced carelessly. ‘‘So I’m told,” he answered 
with a deliberation of indifference in his **Well- 
dressed, too, eh? Expensive young female, that!” 

“But * the American protested, and flushed 

His host was smiling a narrow tight smile that was 
strangely bitter and hateful. But the younger man was 
staunch 

“T don’t you said. ‘But she’s 
about the sweetest and daintiest thing I’ve seen since | 
left home. And I don’t see why, just because she’s smart 


TILLUSTRATED 


The other gazed with pitying intent. 
See—just beyond him—-what a per- 


tone 


know what mean,” he 


and spotless 
The elder man nodded. ‘‘ That's what she 
is— you've hit it! She’s come to me out of that blood path, 
that hell of outrage and murder and bestiality, without a 
blood spot or a body spot or a soul spot ” 
The other stared at him in doubt, then let his eyes 
travel back to the girl of whom they spoke. She had been 
sitting in a deck chair, her hands clasped in her lap, her 
bare head with its coils of bronze hair a little drooped 


“Spotless!” 


She's spot less ! 





“It Might be Well Not to Let People Know That You are Still Here, Elena, 
Disorganized"' 
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unfold- 
to the 


a tall slim girl of about twenty years of age. 


Now she rose, 
ing from her almost prostrate position in the chair 


forward as she gazed upon the city 


stature of 
Her clothes, a frock of sober gray, hung trimly about her, 
enhancing the virginal quality she had; in all things she 
was girlish and exquisite, and as she turned to move along 
the crowded deck toward them the American had for the 


first time a view of her, full face 

“Huh!” It was asnort of indignation at his companion’s 
comments. Wide eyes of an ineffable composure looked 
from under serene brows; a mouth, sweet and pure as 


childhood itself, was tranquil as the eyes: in all the face, 


like a seal set upon its beauty, there was the quiet of un 


awakened and unalarmed maidenhood 


She was making for a door in the superstructure that 
lay a little beyond the two men, and by reason of those 


about she would have little room in 
which to pass them. With that upright and girli 
of hers she approached; the American 


crushed back against the rail to give her space; her gentle 


who stood and sat 
sh dignity 
nearest to her, 
and calm eyes rested with no flicker of expression for a 
moment upon his face. Then it was the Englishman’ 
turn to give way; but he 
did not move 

One elbow on the rail, 
cigarette between his fin- 
gers, a gaitered ankle 
crossed over the other, he 
held his posture without 
shifting a muscle. Not 
even his wearily saturnine 
face, aged in the years of 
the war, altered by ashade 

The girl hesitated for an 
instant; in her hesitation 
only was there visible a 
moment of bewilderment 
Then, squeezing against a 
group of silent refugees, 


she paused and went her 
way. The American, red 
faced and indignant, faced 
round to his host. He was 
the other’s guest; he knew 
all about that; but the 


thing had been as gross as 
an indecency 

The Englishman jerked 
his head with a little hope 


less motion and laughed 
shortly 

That was rotten of 
me,” he said ‘You'd 
think lwasaHun! Only 


spot leasness ! 


that dam: 
You we. ] 
embarking ‘em 
ing ‘ould about 
‘em found 
what that spotlessness, as 


had the job of 


and learn- 
what | 

and | out 
you call it, cost to keep up 
I'm no good at telling a 


story or I'd try and ex- 


plain However, let's go 
and get that cocktail be 
fore the bugle goes for 
lunch!" 


If the 
railed 


British 
against 
lessness had been a better 
hand at if he 
had known it all, doubtle 

he would have begun wit! 
of that innate 
incapacity for 


captain 
who spot 


a tale, and 


an account 
Russian 
prompt and discreet action 
which was the chief of the 
Count Udiloff's attribute 

An old mar 
for 


greatness of hi 


who had lived 


sixty years upon the 


ame and 
the pomp of appear 
Bolshe 
viks mashed him to a pulp 
the 
old aquiline 


looked 


helore tne 
ipor tne stones of 
treet nis rire 
face had 
long silver 
he had ignored 


out over 
Dundreary 


whiskers 


the mob and its temper till 
too safely to 


t was late 
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Forty Years of 


RIX 

PFTVWE fatal news of the assassination of Stolypin 
came to me in the shape of a wireless message 
received on board the White Star steamship 
Adriatic to New York to bid 
good-by to my 
friends in this 
, for I had 
informed 
the au 
should be 


when on my way 


country 
been 
that in 
tumn I 
recalled from 
post of Ambassa 
dor to the I 
tates and should 
be appointed a life 
member of the 
Council of the 
Empire-that 1 
to say, of the 
house of 
sian Par 
such a 
the 


my 


nites 


upper 
the Rus 
liament, 
it was under 
constitution of 
October, 1905 
My 
ment as member 
of the Council of 
the Empire hav 
ing taken place in 
the late autumn 
of 1911, we made 


appoint 


up our minds to 
settle down in 
Paris, the 
of refuge of most 
retired diplomats 
of all 
This arrange 
ment did 
terfere with 
attending to 
parliamentary 
duties, for which 


has en 


nations. 


not in- 
my 
my 


purpose I used to 
go every winter to 
St Petersburg, 
wherel kept bach 





elor quarters at 
Having 


seat in 


my club 
taken my 


> 


By BARON ROSEN 


Former Ambassador From Russia to the United States 


could actually take place without any serious and 
really effective attempt apparently having been 
made to prevent it? This question can certainly 
not be answered offhand by the simple assertion 
that the great war 
was as unpre- 





—_____ 
ventable by hu- 


man means as an 
earthquake, upon 
the ground that, 
as in the physical 
world, so also in 
the social world, 
though great 
changes come 
about by slow 
and imperceptible 
processes, catas- 
trophic upheavals 
usually mark the 
advent of a new 
age. It stands to 
reason that, how- 
ever great may 
have been the 
changes in the po- 
litical, economic 
or moral condi- 
tions of the world 
which rendered 
the World War 
seemingly una- 
voidable, the fact 
of the actual out- 
break of that war, 
as of any other 
war, must be and 
can always be 
traced back to 
the direct action 
of a certain num- 
ber—and that a 
very limited num- 
ber—of human 
beings. Before at- 
tempting to an- 
alyze the motives 
which in the pres- 
ent case may have 
determined the 
action of these 








the council in De L 
i911, I 
naturally during 

my first session could not take any active part whatever in 
the business of the house and confined myself to studying, 
so to speak, the lay of the land 

It did not take me long to realize that under the rules of 
the house it would be exceedingly difficult if not impos- 
sible for me to obtain a chance of having my say on any 
question, not only of foreign affairs but even of the general 
trend of the domestic policy of the government. I deter- 
mined therefore to refrain for the time being from any 
attempt in that direction and to devote myself to the 
study of the social-and political conditions responsible for 
the general political situation in Europe, the disquieting 
nature of which could not but be felt instinctively by even 
the least observant public in all European countries. No 
better for the of such could be 
selected than Paris, where I had decided to spend most of 
my time in future, and I hastened te rejoin my family 
there as soon as the session of the Council of the Empire 
was concluded in the late spring of 1912. 

Those of my American readers who happened to be in 
Europe in the years immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the World War must surely 
was myself, of the presence everywhere of a certain oppres- 
sive feeling, a vague premonition of portentous events, It 
was the sultry, enervating atmosphere of a gathering 
thunderstorm, the rumblings of which, amidst 
flashes of lightning, were reaching us already from the 
far-away Balkans, that perennial storm center and powder 
magazine of Europe 

At the same time never was the social life in European 
capitals gayer and more brilliant; never was the contrast 
more glaring between the extravagant luxury and en- 
chanted freedom of enjoyment of the few and the want 
and the narrow limitations of the many, condemned to a 
life of incessant toil, joyless monotony and anxious inse- 
curity; conditions more favorable for a viru- 
lent outbreak of that old, chronic and incurable disease 
with which civilized mankind is and probably always will 


cember, 


point pursuit studies 


have been conscious, as I 


distant 


never were 


The Moscow Kremlin 


remain afflicted—the everlasting strife between those who 
have and those who have not. Incurable, because there is 
not and there never will be a sufficiency of the good things 
of this world to go round, and therefore their enjoyment 
will always be limited to a small minority, whereas the 
thirst for such enjoyment among the majority is con- 
stantly growing as the spread of education and enlighten- 
ment among the popular masses renders them more and 
more impatient of the limitations imposed by their material 
dependence and social inferiority. But apparently blind to 
the manifold symptoms of ever-growing social unrest and 
discontent, and deaf to the subterranean rumblings pre- 
monitory of impending cataclysms, the ruling powers of the 
leading nations of Europe were pursuing their frenzied 
competition in ever-growing armaments instead of devoting, 
be it only a tenth part of their people’s treasure thus wasted 
for aims of destruction, to the bettering of the lot and the 
lightening of the burden of the toiling masses. 

They seemed to be solely preoccupied with political 
combinations and calculations in view of the general 
European war, which all those in the know saw coming, 
of which all their peoples instinctively stood in fear and 
awe and to which undoubtedly these peoples were utterly 
opposed, all without exception. The feeling was certainly 
general everywhere that a European war, if it ever came, 
would mean a catastrophe of incalculable extent. The 
colossal size of the armies, rendered possible by the adop- 
tion by all the great Powers of the Continent of the sys- 
tem of universal compulsory military service and the 
never-stopping development of new and ever more per- 
fected means of destruction on ore hand, and on the other 
the extremely delicate structure of credit, with its ramifi- 
cations embracing the whole world, on the foundation of 
which the prosperity of the leading nations is built—these 
were conditions which were bound to lead to a catastrophe 
unparalleled in the history of mankind, if a general war 
was suffered to break out in Europe. How, then, was it 
possible that an event so generally and so justly dreaded 


human beings at 
the critical mo- 
ment when the 
fate of nations depended on their decisions, it will be nec- 
essary to review briefly the historical developments which 
led up to the conditions confronting the modern world. 

History shows that, ever since Europe had emerged 
from the Middle Ages and had become crystallized in a 
number of independent states, wars—with the exception of 
the Thirty Years’ War, which was a religious war and 
turned devastated Germany almost into a desert—were 
brought about by the personal or dynastic ambitions, the 
lust of conquest or domination of rulers, in all of which 
their peoples had no share. If no longer conducted in that 
spirit of sportsmanlike chivalry which on one celebrated 
occasion caused the French, drawn up in battle array, to 
salute their English adversaries with the cry: “ Tirez les 
premiers, Messieurs les Anglais,"’ wars were carried on by, 
comparatively speaking, very small professional armies, 
whose operations were necessarily confined to correspond- 
ingly limited areas, and were in every sense wars between 
rulers and governments, and not between peoples, there- 
fore not engendering anything like the formidable volume 
of international and race hatred bred by the World War, 
which bodes no good for the future of mankind. 

Indeed, while waging war against some German Powers 
a French king had in his service a German regiment bearing 
the official style and title of Royal Allemand, and Marshal 
Saxe was one of the greatest leaders of his armies; just as 
Hessian regiments, hired out by their ruler, were fighting 
the battles of King George III, while other Germans, like 
Steuben, were helping to organize the American forces. 

Two things were not born as yet, two things destined to 
prove of the utmost importance in shaping the destinies of 
Europe, and both, strangely enough, connected with the 
name of Napoleon. I mean the “nation in arms,” or 
universal compulsory military service; and the “question 
of nationalities.” The birth of the first was due to the 
crushing defeat inflicted by Napoleon I on Prussia after 
the Battle of Jena, when a strict limitation of his military 
forces was imposed on the enemy by treaty and led to the 
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systematic evasion of its st pu- of preponderance which, be 
| lations by the conversion of the 


felt as a threat to the maint« 
much reduced long-service army 


of Prussia into a national army, 
| ii or a “nation in arms,” on the 
i 

| 

} 

| 

| 
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nance of the European equilib 
rium, was bound to lead in the 
end to the formation of a coali 
basis of a universal short-term tion againet Rusela such as en 
service as we knew it before the camneassl ter dtleet la te 
Crimean War. It appears, i 
deed, that the foundation for 


such a coalition had been laid 


war. The credit of having been 
the first to raise the ‘‘ question 
5 ; : 

' \ of nationalities’ belongs to Na- 


poleon III, who made it the already at the time of the Cor 


| guiding principle of his foreign gress of Vienna by a secret 

' policy. understanding between Great 
J Another circumstance charac- Britain, France and Austria 

i teristic of the epoch of so-called A similar motive of hostility 


dynastic wars was that such 








to any Power appearing to a 
| wars could be terminated by the sume or actually exercising pre 
’ ruling Powers accordir g to the ponderar ce on the European 
| dictates of reason and sound 





continent had caused in the past 





























f statesmanship, undeterred by the formation of powerful coali 
1 popular passions and the hys- tions against Louis XIV, Fred 
| } terical clamor of yellow journal- erick the Great and Napoleon 
ism. Thus the Emperor Alex- And when after the Crimean 
| ander I, though his country had War Napoleon IIT had begun to 
H| been invaded by the hordes of assume the part of arbiter of 
it Napoleon and his allies, and his the destinies of Europe, it wa 
N ancient capital had been laid in this same feeling that caused 
ashes, could, when at last he public opinion in most neutral 
‘a ‘ entered Paris as a triumphant countries to side with Prussia in 
i victor, raise his authoritative the Franco-Prussian War—a 
\ voice in favor of defeated France = — feeling that was soon to be re 
: and by his all-powerful opposi- The Russian Peasant of Half a Century Ago versed with, in the end, deadly 
; 4 tion to the plans of some of his effect when the megalomania 
( allies prevent her dismemberment and humiliation, en- men. It bore in itself the germs of its dissolution. To of Junkerdom and Pan-Germanism, coupled with a tact 
W : abling her representative at the Congress of Vienna to begin with, the idea of the Holy Alliance, which corre- lessly pretentious and offensively provocative official 
| f play in the Areopagus of Europe a part worthy of his sponded to the mystical strain in the Emperor Alexander’s diplomacy, had succeeded in concentrating on united 
i country and his nation mentality inasmuch as it was meant to reaffirm and for- Germany the hostility of almost a!l mankind. 
i Also that congress was a congress led by statesmen of tify the monarchical principle, in the sense of the absolute In trying to retrace in summary outline the histor f 
4 the caliber of Alexander I, Talleyrand, Castlereagh and monarchy or autocracy, could, of course, not be unreserv- the changing groupings and regroupings of Europ« 
\ Metternich. If its nowadays much maligned work was’ edly adhered to by Great Britain. It was bound, moreover, Powers in connection with the idea of combating the pre 
i A based on an idea repugnant to contemporary opinion, that to come into contradiction in its practical application with ponderance of any one of them I have made use of t 
i ‘ of a Holy Alliance for the defense of the monarchical prin- the liberal ideas of Alexander I himself. Thus it came expression “European equilibrium” as a literal translatior 
}{ j ciple against t! assaults of the Revolution, it must never- about that, while the rest of Europe was to remain subject from the French “¢quilibre Europée n’—an expre ow 
H | i § theless be conceded that its other principal aim, that of the to autocratic monarchies, the restoration of the Bourbons commonly used in diplomatic parlance, meaning the equi- 
a) maintenance of peace, was in a measure attained, ina to the throne of Franee was made dependent upon the librium of forces in Europe, a thing one hears frequent! 
| ‘ much as during forty years, until 1854, there had not been grant by Louis XVIII of a constitution, and that the newly spoken of, sometimes favorably and sometimes disparag 
mM a war between the great Powers of Europe. The future created Kingdom of Poland was to be united to the Rus- ingly, but mostly as the “balance of power.” 
{ | 4 will show whether it will be possible some day to claim sian crown as a semi-independent, constitutionally gov- Now in this connection I beg leave to observe that the 
\ that much for the recent attempt at securing the peace of erned state, with the Emperor of Russia as constitu- expressions do not by any means convey always the same 
) | ; mankind by the creation of a League of Nations from which tional King of Poland. Given two groups of Powers whose forces approx 
are excluded three formerly great and prosperous empires Furthermore, in reconstructing the system of the com- mately balance and who therefore represent an equilibrium 
| actually destroyed and reduced to a state not only of munity of European states, so ruthlessly destroyed by of forces, the balance of power would belong to any Power 
impotence, supposed to be desirable, but also of chaos, Napoleon's short-lived but omnipotent dictatorship, exer- outside that grouping which, being strong enough for that 
". obviously danger-__cised over all Europe with the sole exception of Russiaand purpose, could 
| ; ous totheirneigh- Great Britain, the Congress of Vienna did not take into destroy that - 
bors. consideration at all the question of nationalities and their equilibrium by 
The work of natural tendency toward unification—a tendency obvi- joining one or the 
\ the Congress of ously dormant, which, however, had not begun as yet to other side and se | 
( j Vienna, however, assert itself cure preponder | 
was no more per- And, lastly, the leading part which the Emperor ance and victory i | 
} fect than any Alexander had been playing at the congress and in the Continued on 
| | other work of resettlement of Europe had given to Russia a position Page 66 : | 
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SEEING 


LMINGS 


By William Hamilton Osborne 


ILLVvUSTTRATE DO BrY 


r wa two-thirt nt orning Pine, the cashier o 
the Four Corr ‘harmacy, wa lounging his chair 
hehind his desk. a mavgazir ’ ind his feet cocked up 


with light It was the 
wh, and by all odds it 
Without, the twisted 
Market from 


ishier, stared at the 


Inside 


equinoctial storm swept Street 


sterr Pine the 


d at the 


night ¢ 
it hi He was 
' 


youthful, his hair prematurely 


clock tared magazine 


a bit 
bewilderment he shook his head from 
baffled, puzzled — hope 
head— he talked 


With an air of 
to time He 
blocked. He 
ftiv te 

It eat 

t. Nobody car 
Over and over 

hour after 
analyzed the 
thing had been ine nothing could have been fore 
eer No, he couldn't help it he wa ired of that 
He picked up his desk standard 


wemed a mat 


tinne 
ept on shaking his 
himself 

he assured himself. “I can’t help 
It can’t be he Iped 

again he had been telling himself that; 
after Over and over he 


indulged ir 


t be helped 
help it 
hour night night 
ituatior post mortem. Ever; 
itable 
wella 
I'he telephone bell rang 
Ile placed the recet 
it can’t be helped,” he yelled into the transmitter 
Then he tant. \ 
voice came in ov 
“What did you say 
Pine’'s face lighted 
‘Is that you?” 
this time of night?” 
“What did you say?” 
ently Pine nodded as though he were face to face with her. 
Asked you,”’ he returned, 
doing up this time of night “i 
“No,” persisted the wom: 
that something else you said.” 
‘Why, just ‘hello,’ didn’t I?” said 
“Sounded as though you 
called for the 
woman with an uneas 


ver at his ear 
stopped talking for an it woman’ 
er the wire 


?”’ demanded the woman’s voice 


he queried. “What are you doing up 


repeated the woman a bit insist 


‘what you were 


before 
Pine 
help,”” returned 
laugh 
Look here,”’ said Pine, “‘are 


vurself?”’ 


you all right 


Everything’s all right,” said 


the womar I have nothing 
to say I woke up lonesome, I 
gues Thought I'd eall you 
up forcompany. Are you busy 
now?" 

“Busy!” echoed Pine wearil 
Go or 


cheer me up Un 


“I'm never busy talk. 
You 
lees you really ought to 
be a lee p ' 
He stopped for an in- 
It was at that jun 
that the fox-faced 


individual came slinking in 


stant 


ture 


through the swinging door 
of the Fe 
a fox-faced individ- 
fur lined 
overcoat with an astrakhan 
collar, and aderby hat. He 


uur Corners Phar 
macy 
ual wearing a 


came in through the swing- 
ing doors and stood just in- 
side shaking the rain from 
him. Then he 

came on down the 

aisle glancing ur 

certainly about 

him. He stopped 

in front of Pine’s 

desk P 
nodded to 
The man waited 
until Pine had 
finished his con 
versation over 
the wire. Then he 
pressed forward, 


ine 
him 


The Telephone Bell Rang. 


ARTHUR D. 


He Placed the Receiver at His Ear. 


FULLER 
fumbling in his waisteoat pocket. ‘Terrible bad 
night,” he said to Pine 

He produced a folded slip of paper and handed 
cashier. Pine took it, 
absent-mindedly ran it under the time stamp. It 


it to the read it casually and 
was a prescription. 
‘From Doctor Leary of the sanitarium,”’ said the 
fox-faced man, swinging his derby hat in the air 
to dry it. “I'll wait. He wants it filled as soon as 
po sible.”’ 
“‘Surest thing you know,” returned the cashier 
pleasantly. 
He tossed the bit of paper into a wire basket 
overhead. He pulled a cord handle; the wire bas- 
ket scooted through space toward the prescription 
balcony at the rear end of the store. 
“Perry!” yelped Pine, following the basket with 
his voice, 
‘“Right-o!” responded the muffled voice of the 
unseen prescription clerk, 
The prescription clerk whistled a spyightly tune 
evidently that he was all alive. He still 
remained hand, which 
groped round the corner of a partition on the bal- 
clutched the bit of paper from the basket and ther 
disappeared. The fox-faced individual paced up and down 
the store, flapping his coat this way and that to beat the 
raindrops from it. He stamped his well-shod feet upon the 
floor. He glanced at the prescription baleony; he glanced 
at the cashier; he glanced with frequency toward the 
swinging doors through which he had made his advent. 
The telephone bell rang once again. At its ring the 
then with an appearance of unconcern 
he sank into a chair. Pine seized 
the instrument again. 
“Hello!” said Pine, 
**Pine,”’ said a low voice—“‘ Pine, 
listen! Let me do the talk- 
ing. This is Perry—Perry. 
Get me? Quiet now.” 

Pine’s face broke into a 
welcoming grin. 

“Hello, old scout!” he 
cried joyously. “ Texpected 
you to call me up this after- 
noon.” 

“Get this, Pine,”’ went 
on the prescription clerk 
“this prescription that you 
just sent up is for heroin 
you noticed that?” 

“Oh, sure!”’ said Pine, 
beaming 

‘*Pine,’’ said 
crisply, “get this! 

a considerable quantity of*heroin 
See?” 


t » indicate 
invisible, save as to one 


cony, 


stranger started; 





Perry 

It’s for 
an unus- 
ual amount 

‘Saturday suits me,”’ chuckled the cashier. 

“Pine,” went on the prescription clerk, 
“the Doctor Leary signature looks queer to 
me. It’s phony, or I'll eat my hat. Hold 
that lad there until I call up Leary and find 
out for sure. You get me, Pine?” 

“All right,”” nodded Pine complacently— 
“well, make it Sunday then. The better the 
day the better the deed.” He hung up the 
receiver. He picked up the early morning edi- 
tion of a New York newspaper, sauntered out 

across the floor and handed 
the paper to his customer. 

“Kill time,” said Pine 
pleasantly. ‘It always takes 


“It Can't be Helped,"’ 


Ne Yeitted Into the Transmitter 


May 88,1920 


that lad up there fifteen or twenty minutes at 
the least. He’s slow, but always sure.” 

Perry, the prescription clerk, was 
swift and sure this time. Inside of his 
allotted twenty minutes he had called 

up the physician whose name 
appeared upon the prescrip- 
tion; and Leary, the physi- 
cian, had called headquar- 
ters, and headquarters 
responded on the jump. 
When at last the fox-faced 
man, with the first indication 
of his impatience, drew forth 
his watch and started toward 
Pine’s desk he walked 
straight intothe outstretched 
arms of two plain-clothes 
men who had been sent there 
to apprehend him. He was 
taken completely by sur- 
prise. Hesubmitted to arrest 
without astruggle. The men 
from headquarters hand- 
cuffed him and then con- 
fronted the cashier. 

“Where's this prescription 
that he forged?” queried one 
of them. 

“Perry!” cried Pine. 

“I’m on my way,” yelled 
the prescription clerk, taking 

? the balcony steps three at a 
bound. 

He produced a slip of 
paper and handed it to one 
of the officers. The officer 
exhibited it to Pine. 

“This bird hand you that?” asked the plain-clothes man. 

Pine examined it and nodded. 

“‘T stamped it,” he returned. ‘I don’t know why.’ 

“*We’ll hold this bird,’’ went on the officer, ‘‘on an open 
charge. We'll bring him out before Judge Juliano at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow morning a 

“‘This morning,” corrected Pine. 

“This morning,” amended the officer. ‘‘We’ll expect 
Doctor Leary and the two of you gents on hand—eleven 
Judge Juliano. He'll be sitting at the First 


The Fox:Faced Individual 

Came Stinking in Through 

the Swinging Doors of the 
Four Corners Pharmacy 


o'clock 
Precinct. So long.’ 

When Pine left the store some few hours later the sun 
was shining bright. Market Street was steaming, drip- 
ping; but the storm was at its end. The new fresh smell of 
spring was in the air. Half blinded by the sun, Pine 
started for the west-bound trolley station just across the 
street. He felt a hand upon his arm. He turned. Perry, 
the night prescription clerk, was there. 

**Pine,” said Perry. 

“Yes,” said Pine. 

“That drug fiend,’’ went on Perry with a note of apology 
in his voice—‘‘ how about it? They don’t need a regiment 
of witnesses. They’ve got the forged prescription. They’ve 
got Leary. One of us should be enough "His voice 
trailed off into further and unintelligible apology. ‘I just 
moved yesterday. I wanted to get things sort of fixed 
to-day.” 

“I’m on!” nodded Pine. ‘I'll tell ’em all I know and all 
you know. What part of town are you moving to, young 
feller?”’ 

“Paradise Patch!” nodded Perry. “I got a swell joint 
out there.” 

“Paradise Patch?” faltered Pine. 

“And there’s my car,”’ said Perry, darting off. “‘Thanks 
much, Pine. Some time I'il do as much for you.” 

Perry swung himself aboard the car and sidled into an 
empty seat. Another man sat down beside him. It was 
Pine. 

“This your car?” cried Perry. 

“You said it,’’ smiled Pine. 

““Where do you live?” asked Perry. 

“Paradise Patch,” said Pine. 

“What do you know about that?” exclaimed the per- 
scription clerk. “‘How long have you lived there? What 
sort of a place you got?” 

‘My place,” said Pine, “‘is four-fifths mortgage.” 

“Same here,”’ said Perry. ‘‘What do you think of the 
Patch?” 

“TI think a good deal of it, 
unutterable weariness in his voice. 
man.” 

“Used to own what?” cried Perry. 

“Paradise Patch,” nodded the cashier. 

Perry stared at him incredulously. 


returned the cashier with 
“T used to own it, 
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“You— Pine?” he ex 
John Porter Pins 
“That's me,” said Pin 


His smile was a grin 


aimed. ‘‘Look here—you’re not 








ice of despair. 


” eried Perry. ‘Paradise Patch is 





“It is to-day,” conceded the cashier. “A year ago it 
wasn’t. A year ago nobody would build houses, because it 
cost too much. To-day they’re all doing it for fear that 
if they don’t it'll cost "em more. I miscalculated 


year. 


““Somebody froze you out 


by a 


asked Perry sympatheti- 





“IT can’t complain,” said Pine 


with my own money- for a song. 


Patch 
borrowed. 


‘IT bought the 

Then | 
Standish loaned me enough to open streets and put in the 
Then I sat down to wait. The Patch 
Standish couldn't wait 
mighty decent about it all 


Improvements 


waited I can’t complain. He was 





‘Standish,”’ mused Perry. ‘ Yes, I signed up with him. 
The Patch was your idea, then - 
“One of my ideas,” nodded Pine ‘only one of ‘em. I 
pres 


I used to have idea 
“And Standish gets the cream,” said Perry. 
““And I can’t help it,” said Pine. 


Ve rry started at hin 


used to have ‘em. Great gur 


“But,” he protested, ‘‘a man like you! What are you 
doing in a drug store night ” 


“because I 


can't earn money enough in the daytime to support my 


‘Because,”’ returned Pine slowly, heavil) 
family. I've got a wife and four fine kids, Perry, and 
they’re entitled to the best And they used to have the 
» Listen, Perry! 
yu know what happens—what hap- 


best That’s what hurt you get me’ 
When I get home do y« 
pens every day?” 

“Tell me,” said Perr) 
“Wher 


said Pine. “‘mvy wife puts or 


I get home from the Four Corners Pharmacy,” 
her hat and coat and starts 
out for the 
office the 


comes home at night, 


day she’s a typist in a department store 
Birds Nest next to us downtown. When she 
then I start out. It’s the kids, you 
see. We've got to handle them—and we've got to handle 
"em right to school in the morning, and 
their mother takes care of “em at night. And I can’t help 
it, ding it! Perry, I'm no good. I know I’m no good 
Look here!" He took off his hat and tapped his head with 


his closed hand. “Solid ivory,” he said, 


I send ’em of 


} 


“Not” 
you x 

“Ah,” nodded Pine, ‘‘ you've struck it! 
Look here, Perry! I can't help it. Over and over again 
I can’t help it! You get me? I've tried everything I 
know-—for a day or so. The factories—the shipyards 
and driving auto trucks. I’ve clerked it. No go. The 
trouble’s inside of me somewhere. I’ve been accus 
tomed to thinking in terms of thousands of dollars— I 
can't get down to think in pennies. Perry, I can do ten 
hours’ work in one hour, but I can't do ten hours’ work in 


cried Perry. “‘Why, good gosh, a man like 


A man like me. 





ten. All my life I’ve made my money by doing things in 
flashes 
there are no flashes any more 
on the head. I’m done! 
loafer 

When Pine reached home his wife was waiting for him 
She was all ready to start off 


“p , 
Porter, 


letting somebody else get busy at detail And 
Paradise Patch knocked me 
From now on I'm doomed to be a 


nothing else 


said his wife, “I’ve got to go, and T won't be 
We're rushed to day a lot of letters to 
Your bed’s all ready and the children are 
You look terribly 


home till late. 
our customers 
all fixed. You can make your own tea. 
tired, Porter.” 

‘No more than you,” said Pine. He recalled 
her telephoning him the night before 


uddenly 
“*Have you had 
any sleep at all?” 

“Porter,” eried his wife, “‘what was that—that funn) 
thing you said when I called you up 
couldn't help. It sounded as though you 
yourself.” 

‘I was,” said Pine, “and that’s what I said. I said 
I couldn’t help it, and I can’t.” 

‘Help what?” she asked. 

“The whole dad-blamed thing,’ 

“Porter,” cried his wife, ‘please— please don't!”’ 

“How can I help it?” returned Pine my wife working 
her fingers to the bone. For what? To get rich? Nix —not 
even to he comfortable And the 
cussed thing about it is that the ends don’t meet.” 

‘*We've had a bully time, Porter, anyway,” she nodded 
“bully while it lasted. Listen, Porter! Ever hear me 
peak of that little pink-and-white girl down at the Birds 
Nest—little Mary Morris?” 

‘*Maybe,”’ said Porter gloomily. 

“Listen!” said his wife. ‘‘I was in the manager's office 
yesterday when she came ir What do 
you think she wanted, Porter? 


Somet} ing you 


were talking to 


said Pine 


Just to make ends meet 


to ask a favor 


> 


said Porter 
Pine’s wife smiled a bit sadly. 
““She wanted ten days’ leave of absence 


“Search me,” 


to get married 
Then—a 


That's the new stvle of trim- 


in. Ten days only—for a honeymoon, Porter 
bride, and back on the job 
ming, 


one of the boys it the store 


Porter nineteen-twenty model She's marrying 
They’re all doing it, Porter 
If they don’t do it that way they can’t do.it at all. Ten 
days’ leave of absence! Porter, aren't you glad we started 
away back in 1907?” 
Pine caught her in his arms 

remember—that leave of 
honey,”” he told her as he kissed her. “Say, 
added a 


out under your rouge and stuff 
| 


‘Something to absence, 
Puss,” he 


he looked her over, “you're pretty well fagged 
And I don't know how to 





help it—I don’t. I tell you, Pu I don’t!” 
‘Port ” said his wife sharply, ‘you're getting to be a 
bore ihout that. Of course you can’t help it. That's 


’ need is sleep You get your 
1 go to bed,” 
He told her about 


| caught the night before “T’'m 


‘I can’t go to bed,” grunted Porter 


| 


due at the First Precinct at eleven,” he explained 


’ wailed his wife 


tarted for the door, 
“wear those new six-dollar gloves that I gave you Christ- 
ma So far you haven't had them on.” 


An hour later, after he had shaved, Pine routed out the 


glove ind tried them on. They fitted well—his size: a 
trifle large. but that’s the wav he wore them. He clenched 
his hands comfortably Then he started 


‘Hello there!” he said to the six-dollar pair of glove 

His exclamation was quite justified. The middle finger 
of the right-hand glove had split from base to tip. Pine 
tripped them from his hand Me to the Birds Nest,” 
he told himself. “for another pair - 


In justice tothe Birds Nest 


of glove 
that old reliable « mporium, 


carrying a stock of everything all the time for every mem 


ber of the family—it must be said that Pine was late in 
getting there Still he wa ure he had plenty of time to 
change a pair of glove He smiled pleasantly as he crossed 
its threshold Pine was no shopper Puss did all the 
depart ment-store buying for the family. He realized that 


he hadn’t been inside the Birds Nest for a vear at least 
and maybe two. But it held for him ar 


Continued on Page 101 























“Why Should He Confess That He is a Drug Addict?"’ Queried the Judge. 


Pine Smiled Again —it Was Ail Jo Transparent 
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FT VHE living room of a California chalet- 
bungalow inhabited by Prov. TANCRED B. 

MACKELDOWNEY, the eminent authority on paleontolog 
more 1 he 
predominantly Mission of the more 


ical botany, and, particularly, by his family. 


furniture of the room i 


ascetic and bone-racking type, but there is an incongruous 


concession to the tenderness of human anatomy in the form 
of a stuffed sofa piled with cushions that are covered with 
necktie patchwork, the gaudy felt pennants of several colleges 
and other material interesting either by reason of association 
1 plaster-bronze of the Winged Victory 
surmounts a piano whose rack displays an open copy of a 
tuneful song hit entitled My Beautiful Baltimore Babe, and 
Jace 


sectional bookca 


or eye-smiting color 


# a buat of Linnwus appropriately placed on a three-tier 
¢ filled with works on botany; a telephone on 
ifs stand adjoins the bookcase ; framed pictures of The Proph- 
ela, Sir Galahad, Cophetua and the Beqgar Maid, and Mona 
walls, very rec- 
ftangular library table French 
window through which can be seen the corner of a pe rgola 
ection of campus, a flagstaff with the 


an electric fan hums on the 
and stirs the 


Lisa adorn the 
curtains of a 


covered with roses, a 
starry emblem drooping limply from its halyards in the quiv- 
ering June heat and, beyond, the dazzling white Grecian facade 


of an institution of learning, topped by a Byzantine dome. 


MACKELDOWNEY, the daughter of 
She is perhaps nineteen, 
and gives credible promise 


[Enter Miss ROSEMARY 
the house, evidently in haate 
fair, rather inelined to freckle, 
drops tennis and 

Sierra Club 
She has nice eyes, a good-humored mouth and a clear 
freckles, which, after all, are 
her Her white 
noon dress is as becoming as her white stockings are well 
futing She room with thoughtfully knitted 
brows, darts to the piano, removes My Beautiful Balti- 
more Babe from the rack and conceals it in a pile of music, 
selects Cadman's From the Land of the 
From the piano she turns 


of comfortable plumpness when she 


resigns her active membership in the 
complexion, barring the 


confined to the 


bridge of nose afler- 


surveys the 


from which she 
Sky-Blue Water a 
to the sofa and swiftly divides the cushions, throwing them 
to the 
and she deftly kick 


picks up one of the book 


a substitute 


1 paper-covered novel falls to the floor 
it out of 


two ends 
ight, and going to the table 
that are lying there, and replaces 
then sniffs 

ash (wo 
instant a bell rings sharply and 


it, face down and open; he raises her nose, 


questingly, and perceives an fray containing 
cigarette end A’ this 
she runs out of the room, carrying the ash tray with her. 
A deep masculine voice without: Oh, never mind that. 
Well, thank you very much. Yes, if you will be so kind. 
Enter RUTHERFORD EDGAR WARREN. //e isa tall, slenderly 
built young man with the student stoop, a broad forehead 
and an expression earnest beyond his years. He wears 
large, round, shell-rimmed glasses and a linen crash suit 
that rather misfits him. Just now his face is flushed with 
the heat. He seats himself on the edge of one of the unecom- 
fortable chairs, takes a handkerchief from his pocket, wipes 
forehead and wrists and dabs his hands with quick, 
nervous movements. In a minute or two he starts up and 
exposes his glowing countenance to the air current from 
tanding ina listening attitude 


his 


the electric fan; then, after 
for another minute, he begins to pace the floor. At the fourth 
turn he checks himself 
RUTHERFORD: This will never do! I must compose my 
Let me see 
tration Thirty-six minus x 
1 product of remainder—to be equal 
Dear me! A simple quadratic equation. 
(He picks up the book from the table.) 
(Reads 


Frowns with an air of intense concen- 
multiply by thirty minus 
(His frown 
Per- 


Ah! 


mind, 


dee pena, ) 
haps if | 
Sonnets From the Portuguese. 
And wilt thou have me fashion into speech 
The love I bear thee, finding words enough 


(Lays the book down and looks expectantly at the door 


|Reénter ROSEMARY, smiling a welcome and with a hand , 


outstretched. 

Rosemary: Good afternoon, Professor Warren. You 
are quite a stranger. Isn't it frightfully hot? You needn't 
answer that; you look it. Won’t you sit down? (She seats 
herself on the sofa.) 

RuTHERFORD: Thank you. I—er—I believe I will. 
(Adjusts himself to the angles of an adjacent chair.) 

ROSEMARY (starting up): Oh, net there! Here, let me 
make you comfortable. (She transfers him to one end of the 
sofa, pads his back with cushions, turns the electric fan in his 
direction so that the cold blast strikes him squarely, and then 
with a decorous interval of eighteen inches 
Now, isn’t that better? 

Very much so indeed, thank 


resumes her place, 
in the clear between them. ) 
RUTHERFORD (blinking 
you 
Rosemary: Are you getting any of that fan? (To assure 
herself she bends forward until her head is well within its 
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“Did You Think I Was Going to Let You Get Away With 
a Gaskell's Compendium Proposal to a Young Lady?" 


radius and a lock of her hair is blown almost into RUTHER- 
FORD'S face. He makes an involuntary backward movement. 
She laughs.) Oh, don’t be alarmed; I wasn’t going to— 
bite you. 

RUTHERFORD (embarrassed): I am quite sure of that. 

ROSEMARY (tartly): You needn’t be. I have my vicious 
moments. 

RUTHERFORD: That I refuse to believe. On the con- 
trary, I—er—I have a positive conviction that the fact 
is—er—otherwise. I hope—I hope that your father and 
mother are well. 

ROSEMARY: Quite well, thank you. They went down to 
the beach this morning. Cousin Judith went with them, 
and she is quite well; too, I am sorry to say. There is some 
talk of a course of bug lectures by Fabre if the faculty can 
get him; Professor Blumm is éxplaining ‘socialism to the 
grand jury by request; the Orangewaters fizzled in the 
seventh yesterday and lost their lead—score ten to three— 
they used four pitchers; Prexy was here last night and 
spoke with regret of your resignation; Billy Joyce, also 
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sn 
gy 


I 


among those present, spoke with resignation 
of your departure, but that was in my private 
ear; it’s disgustingly hot, but I think I told 
you that before. So that seems about all. Now, what 
have you got to say? 
RUTHERFORD (rather overwhelmed): Why, I—I 
ROSEMARY (interrupting): Professor Warren, as psycho- 
logical expert to the recently instituted Institution of Indus- 
trial Efficiency, Incorporated, how would you class yourself 
in mentality? Don’t stare; just answer the question. 
RUTHERFORD (helplessly): But I don’t quite understand. 
ROSEMARY (shaking her head sadly): I'm afraid you 
wouldn’t qualify for any position of real importance. Now 
think carefully. You are going to examine people who 
want situations, and tell the people who think of hiring 
them how they rate in mental capacity; isn’t that it? 
RUTHERFORD: Roughly speaking, yes. 
ROSEMARY (with a laughing pretense of being offended): 
Thank you, Professor Warren. I was not aware that I 
spoke roughly. 
RUTHERFORD (eagerly): Oh, I didn’t mean that at all. 
Please don’t think —— 
ROSEMARY: That is exactly the point that I am trying 
to make in my poor, rough way. You ask people questions 
and scientifically gauge their qualities of mind by the time 
they take to answer, as well'as by the clearness and exact- 
ness of their replies; isn’t that it? 
RUTHERFORD (with perceptible restraint): Yes. 
ROSEMARY (smiling approval): That's better! Prompt, 
brief and conclusive. Why didn’t you answer like that 
before? I asked you two simple questions. You stam- 
mered at the first one and didn’t understand the other. 
Wouldn't that argue an inferior type of mind? This isn’t 
personal, like accusing people of rough speaking. I’m ask- 
ing in a spirit of scientific investigation. 
RUTHERFORD (pulling himself together): Miss Rosemary, 
I acknowledge the justice of your observation. I can only 
say that most unaccountably I find myself in an abnor- 
mally confused state of mind that naturally results in an 
incoherent and hesitating expression in speech. I can only 
remember one similar experience, and that, oddly enough, 
happened exactly a week ago last night when we—when 
I That brings me to what I was about (With 
agitation): There! You see how it is with me. Please ex- 
cuse me, Miss Rosemary. Give me a minute. (He takes 
his handkerchief from his pocket and wipes his forehead.) 1 
think that fan—do you mind if I turn it in another direc- 
tion? Perhaps if I shut off the switch—may I? I think it 
distracts me. It may be that. I really think it must be. 
ROSEMARY: Go as far as you like, professor. (She watches 
him with a demure smile as he rises and shuts off the fan. 
He sighs with relief and returns to the sofa. ) 
RUTHERFORD: As I was about to say, my psychological 
investigations have hitherto been empirical rather than 
introspective, and objective rather than empirical, but 
what you say suggests that if I had certain instruments 
here I might make some interesting experiments. 
ROSEMARY: One can make interesting experiments 
without instruments sometimes. 
RUTHERFORD (thoughtfully and disregarding her): Yes, 
highly suggestive. In fact, it seems rather to overthrow the 
basic assumption of normality in the subject and indicate 
a consideration of circumstances likely to affect the facul- 
ties psychologically analyzed. 
RoseEMARY: I’m afraid I shall have to trouble you to 
come down a few flights, professor. The elevator seems to 
be jammed on my floor and it’s too hot to climb. 
RUTHERFORD: I beg your pardon? 
ROSEMARY: Metaphorical stuff, professor. I mean to 
say that if you would kindly put that in words of from one 
to two syllables I could understand you more readily and 
with less effort. 
RUTHERFORD: Excuse me. In other words, we assume, 
in making our tests, that a person is in a normal state of 
mind, without taking into account the possible influence 
of some emotion of a disturbing nature. Thereby our rati- 
ocination is not necessarily but likely to be based on false 
premises, or, if not false —— 
ROSEMARY (clasping her hands imploringly): Have a 
heart, professor! Why not postpone this ratiocination 
until cooler weather and tell me what you wanted to see me 
about? Your note said it was a matter of moment. Now 
you have been here several moments, haven’t you? 
RUTHERFORD: Oh, yes. You received my note, of 
course. Yes. (He gulps thrice, looks round the room and at 
the ceiling. His eye then falls on the Sonnets From the Portu- 
guese and gleams with inspiration. He rises, takes up the 
book and reads, in a tremulous voice): 
And wilt thou have me fashion into speech 
The love I bear thee, finding words enough, 
And hold 

(He stops.) 











a 







Rutherford Starts and Frowns 


ROSEMARY (encouragingly Go on, please! That’s so 
sweet! 

RUTHERFORD: It is all that seems applicable at the 
present moment. Miss Rosemary, after what transpired a 
week ago last night, when I dared, for the first time, to 
give you my confidence, when —— (He pulls his left shirt 
cuff below the sleeve of his coat and glances at it.) When I 
thrilled to the touch of your dear hand lying within my 
own and 

ROSEMARY (sifting up erectly with a shocked expression): 
Why, Pro-fessor Warren! How can you say such a thing! 

RUTHERFORD (clearly taken aback): I—I 

ROSEMARY You may well stammer! Do you 
mean to intimate that I was so lost to a sense of propriety 
as to allow you to hold my hand? Have you the ner—the 
assurance to face me and make such an assertion without 
a blush? 

RUTHERFORD (staggered, Miss Rosemary, I 
imply no reproach and never for a moment wronged you 
by a thought that there was any breach of propriety 
involved in the—er—contact I allude to. Far from it! 
The fault, if fault there be, was mine, and must be attrib- 
uted to the warmth of my feeling, which impelled me to 
take what might under some circumstances be deemed an 
But as to that fact itself, I could not 


severely 


but game 


inexcusable liberty. 
possibly be in error. 

ROSEMARY 
you've got written on your shirt cuff? 


iii 


incredulously): You must be! Is that what 


Read it again and 


see if you haven't made a mistake in the name. It must 
have been some other girl. Let me look! RUTHERFORD 
puts his hand behind his back Gracious heavens! I, Rose- 


mary Mackeldowney, be guilty of holding hands! 

RUTHERFORD Please don’t allow it 
to distress you 

ROSEMARY: I do remember that you were quite confi- 
dential. You told me of the opportunity that had been 
offered to you with this institute and of your unwilling- 
ness to commercialize yourself and give up your connec- 
tion with the university just to get a decent salary. I was 
deeply interested, I admit; but is it pessible that you took 
advantage of my preoccupation to—to Oh, Professor 


re atly concerned 






















“I Venture to Hope That 
You Will Make Me Happy 
by—by——"’ (He Falters 
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Warren! (She covers her face with her handker- 
chief, and her shoulders shake. ) 

RUTHERFORD (greatly agitated ): Please don't! 
At least let me try to justify myself. I ask 
you to believe that Lam not the light-minded 
libertine that you imagine, and that I would 


not for the world offend your delicacy. 
(ROSEMARY'S shoulders become increasingly 
conrulsed.) I had, in speaking to you that night, a 


deep and serious purpose, in which I was most annoy 
ingly interrupted. 

ROSEMARY (in a muffled voice): You mean by Billy Joyce 
butting in? 

RUTHERFORD: When Mr. Joyce idiotically obtruded his 
blatantly offensive personality I was about to make a 
declaration of my affection for you. I have been informed 
that in such cases it is quite permissible for a gentleman to 
take the young lady’s hand, respectfully. 

ROSEMARY (her handkerchief still pressed to her eyes 
Then you —— 

RUTHERFORD: Miss Rosemary, I 
looks at her expectantly and waits, but she voue 
of having heard him, so he proceeds.) Perhaps I should have 
mentioned this at the very first opportunit, after our last 
interview, but, on consideration, I decided that it might 
be better to wait until my engagement with the institute 
was definitely settled and my salary assured. Yesterday 
the contract was signed, as I told you in my note, and I 
am able to offer you what might almost be termed afflu- 
ence. It is true that I am required to be at the institute 
every day during office hours, but 

ROSEMARY: If one has been all her life obliged to have 
a fond but fussy paleontological parent in the house and 
underfoot at all hours, one isn’t likely to consider a few 
hours’ daily respite from a husband any particular draw- 
back. 
at him with a smile totally undimmed by tears.) Sit down, 
please. I want to think, and you make me nervcus, stand- 
ing up and glowering. 
| RUTHERFORD obeys her. He still observe 

tance between them and anxiously regards the young woman, 


He 


safes no sign 


I love you. 
} 





She removes the handke rchief from her face and looks 


the decorous dis- 


who, bending forward, cushions her chin in a 
slightly averted, 
In her abstraction she 


sup] orting 


with her head gazes with 


palm and, 
thoughtful intentness into futurity 
allows her disengaged hand to fall within six inches of 

RUTHERFORD’S. He notices it, but take 

circumstance, 

ROSEMARY dreamily, and without altering her position): 
So you love me! I wonder! Are you positive that it is 
really love that you feel? 

RUTHERFORD: I am at a loss to imagine what else it can 
possibly be 

ROSEMARY: What else what can be? 

RUTHERFORD: The way I feel toward you. It 
tinctly novel sensation and I admit that inexperience is 
naturally liable to error, but I think there can be no doubt 
of it. I have never felt at all the same toward any other 
young woman of my acquaintance. 

ROSEMARY: Are you quite sure of that? 

RUTHERFORD: Not that I and it is 
unthinkable that I would forget. I try to be conscientious 
about this, and I consider that I am justified in making a 
positive assertion that I love you. (He advances his hand 
toward hers, but withdraws it 

ROSEMARY: What makes you love me? 

RUTHERFORD I really cannot say. I am led 
to believe, from what I have read upon the subject, that 
the call 
love is to a great extent 


no advantage of the 


is a dis- 


can remember, 


candidly 
emotion we 
unreasonable and illog 


The theory of vi- 
account 


ical 


brations may 











“If You Want the Brutal Truth, I'm in, But I'm 


Busy. Psychodynamics"' 
forit. I have remarked vibratio of my knees particu- 
larly—on several occasions when I have approached you. 


RosEMARY (still gazing afar Am I different from other 
girls, do you think? 

RUTHERFORD 
exactly alike 


accurate 


Undoubtedly No are 
An approximate similarity may exist, but 
measurements, as Bertillor demonstrated, 
that even physically we have no exact 


two persons 
has 
will clearly 
duplication. Ps) 


prove 


chologically 


RoseMARY: You didn’t fall in love with me for my 
beauty 

RUTHERFORD: Certainly not Smile I don’t think 
that would be a very sensible thing to do He moves 


nearer to her and takes her hand 


ROSEMARY: Because I know that I am not beautiful. 

RUTHERFORD: Not beautiful exactly; but there are 
other qualities more worthy of admiration than mere 
beauty. I have heard, too, that beautiful girls are apt to 


ised to attracting atten- 
No, 1 am 


be selfish and exacting. They are 

tion from the opposite sex and it spoil 

glad that vou are not beautiful. 
RoseMaky: And that I don’t attract attention from the 


opposite 1X 
RUTHERFORD (emphatically): Ye 


them 


indeed ROSEMARY 


turns her head and . with evident astonishment, that her 
hand is being held She looks at RUTHERFORD with arched 
eyebrows and he wilts with consciou guilt, but hangs on 


ROSEMARY (coldly What, again? If you please She 


disengages her hand I wish you wouldn't sit quite so close 
tome. (The telephone bell rings and she rises quickly and 
takes down the receiver Yes? No, she isn’t in 

Why, out, naturally -u-t, out Billy, I'n 
shocked at your ignorance of the conventions of polite 
society. RUTHERFORD starts and frown If you war 
the brutal truth, I’m in, but I’m busy . Psycho- 
dynam . Awfully dear of you, Billy, but don't 
rouble I mean trouble me. . | ther i 
Tut, tut! . . . Listen, kindsir! Didn't you understand 


me to say that I was busy? 


30 dreadfully much. 
to the sofa and looks 


Call me later— years later, 
Bye-bye She hangs 


with 


thank you up the 


rece returns miling calm into 
RUTHERFORD'S unmistakable glare 

RUTHERFORD Who was that? 

ROSEMARY Apologize, if you please 


for the rudeness of your tone and the impertinence of you 


wer, 


lernly 


with quiet dignity 


question. 

RUTHERFORD (afler a struggle): 1 beg your pardon 
But 

ROSEMARY (in a brisk, matter-of-fact way Granted 
That's settled. And now, if you don't mind, I will go on 


that you will agree that I 
ything hastily and unsight, unseer 
you are perhaps aware, a Missouri 


with my questior I think 
ought not to decide ar 
as it were. We 
family 
RUTHERFORD: Professor Mackeldowney ha 
me; but I trust 1 am above narrow prejudice 
quite possible that reports of the crudity of 


My own Massachusetts even 


are, as 


so informed 
I think it 
our native 
state have been exaggerated 
has been maligned 
ROSEMARY: Yes, I 
But what I was wondering was how 
Concltuded on Page 153) 


blasphemy of 
you happened 


have heard positive 


Soston. 








PT VLS country that 


l ours faces to- 
} 


ian 


a great ¢ 
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“But finally on that 
last registration day 
the county committee 
sent an automobile 


Pie 





and a greater 
And the 
wher 


} 
i 


portunity 
me has come 

ill Americans who love 
their land and what it 
tands for must unite 
to fight relentle 
iwainst the 


enti for the other 


} 
one ler 


danger that 
our life, not 


The 
reaten 
alone as a nation but 
indy iduals as Wwe ll, 
ndifference; the fact 
that men and women 
only not do 
duty but that 


they will not even take 


will not 


thei 


the trouble to find out 
what that duty is. The 
magnificent spirit of 
patriotism has 
There has 


no pirit of peace pa 


war 
yone come 
triotism to replace it 
Instead 
ble, each man for 
elf and the devil take 
the hindmost 

It is, of 
wrong. It is, of course 
futile. And if persisted 
in it may well become 
fatal 

All this has hap 
pened because we | 
failed to 


implest fact about 


a mad scram 


him 


course, 


ive 


realize the 


country and our 
We k of 
Henry 
with a new se 
silk hirt: 
Onderdoncet 


our 


elves 





oursel ve as 
lones, 
dan and a 
as De Cource’ with 
Palm Beach and Newport; as J. Belfast 
for commercial develop 
wrapped up in the price of 
Blink, on strike for a 
think of 
in while interested 


back to 
interested 


a chance 


to get 
Steele, 
in the magnificent opportunity 


ment; as Jerry Jenkins, 


wheat, cotton or corn; as Ignatz 


four-hour day and a 


rather 


three-day week And we 


America as a nice spot to live 
in our varied activities 

Which is, of course. as far from the truth as Dan from 
Beersheba, or Moscow from Peking 


We are Henry 


Onderdoncks not, and we 


De Courcey 
afford to be 
an interdependent 


not primarily Joneses and 


We are 


American citizens in 


cannot 
We are primarily 
civilization of such 
fail 


merely a rather pleasant spot to be in 


amazing complexity that if one part 

Nor is America 
It is our country; 
all of us are share- 


to function it cripples the whole 


a vast, fine, going business in whicl 
holders and from which we gain the profits that enable 


to live and breathe and have our being 


Obligations of Citizenship 

That the 
inheritance 
stint of 
ind labor and blood to leave it to us that we 
the that 


YO THAT this is what we first realize 


\ land in which we 
from wise and valiant forbears who gave without 


must 


ive is ours, come to us by 


their brain : 


might live in freedom, in honor and in peace 


comes of righteous strength. 
this 


and Il. We are 


upon u 


it is we who own country you 


equal partners, and as such devolve certain privi 


leges, certain obligations, for a man has no warrant or 
earth to talk about his 
This land is 


in it we car 


rights until he has performed his 


duties ours, and if we fail to take a proper 


interest blame no one but ourselves if others 


take an improper interest in it 


What 


investing all his money in a concern, promptly went home 


would you think of a business man who, after 


ind went to bed eaving the handling of | wealth to 
rom, Dick or Harry? You would think him a simpleton. 
And you would be perfectly right. And yet that 
what an appalling number of ignorant and self- 


centered Americans are doing to-day. 


is pre- 
cisely 
Let me cite 
The first was in a Mid-West city, 
citizens are reported to practice politics from childhood. 
rhe host individual 


a few instances 


in a state in which the 


perhaps the most influential 


wis 


round for you so you 
could go and register 
without using your 
own gasoline, so you 
could vote at the city 
election in your 
city, so that you could 
prepare yourself to 
have a voice in the 
election of those men 
that were to levy the 
taxes on that very 
business that you 
wouldn't leave 2 

“Well, yes, they 
did.” 

“Allright. The total 
cost of all that — the 
total of getting 
out your vote, a thing 
done for your own good 
as much as anybody's 
in the city — and there 
were like you 
was two or three dol- 
lars. You ought to be 
fined. 

“That’s what we 
need money for — for 
you and men like you, 
that let George do it 
and then howl their 
heads off because it 
isn't done right!” 

And he was correct 
They should be fined 
The high taxes they 
have to pay and the 
mismanagement they 


own 


cost 


lots 








Election Day Outside a Polling Place 


business factor in the state; his guests men of his kind, all 
carrying large responsibilities in the industrial and social 
life of the community. As has been usual of late months 
in any company, the matter of high taxes was the chief 
topic of discussion. Every man present condemned the 
law, the method of execution, the lawmakers and the 
agents of execution. The complaints were that any protest 
was useless, that the country was going to the dogs, that 
the politicians had it by the throat, that there was no use 
preparing for future business developments. One man even 
declared that he was going to move out of the country. 

\ fair sample of a fine lot! Some of these men voted 
occasionally — most never voted at all. Not one of them 
took the slightest interest in politics, knew nothing of the 
first elements of political organization, but regarded pri- 
mary or election day as an opportunity for an extra day 

They were being taxed to the limit, were right- 
indignant, knew something was wrong, and yet 
Capable, any of 


at golf. 
eously 

hadn't the slightest idea how to fix it. 
them, of solving the most intricate business problem, yet 
helpless as children in the face of a national situation that 
they themselves have been largely responsible in bringing 
about! Building wisely with their right hands, they have 
allowed their lefts to stir sand into the cement until the 
mortar crumbles and the bricks fall! 

The second instance: 

'n a discussion the other day, in a distinguished com- 
pany, of the uses of money in a political campaign, the 
head of a great concern asked a member of the Republican 
National Committee: ‘“‘What do you want money for?” 

The committeeman answered: “You got a letter the 
other day asking you to register, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes,”” said the business man, “I did.” 

“Well, did you do anything about it?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Then you got another letter, received on the second day 
fixed for registration, didn't you?” 

al hg 

“Did you do anything about that?” 

“TI was busy.” 

“Then you got a third letter?” 

“I know it.” 

“And you didn’t do anything about that either?” 

“T tell you I was busy. We were getting ready for an 
inventory and I had some buyers from outside the country, 
and “ 


suffer are too small a 
penalty for their dere- 
liction. 

And remember that these are big men. They are known 
to all parties. They are rich men too; rich, that is, in 
money. Yet they are political paupers. For they are not 
on the polls of voters; they belong to no political club, 
Democratic or Republican, unless such club is primarily 
for social purposes and only incidentally political. Their 
friends, moreover, never heard them definitely express 
themselves; their wives “‘don'’t know”’; and the proportion 
of these who do not cast any vote is huge, men not inde- 
pendent but slavishly apathetic, not only having no party 
but I believe that fully half of our non- 
voters are self-disenfranchised; they won't vote because 
they won't take the trouble. 


using no vote 


Patriotic Till Armistice Day 


ND yet another instance: 

To provide necessary campaign expenses the Repub- 
lican National Committee recently developed a plan for 
decentralized giving. This involves a small limit on the 
amount which will be accepted from any individual in any 
one year for support of the party. A list was made of those 
men and women in New York State who were of the type 
that could very well afford, and rather owed a duty, to give 
the maximum amount under the plan. There were over 
8000 on this list, and when this list was compared with the 
registration books to ascertain the politics of the 8000 it 
more than 5000 of the 8000 had never 
registered to vote. They were supposed to be of the best 
type of citizen in this country; they were successful in 
their own affairs, but they were either too busy or too good 
to exercise that first basic right upon which all their pros- 
perity depends. 

Nothing is more amazing than that this condition could 
exist in this country to-day. Most of these people were 
admirably war active. Many, though not of draft age, 
volunteered for military service. They did war work which 
will be an example for all time. Up to November 11, 1918, 
they were patriotic men and women — but on the signing of 
the armistice they quit. This is no criticism of those who 
continue to do their duty. It is a condemnation of those 
who do not. For the wartime slacker there is no hope. 
But the soul that was awakened to patriotism in the days 
of conflict may be awakened to it in the days of peace. 
And once that soul really understands 


was found that 


Continued on Page 156) 






























NE of the impressive aspects of 
this world is the gradual dis- 
appearance of things that were 

once quite commonplace. Take the 
United States, for example. The buf- 
falo is almost extinct. The itinerant 
tin peddler is no more. The saloon 


has gone. The last forestry congress | 
dwelt painfully on our disappearing 
timber supply. All the world knows 
that our crude-oil deposits are yield- 
ing much less than we annually con 
sume. To these things we shall adapt 
ourselves by new discoveries and in 
ventions. But perhaps the most dis- 
turbing disappearance at this time is 
the empty house. It seems to have 
gone out with the general exodus. 
The most popular hunt to-day is the 
chase of the elusive ‘To Let”’ sign 
Once it was a familiar emblem. Fol- 
lowing it was a simple pastime. To- 
day there is nothing much scarcer. 
The game of beating the other fellow 
to it has grown absorbing and full 
of thrills. 

There are still houses to let, but 
they are the old kind, the large kind, 
the unimproved kind, the undesir- 
ably located kind, and, finally, the 
impossible kind for a small family 
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and a servantless existence. For the 
great mass of wage-earning and 
salary-earning Americans, finding a 
house is a difficult problem. If you are comfortably fixed 
you are fortunate. If you are not, and are one of the 
hunters, console yourself with the knowledge that the 
whole world is in the same predicament. But, in speaking 
of houses, do you remember how we used to talk about 
the “‘family fireside’? The “‘sheltering rooftree’’? The 
“latchstring”’ it was always out? What has become 
of those words? How often do we hear, them? Are we 
not putting the emphasis on houses when it belongs on 
homes? A house and a home are two different things. A 
house can be built. A home has to be made. In far too 
many houses—for we must include all kinds of human 
habitations under the word “‘house’’—it is impossible to 
make a home. In the houses of the future the home- 
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making possibilities ought to be the first consideration. 


The Wrong Kind of Housing 


YOMETIMES it seems as if in all the fuss about houses 
WJ and I do not by any means ignore the fact that there are 
plenty of reasons for the fuss—we had forgotten all about 
homes. It’s a bad habit to cling to a wrong word. You are 
apt to lose sight of the thing that really matters. I do 
not think that the United States is going to abandon its 
ideas about homes as the base of its scheme, but we should 
help to advance 
that ideal very 
considerably if we 
stopped talking 
about houses and 
began talking 
about homes 
There are too 
many people 
some of them are 
called “housing 
reformers’’ — who 
have grown to 
think, under the 
pressure of the 
housing shortage 
that has beer 
growing in this 
country for some 
time, that a house 
may be any kind of 
building in whic} 
people can be 
stowed at night 
and from which 
they can be called 
in the morning 

But that is not 
what people are 
looking for. They 
may put up with 
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How Some Jerseyites Beat Landtords and the H.C. of L. 


in putting up with it they are certain to lose some valuable 
qualities. They do not grow into better citizens but into 
poorer ones. They do not keep up the health standards 
necessary to a strong, virile race. They do not make good 
workers. They make poor consumers. They mean a 
downward scale of life instead of an upward one. It is not 
houses but homes that make a nation. Cripple the home 
and you cripple the nation. 

Did you ever turn over a good-sized flat stone in a field 
or pasture on a summer’s day? Do you remember the 
startled activities of the community that had gathered 
under that stone? Probably they were ants, and it is cer- 
tain that they were quite as much surprised as you were, 
and very much more annoyed. But if you had had the 
patience to study their activities for a little while you 
would have witnessed perhaps the most wonderful exhibi- 
tion of collective action and organization of which mankind 
has knowledge. In a very short time—very short indeed 
in comparison with the length of life of an ant— you would 
have seen the ants build a new community and go about 
their business as though nothing had happened. As build 
ers of communities they are far in advance of man. As 
housing experts they are hard to beat. As organizers for 
collective action natural history knows no animal that 
can beat them in the application of intelligence 


wis We Sade 
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Man cannot proceed in any such 
manner, though he is at the present 
moment in about the same fix a 
were the ants from whose abode you 
rudely lifted thestone. Agreat many 
millions of people are looking for 
homes. If we could get away from 
the earth and look it over in its en- 
tirety we should discover something 
resembling the startled activities of 
thesuddenly unhoused ants. Whether 
we scanned the thronged streets of 
the Island of Manhattan or the fever- 
ish automobile district of Detroit or 
the glorious panorama of San Fran 
cisco; whether we tried to penetrate 
the smoke and fog of London or to 
study the animated streets of Paris; 
whether we looked at Copenhagen, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Rome, or spun 
the earth on its axis and looked at 
Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland or 
Wellington or Cape Town or Jo- 
hannesburg, we should find the same 
hunt. All the world is looking for 
houses, inquiring about houses, tall 
g about houses, and getting more 





or less seriously concerned about 
where they are to come from. 
Never before in the history of the 
world, as far as we know, has thers 
ween such a shortage of houses. It 
is true that the devastation of wa 
has left a great section of Europe 
shelterle but the fact is that the destruction of house 
in the last war represents but a fragment of the total 
housing needs of the world In France 50,000 house 
were destroyed, and 100,000 others were pillaged and dam 


aged, but France needs many times that number of house: 
Why the Shortage Exists 


NGLAND, practically untouched by the ravages of 

war, as far as property is concerned, needs at least a 
million houses. The rest of Europe, excepting France, 
needs another million. The United States needs more 
than that. Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
America need a million and a half. The shortage is every- 
where— among white peoples, at least —and it is increasing 
rather than diminishing. Those five million houses will 
take some years to build; the moment they are done an- 
other five million will be needed The problem of shelter 
will reach colossal proportions in the future. The time is 
coming when man will have to study the methods of the 
ant. He might well be studying them now. 

What are the causes of the present shortage? Why is 
it that the law of supply and demand has not operated 
and does not operate, to produce houses as it operates to 
produce other things that man needs and which he will 
buy as fast as they 
can be supplied? 


terms of any one 
cause for the 
causes are several 
In the first place 
there is the deva 
tation of war. Ir 


the se yd piace 
there is the annual 
destruction high 
in the United 


States and Car 
ada bv fire 
There is also the 
annual lo 

wearing out, for 
houses wear outa 
do other thing 
when thev are 
badly and cheaply 
built. A va 
of the world is to- 
day living in worn- 


out house fit 


5 uN 
for human habita 
tion. A final cause, 
and one represent- 
ing perhaps the 








the idea, but they 
donot likeit. And 


Charm and Cheapness in Homes for the Workingmen of Lester, Pennsylvania 
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HIG 


vil 

HE train 
from Ge 
neva, due at 
Delices-le Bait 
at two-thirty, ar 
rived that day 
only three hour 
late T ni 


phenome nal; it 


wa 
was a good omer : 
it seemed to tr 
dicate an ap 
proaching retur? 
to 
conditions, 


antebellum 


when 
onet twice a 
y train 
used to come it 
on time 
last 


from 


com 


actually 
Among the 
to 


a crowded 


descend 
partme nt were 
the ancient 
the 
Wwe Il groomed ex 
Majesty of 
Constantia-Felix 
‘IT hope,” 


Churak and 


iid 
C,eorges, ““thatir 


time you can ar 
commodate your 
elf to my demo 
cratic habit 

Chural if 
had paid for the 


compart 


we 


whole 
ment as usual | 
should have 
misse the ac 
quaintance of the 
two gentiemetr 
from St. Gali who 
travel in 
wear and lace 
goods. You 
shudder, Churak; so do 1. But this i 

‘Lam going up to the Hotel de Russi 
rooms at the Beaurivage— or 


Why 


under * 


the new world 


while you get u 
somewhere else. Let us not 
go to 
cheap and filthy lodging? Our Majesty will dispense with 
Why indeed should I have « If we ean 
only save money enough | intend to havea bottle of cham 
No, you think 
Well 
been talking 
that I'm 
you had better have 


do things by halves not ome unspeakably 


a salon ven a bed? 


pagne for dinner at the Casino to-night 


we oughtn't to be so extravagant as to dine there? 


then, you at least shan't. Churak, you've 


economy and price of beefsteak so much lately 
determined to save. I think perhaps 
no dinner at all. Indeed, as the weather's good, why 


shouldn't you sleep on a bench in the 


Such 


park? 


peeches might be to indicate a fair degree 


Gee 


after he 


taken 


a creature like , who was 


of high spirit 
subject to cheerfulne But 
the unhappy and rebellic 


, even 


ree 
very had dismissed 
ount and was himself wall 
Allée d voie he 

He 
took ¢ elegram out of hi 


lowly puttir it bac 


ing slowly 


some of the eventr 


ip the zeemed invaded by 


at down once on a 


d read 


his cane 


stone bench, pocket ar 


it, and after traced with 
a few aimless desig in the gravel of the path before he 
started on 

Mi 


me home 


The telegram wa 
‘Please 


"Poor litth 


from Lydia Smith It said, 
I'm so unhappy 


Lydia!” he murmured, 


come and take 


and yet he smiled, 


ld be wrong that a wise father could 
ord 
fool nor fatuous, as men go 
At the hotel he discovered that Mrs. Hastings had gone 
out, but that Miss Lydia 
father, Mr. Georges Smith, as 


must She 


too, as if nothing « 


not set right with aw And yet Georges was neither a 


Smith was at home and would 


receive het he suddenly 


realized that he now be stood tremulously ex 


pectant in the little drawn g-room as he was ushered In. 


He paused a moment; it was in genuine admiration 


“And 


any 


‘How pretty you look, my dear!" he exclaimed 
waist! You couldn't to be 
Come 


the reasonably wish it 


amalier now, could you?” 

rhis struck 
Yet all the answer that the little Princess Lydia made was 
to run across the room and into her father’s arms, where, 
poor child, she had so rarely She took at its full 
value the promise he had made her only a little while ago, 
that his 
always lay that yellow head of hers and cry 


one would have said, just the right note. 


been 


waistcoat would be the place where she could 
The yellow 


The Telegram Was From Miss Lydia Smith. 
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“‘Heis,” agreed 
Miss Smith, and 
she flung herself 
down on the sofa 
and for an instant 
buried her face in 
its cushions. 

Georges looked 
at first puzzled, 
then apprehen- 
sive, then frankly 
perturbed. 
Against a pale 
lemon-yellowtwi- 
light sky there 
came slowly up 
the little path to 
the pink terrace 
two fiyures, a 
young man anda 
lovely lady. The 
Majesty of 
Constantia - Felix 
stepped to the 
door. 

“On, site,’ 
cried Mrs. Hast- 
ings, very pret- 
tily sinking in a 
curtsy, “you sur- 
prise and 
us.” 

A n d 
“May I 
mitted 
sent 

‘“*T already 
have the honor,” 
said the king with 
cold formality. 

Young Mr. 
Morpurgo was 
blushing heavily. 





honor 


then: 
be per- 
to pre- 





head was more prettily coifed than ever before. And yet 
tears are always salt and bitter, even from the loveliest 
blue eyes. 
“There, there, my dear!"’ he murmured, patting her a 
ttle awkwardly, just as any unroyal father might have 
e 
‘I'm so glad you're here, papa. The world isn’t as nice 
as | thought it was going to be.” 
“Poor little modern girl!” he said with affectionate 
ism. ‘‘Poor Miss Smith!” 
Don't make fun of me, papa. I'm very unhappy 
“Yes, I know,” he answered soothingly. 
‘Youknow?" Sheseemed alittle surprised as she looked 
ip at him through her tears. 


Sar 


Shall 


I am, my dear, a very wise fellow; so I know. 
I tell you the story : te 
She disengaged herself and dabbed at her eyes with a 
ikerchief which this emotional 
was prettier than any she had ever had before. 

“A certain small princess met a young man she lil 

“Tow did you guess that, papa?” 

‘Just my wisdom, dear. And so the little princess let 
herself drift away with the tide, and the tide was setting 
toward the islands of romance.” 

“Yes, papa.”” She wiped away a tear. 

“Of course,” Georges continued, “the girl couldn’t alto- 
gether forget that she was a princess in disguise and was 
away from her father’s court in a miserable furnished villa, 
in a way upon her parole of honor. She knew that the 
young man was only a bourgeois merchant's son and that a 
marriage with him was out of the question, since it would 
displease the girl's wonderful father, to whom she really 
wished to give all the obedience consistent with being 
quite modern and independent. So when she found the 
current setting toward those islands was too strong for her 
she grew frightened. She was still in love with the young 
man and he with her. But she was afraid of her father. 
Now suppose that her father can make it all right?” 

‘But you can’t, papa. You don’t understand at all. The 
story doesn't go the way you've told it.” 

“But aren't you in love with the young man?’ 

“No, certainly not!” And she began afresh to cry. 

“Isn't he in love with you?” 

“No,” Miss Smith managed to say. ‘Not a bit.” 

‘“But he must be in love with somebody,” ejaculated 
Georges impatiently, “‘at his age.”’ 


har even in moment 


ed.” 


It Said, “Please Come and Take Me Home. 


But he pulled 
himself into some 
kind of a salute. 

“T came, Your Majesty, you see,” he stammered. 

“Yes,” replied Georges IV, still glacial, ‘you seem to 
have come pretty far, Prince Otto.” 

“Prince Otto!”’ screamed both ladies. 

“Of Hellenos?”’ added Mrs. Hastings. 

The creature nodded his head in shame. 
took both men in with a glance of scorn. 

“Oh, you—you two devils!” she half gasped. ‘Though 
that’s not half enough to call you. Oh, Lydia! Lydia!” 
she cried, turning to the girl. ‘‘ My poor, deceived, tricked 
child! I can’t think whether they’ve treated me worse 
than you or you worse than me.” 

““T can’t see,”’ said Lydia with some acerbity and a good 
deal of good sense, ‘“‘that they have done you any harm.” 

‘Not done me harm?” exclaimed the lady in question. 
“They've played with me, made a fool of me. I shall 
cable to Washington— to the President. No, I won't. I'll 
make the American eagle scream all by myself far better 
than he could. You’d better go, Lydia dear. This will 
soon be no place for you. But remember that I love you, 
Lydia Smith, and everything’s a mistake. Men especially 
are a mistake. Royalties above all! You shall come to 
New York and marry a nice broker. Go, my dear,’’ she 
rattled on as she almost pushed Miss Smith out of the door, 
“and even if you hear them scream don’t come to their 
rescue. Oh!” she concluded, as alone now she turned with 
heightened color and snapping eyes to their royal 
highnesses. 

They looked rather sheepishly at each other. 

‘Fire away!”’ at last said Georges IV. 

“Call us whatever you like,” pleaded the late Mr. 
Morpurgo. 

For just a quarter of an instant she still stood angrily. 
And then slowly seating herself, she merely smiled at them 
and shook her head commiseratingly. With an air of in- 
finite leisure and detachment she adjusted the chiffon 
flounces of her skirt. 

“You foolish creatures!’’ she murmured. And she lit a 
cigarette, while they watched her as fascinated and doomed 
white rabbits might a lovely serpent. 

Georges IV was the first to pull himself into some sem- 
blance of royal dignity. ‘‘ May I ask ” he began. 

“I was told to save your daughter from undesirable 
young men. I did. But”—and she turned a radiant smile 
upon Prince Otto—‘‘there was no one to save me from 
Mr. Morpurgo.” 


I'm So Unhappy" 


The dragon 


























‘Iam a fool,”’ remarked Georges almost bitterly. “Still member of a European reigning house to marry Mrs 
let us get things clear.”’ Hastings someone would have tried long before you?” 

“Tried?” asked Otto with a note of sarcasm. “I'm 
wondering what they called trying.’ 

“It didn’t consist in asking me at any rate,” she said 


“By all means, Your Royal Highness. This other 
highness thinks he’s in love with me.”’ 

“It’s intolerable!’’ began Constantia-Felix. 

‘He doesn’t find it so,” said the lady. “It’s but simple justice to you, Otto, to say that you're the 


‘I've asked her to be my wife,” said the young Prince first to make a definite and legitimate proposal.”’ Her 


Otto, standing very stiff. voice became more serious. “I shan’t forget that, dear boy. 
And of co ‘ w she refuses and the episode’s over, Your cause won't suffer by anything that happens if you 
better ove leave me alone a minute with an old friend. And whether 

‘I stand quite ready to refuse you, Ottok, if I have | take you or refuse you in the end it will be because | 

ir permission to do so. You've turned out to be the believe that in that way lies greater happine for you. 
eir to the throne f Hellenos, if there is one But you You've won that much of my heart.” 

t believe me that I thought vou were just Morpurgo. She held out her hand to him and he kissed it 
rhis is no trap laid to catch a prince.” ‘I shall wait on the terrace till you send for me if it's all 

lhe boy strode acr tothe window and stood a moment —night,”’ he said, and rushed out with boyish swiftness as if 
with his back to them. Then he turned and broke out he felt more emotion than he wanted anyone to see just ther 
violently to ‘ ‘It’s turned cold,”’ said the lady after a littl pause 

Phere a tray for me, however, and by you, sir! ‘‘Would you put a match to the fire?” 

You're trying to tur me against her just because he did Fora fleeting instant of roval pride he seemed to me 

W was decent, b e and sporting. She was guardian of tate ringing for a servant, then under her little mocking 

i princess and she guarded,” smile he knelt to the humble task. 

“Al hut tt t e of you, mon prince ia murmure d ‘Two old people by the fire, eh 


“We're neither of us 


*Rubbish!” 


7 retorted Georges, 
‘What difference does it make to me how | met her, or forty 


why she made me fall in love with her? I have met her, “He's not thirty and she’s not twenty 
I have fallen in love with her. Mrs. Hastings, 1 re peat The wood crackled as it caught, and he rose, 
my offer. Will you take me?’ 


‘She’s far too inte gent a woman,” protested Georges, 


‘You are not in love with him, are you? 
“I'm touched by him, pleased by him. Why shouldn't 


mpossible. Even if it weren't for I be in love with him? Or why should I? In any case, 


your aye a 
“Your Majesty 0 unwise to rub in the difference in 


our ages,” from Mrs. Hastings with quite the air of dis- 


from your point of view he’s an admirable match, isn’t he? 

“Haven't you a heart?" asked Georges 

**A heart?” she answered. ‘Yes. But a man must try 
to find it. Have you a right to know?” 

He slumped into a big bechintzed and becushioned chair 
by the small fire, quite regardless of nice manners, and fora 
Prince Otto shot a sudden glance at the king as if an — silent moment gazed at it while she stood and gazed at him. 


interested advice 
‘| beg your pardo 


. f for a moment I thought of you as 
a more suitable bride for—for an older man.” 


unpleasant suspicion crossed his mind. His shoulders ‘“‘No,” he said finally, and he looked up at her with a 
traightened. He looked ready for combat. smile not quite so gay as was generally his smile. ‘‘ Kings 
Georges went on: ‘* There is also to be considered - ” have no right to any knowledge of the human heart. Per 
‘Please don’t say his position,”’ interrupted the lady. haps they couldn't go on with their poor little méfier of 


“T think Your Majesty made it quite clear to me ina pre- being kings if they had. I’ve felt that I must consider the 
vious—audience, ought I to say?—that you feel marriage tradition of my race rather than the feelings of my own 
quite out of the question between royalty and the likes of heart. I've felt, even now—now perhaps more than ever 
me. And of course I should insist on marriage. And there that I must play the farce out. Now more than ever I feel 
you are!’’ 

‘I have the 
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disinclined to. More than ever I want to try my chances 


love with you, 


against that nice, decent boy, who's fallen i 
as of course he should, and of whom I'm jealou 


He rose Again the fire crackled in the soft silence. 








‘Am La fool?” he asked at last 
‘Not quite,”” she aid 
“I'm afraid I am ‘m afraid I’m going to be—quite.” 
Pe rnaps he would have beer quite The re was a deter 
mined reckless look in | eves that contrasted oddly with 
the usual lazy smile Again he took astep toward her. We 
hall never know just how many steps he might have taken, 
nor how far he might have gone At that moment there 
was almost a clatter outside Prinee Otto pulled the door 
ipon the terrace open, and the old Count Churak almost 
tag a tothe roon He was winded, he was breathing 
heavily, yet somehow he was not quite the comic figure that 
e had seemed by the Lac des Alp Something had hap 
pened whicl again ranged the great centuries behind him 
Your Maj ty, he began, t has come Thank God 
rye we 
I'he rin the ig it tting room gre w electr , tense 
‘What, Churak?” asked Georges; yet, as if already he 
new, he u | tood straighter, more cea king 
There vy i ‘ il it the Hotel Beaurivage Qur 
fri Is have risen at last. They are in possession of Lichten 
mont and five pro ces have declared for you And the 
representatives of the new government are already on their 


way now to the Lac des Alpes to offer you your crown. We 
must be there to-morrow morning.” 

Can we be?” asked Creorge 

‘l have a motor at the door. We can be if we drive all 
night. And they say that the Great Pass is clear of snow 

“Then we willstart at once.”” His Majesty of Constantia 
Felix put his hand on hi ervant houlder. ‘You have 
done well, old Churak. But will not the all-night run be 
too hard for you?” 

“IT will go, sire, if it kills me. I must be with you when 
justice is done 

“There, there, you shall,”” promised the king 

And his arm went—unroyally perhap round both 
shoulders of his ancient chamberlain. The result was un 
expected, for the old man suddenly broke down, and 
though he fought hard, for a few seconds his half-stifled 
sobs were the only sound in the small firelit room. And 
e period the little Princess of Constantia 


during that litt 
Felix stole ir 
and stood, 








honor again, 
madame, to ask 
your hand,”’ 
It was Prince 
Otto speaking 
“Oh, I wish 
I knew what to 
do!” said the 
lady very pa 
thetically, but 
somehow with 
the air of know- 
ing exactly 
what to do, 
“IT think 
she began, and 
then paused, 
observing deli- 
cately, but 
with satisfac 
tion, the tor- 
ment to whicl 
she was sub 
jecting both 
gentlemen. 
‘*May I 
beg,’’ finally 
broke forth the 
older of them, 
“five minutes 
alone with you 
before you 
come to any 
conclusion?” 
“5 object,” 
began the 
younger man. 
“Oh,” said 
the lady, “he 
isn’t going to 
ask me to 
marry him! 
He doesn’t be- 
lieve in that 
sort of thing.” 
‘*May I sug- 
gest to you, my 
dear young 








man, that if it 
had been pos 
sible for a 


wide eyed, 
watching 

His Majesty 
turned to his 
old friend from 
across the seas. 

‘You see,” 
he said lightly, 
“Fate is per 
haps dec iding 
for me—that I 
am to be quite 
a fool Lydia P 
he went on to 

} 





bring you, start 
to-morrow for 
the Lac 
Alpe 3? Weare 
perhap to go 
home to Lich 
tenmont You 


think you do 


not want to go, 
but pert aps 
somehow, after 
all, I can make 
you happy 
there,my child 
Not that your 
happiness or 
mine has muct 
Importance, 
dear Just now 
and forever af 
terward, what 
ever happens 
what matters 
our country’ 
happiness sg 

It was per 
haps a historic 
moment which 
Was passing 
thus in this 


suite of the Ho- 


— = el de Russie. 
“What Difference Does it Make to Me How I Met Her, or Why She Made Me Fall in Love With Her? I Have Met Her, I Have Falten 
in Love With Her. Mrs, Hastings, I Repeat My Offer. Wilt You Take Me?" 


Continued on 
Page 163) 
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LUCK OF T 


HE elder Pollards came home from Port Jefferson 
the morning after Irma’s elopement, their visit 
shortened by the sprightly news. Aunt Naomi 


vas one of those canny seeresses who announce their 


ies after the 


prophes 
event, therefore she was 
ing that 
her 


that 


quite safe in say 
felt it in 


he had 
all 
omething would hap 


pones along 


pen as soon as her bach 
turned, Unele 
with 


Was 
Henry, 
inactivity, 


grown fat 
ind never a 
tirring person despite 
his Spanish War record, 
was inclined to leave 
things to the fate which 
had served him indiffer 
ent well thus far. 
“Couldn't 
no worse "nlotso’ church 
kr ow,” 


come out 








weddin's I he 
philosophized it) 
that feller was drivin’ a 
fancy auto like you tell 
about, chances are he'll 
support Irma in proper 
tyle. Hope she won't 
git stuck up, though, 
and forgit us folks.” 

Aunt Naomi set 
elf to considering Col- 
Winnie, 
devoted nurse, 
had her best to 
keep secret his identity; 
but Aunt Naomi had 
rummaged the large kit 
bag which had fallen to 
the road from the 
wrecked machine 

“A feller that sleeps 
in silk pants and slicks 
his hair with gold 
brushes ought to pay his 
board,” concluded, 
“Not that I'm takin’ 
in boarders as a regular 
thing.” 

Among other impor- 
tant dis 
covered Italian 
passport, and though 
she disdained the 
guage in which it 
written, a poor photo 
graph of the invalid with the identifying script, ** Fitzroy H. 
D>. Colburn,” assured her that the man in her best bed was a 
personage despite his record in some foreigr rogues’ gallery. 

Confronted with the revealing papers, Winnie saw noth- 
ing for it but to tell the truth. 


her 


burn’s 
still a 
done 


case, 


} 
sne 


she 


matters 
an 


lan 


was York and be Alive. 


‘He's a very famous millionaire, auntie,” she confessed, 


‘The Colburns one of the wealthiest families in New 
York.” 

“Well, why dor 

“The doctor 
doesn’t want his family to know where he is. 

“*H’m!” Naomi. “‘Looks funny to me. See 
here, Winnie—are you settin’ your cap at that feller?” 

“Aunt Naomi!” 

“Don't git so highty-tighty! Wiser girls than you have 
went foolish over wealth and vanity. But be warned in 
time. Fellers that sleep in silk pants and slick their hair 
with golden brushes ain’t foolin’ round country girls, 
object matrimony. And you'd do well to remember what 
Irma done, lettin’ her heart jump away with her brain.” 

Winnie walked out in the midst of the lecture. She was 
remembering all too well what Irma ‘“‘done.”” Aside from 
the hurt which Irma's abrupt departure had given her, she 
felt a constant jealousy at the thought that the quieter, 
less attractive sister had worked her charms so well. Irma 
had ever Winnie ever bold. Winnie had 
reveled in beaux since her fifteenth year. Buried though 
} this curious little farm, she had yet 


are 


"t his him back there?” 


moved and—and 


folks take 


says he can't be he 


grunted 


been retirir g. 


she had been in 
managed to set half the town boys of Bellport and Pat- 
chogue by the ears. She was sophisticated in coquetry 
born sophisticated, I might almost say. 

Her one fear now was that Aunt Naomi, out of patience, 
would seek out Colburn’s influential relatives and cause 
him to be taken away. Obsessed by this thought, she 
guarded him like the jewel of price that he was. She was 
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conscious of the way his eyes followed 
her as she worked about the room or 
sat sewing at his bedside. He talked 
more and more as the days went by; 
and though he uttered much that she 
could understand, she could read 
admiration in every speech he made. 
‘Fair Cynthia’ he began calling her. 
She didn’t care for the name, which she 


not 


“I Used to Sit on the Porch Out on the Farm and Pray to Go to New 
And Here 1Am. And What Do lI Get Out of It?" 


associated with the beauties of the negro population. 
However, he must have meant it well, because he looked 
volumes when he said it. 

“Fair Cynthia,” he addressed her upon the first occasion 
of his sitting up, “‘has anyone done your portrait?” 

She lowered her eyes, determined not to bungle things 
by a show of overeagerness, 

“There’s a photographer over at Patchogue who says 
he'll do it for nothing.” 

Colburn laughed. 

“No one could take your picture and not be rewarded,” 
he said. ‘‘Lord, how I wish I were something better than 
a dauber! I know a man who could do it.” 

“In New York?” she asked, her heart leaping. 

“No, in Rome.” 

This was slightly discouraging. Her imagination had 
not as yet flown beyond the glories of Manhattan. 

Doctor Brindley, who had by now identified his patient, 
became no less attentive for what he knew. He got 
Colburn up gradually, at first permitting him to limp 
across the room supported by Winnie’s steadying arm. 
Then came little walks down the cross-lot path. The 
convalescent became weak upon the first trial and had to 
be brought back, his arm across Winnie's shoulders. 

Something more than a fortnight after the collision its 
victim— occasionally supported—was able to walk a quar- 
ter of a mile beyond the real-estate signs and into the 
scrub-oak grove leading to the cemetery. He had chatted 
all the way, talking in his cultivated, rather stilted 
manner. At last he sank down upon a pile of seasoned 
cordwood. 

“Tired?” asked his bright-haired nurse. 

“Not terribly.” 

He was looking at her again with his brilliant hazel eyes, 
and Winnie as she took a seat beside him admitted that he 
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was rather good looking in a washed-out sort of way. 
Possibly with a little more flesh on his bones he might 
turn out to be quite handsome. 

She wondered what there was about him that she 
didn’t like. 

“They’re going to carry me away this afternoon,” he 
said with a poor attempt at a smile. 

“Not really?” 

Winnie’s surprise was genuine. 

“It seemed a pity to burden your aunt any longer. 
She’s been frightfully good to me—all of you have. But 
there seems to be no possible excuse for me to clutter up 
your place now. I’ve asked Mrs. Pollard to notify my 
sister at Southampton.” 

“Of course. You're about 
dispassionately. 

“Tam; that’s true.” 

He was talking with a curious inflection as he looked at 
her. His voice had thickened as though under stress of 
an uncontrollable emotion when next he spoke. 

“Winnie Pollard, you’re an exquisite thing! 
suppose you even dream how wonderful ——”’ 

In an instant his sound arm had reached out and was 
pulling her head toward him; his little mustache pricked 
her upper lip as she lay for a moment without struggling. 
Winnie Pollard, we must admit, had been kissed before. 
In her circle it was regarded as a pleasant social custom, 
nothing more. But here was another and more serious 
matter. 

“Mr. Colburn!” she cried, leaping away and standing 
furious before him. ‘“‘ What sort of girl do you think I am?” 

“Miss Pollard!” he begged, coming to his feet and 
imploring her with his good hand. *‘‘ You’ll please forgive 
me, won't you? I’m dreadfully sorry. I know I shouldn't 
have done it. But you were so ——” 

““How could you do such a thing?”’ she asked. ‘How 
could you think of such a thing when I ——” 

She had burst stormily into tears, which came more 
easily than she had hoped, because she was so excited that 
she could have cried or laughed with equal facility. 

““You’re so wonderful, Miss Pollard! And I 
hadn't the least intention of doing anything to 
annoy you.” 

“‘Let’s go home!” she wailed. ‘‘ Nobody has 
ever treated me with such dis—such dis——” 

Her speech broken by sobs, she turned hastily 
down the path and was followed by her dis- 
tracted invalid. 

Winnie found excuses-to neglect him for the 
rest of the day. She succeeded too well, for he 
remained in his room and made no sign until 
late in the afternoon, when a great glassy car 
stopped at the Pollard gate and a lady with high 
eyebrows and haughtily worn furs swept up the 
path, in her wake a little elderly man. 

“T am Mrs. Modderson,” she announced. 
**T understand that my brother is ill—here.” 

The “here” plainly implied that her brother had chosen 
a very poor den for the scene of his suffering. 

“Yes, there’s a Mr. Colburn here, if that’s what you 
mean,” declared Aunt Naomi, showing the resentment 
which poverty usually feels toward riches. “It was him I 
phoned about.” 

Winnie Pollard, excited out of her Fabian tactics, had 
come forth to the hallway. Mrs. Modderson in passing 
gave her one of those admiring looks with which Lady 
Bountiful greets a pretty face during the course of slum- 
ming. Winnie retired to the head of the stairs, but from 
that vantage she could hear Mrs. Modderson’s wealthy 
staccato wanting to know what had happened and why in 
the world he hadn’t let her know and how did he get there. 

They were not long in arranging for Colburn’s depar- 
ture. Presently he came slowly out of his room, protesting 
that he didn’t need help either from his sister or the little 
man, whom they addressed as Doctor Barret. Uncle 
Henry followed in the rear, carrying Colburn’s kit bag. 
The humility of this act wounded Winnie’s pride. She 
hated to see a relative of hers bending his back at the 
behest of that magnificent company who marched so dis- 
dainfully away. 

Whether pleasant or not, the sight was hypnotic. She 
ran up to her bedroom, where from a window she could 
watch the last act of her poor comedy. About halfway 
down the walk the group had stopped. A chauffeur com- 
ing to the rescue had relieved Uncle Henry of his load, and 
the latter, making deprecating gestures in the presence of 
Mrs. Modderson, was too plainly discussing the amount 
of Colburn’s bill. The doctor was leading Colburn toward 
the car. Mrs. Modderson opened her gold-mesh bag, took 
several bills from a flat gold purse and laid them in Uncle 
Henry’s extended palm. Winnie could have murdered him 
for the grateful bow with which he received the money. 


well now,” she admitted 


I don’t 
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“Do they think we’re servants?” she asked the empty 
room as she pulled the shade upon defeat. 


Colburn was taken away in early October. The month 
which followed was not a pleasant one for any of the 
Pollards. Henry and Naomi, affectionate souls at heart, 
worried openly because Irma made no sign. It was all 
very well for Winnie to declare that she had heard over a 
broken telephone connection that Irma was in New York 
and married. They had learned to distrust the road and 
the handsome vehicles upon it. There were stories in 
plenty of green country girls and dashing strangers with 
swift runabouts. As for Colburn — 

““We’re well red of him,” declared Aunt Naomi. ‘Our 
Winnie was too smart for him—and honor to her that she 
was.” 

To Winnie’s secret thinking the jig was up. She had 
overplayed her part during that impetuous encounter by 
the cordwood pile. If he were a real gentleman, as he 
should be, he would have written or sent her a box of 
candy. 

In search of a counterirritant, she resumed her friend- 
ship with Arthur McCracken, who had a car of his own 
which looked quite splendid until you stood it beside 
a better one. The bald-headed Mr. Cleaver entered 
into rivalry, and between them her evenings were well 
occupied. Arthur favored motion-picture shows, but Mr. 
Cleaver had a talent for dancing. With her two cavaliers 
Winnie did very well in a small way. One or the other of 
the rivals usually kissed her good night, which was unim- 
portant to Winnie and merely meant that she was a pretty 
girl receiving her just due. 

It happened one November morning, shortly after Aunt 
Naomi and Uncle Henry had taken their tinny roadster to 
Bellport with the idea of leading back a fresh cow, that one 
of the sort of vehicles that always made McCracken’s car 
look poor and shoddy stopped at the Pollard gate, and a 
man with a fur coat got out and came up the path toward 
the house. 


Winnie, who at once recognized Mr. Colburn, felt giddy 
for a moment; then she hid in the parlor and permitted 
Serena to go to the door. 

“Is Miss Pollard in?” she heard him ask. 

“Winnie, you mean?” inquired Serena’s sharp voice. 

“Yes, Winnie.” 

Colburn stepped into the parlor and faced the enchant- 
ress as she stood in the center of a shabby rug and under 
Uncle Henry’s crayon enlargement. 

**How do you do, Miss Pollard?” he began, holding out 
a hand and showing embarrassment as he did so. 

““How do you do?” 

She did not take his hand, but excitement caused her 
lip to tremble as she looked at him, striving to steady her 
gaze. 

“T haven’t been out very long,” he resumed in a low 
persistent tone. “‘I was coming by this way and I thought 
I'd drop in and see how you were.” 

“We're very well,” she was good enough to inform him. 

**Confound it all,”’ he blurted out, “I’ve come here for 
something more than that. I’ve wanted to make amends 
I feel that I owe you the humblest apology in the world.” 

**How can a great man like you owe anything to a—a 
poor girl like me?” she faltered, secretly rather proud of 
the speech. 

“T don’t want you to think wrong of me.” 

He stood irresolute for a long time, then he wheeled and 
looked out of the window. 

“It’s a beautiful day,”’ he said at last. ‘“‘I wonder if 
you'd mind a little spin out in the air? We ought to settle 
this—and it’s so much easier to talk out there.” 

She paused. Rough handling had frightened him away 
once. 

“It would be very nice,”’ she conceded—‘“‘if you don’t 
mind waiting till I get on my things.” 

Her first thought as soon as she had got herself into the 
seat beside him was a prideful one. Secretly it had cut her 
to think that Irma should have been the first one to be 
whirled away like royalty in a chariot. She was ashamed 


of her winter coat, poor to look at beside his. Her heart 
thumped anew. He had come back! He had not forgotten 
the girl who cried when he kissed her. 

Skillfully he turned his car into an unfrequented road 
which wound its way toward the wooded interior. Sh« 
eyed him critically as he talked, quite evidently sparring 
for time. She wished his features were a trifle less regular. 
His skin was too fine for a man’s. His hands as he man- 
aged the wheel seemed fussy and nervous. ‘ Old-maidish” 
was the qualifying word that came into her mind. 

“You got another car, didn’t you?” she asked by way of 
conversation. 

*‘Another car—oh, yes—yes.’ 

He was thinking of something else. Another car. A 
small thing to him. Probably he ordered them by the case. 

The road growing more and more rutty was leading them 
by deep woods and shaggy fences. Finally he stopped his 
car upon a carpet of rustling maple leaves. 

“I think we can talk here,” he said. ‘I know you'll 
understand, because you look at things in a nice way. I 
don’t know a great deal about women—not so much as 
you'd think. My position in life has been a peculiar one 
It has made me cautious about women and their motives, 
I suppose. But I should have known after the unselfish 
devotion you showed me that you weren’t—that sort.” 

The drift of his remarks inspired her to a plan of 
action. 

“T was awfully hurt,” she told him, permitting her lips 
to tremble a little. “‘It seemed to me all the time you were 
suffering so and were so brave about it that you were 
different. You seemed to know my position—and yours. 
I hadn't any idea who you were—not until the last day, 
when my aunt told me. But I did think you were a gen- 
tleman. It was fearful to think that you could have done 
anything like that!” 

She put her little glove to her eyes, which had grown 
appropriately moist. 

‘Please don’t!” he begged, his face pale with genuine 
(Continued on Page 185) 


feeling. 























“Hatf Past Four,"' Said Her Husband, Looking at His Wrist 
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Uneven Scales 


N A TIME of rapid price changes, depreciated money 
] and hysterical make-believe thinking, it is no labor at 
all to throw over old beliefs. Men doubt whether the 
so-called laws of economics have any force or whether any 
natural laws exist. Even in less heretical times the sacred- 


ness and indeed the reality of such laws were open to 
question, and it was pointed out that the laws of Nature 
are only such to our poor, limited powers of observation. 
Grant the point and let all varieties of hairsplitters argue 
Excited persons may deny the 


the subject to shreds. 


existence of this and that. But in regard to at least one 
tendency which has been called an economic law we are 
faced with considerable historical evidence which points 
rather plainly to the conclusion that demand tends to 
provoke supply. 

Just as long as brains, intelligence, science and invention 
are free, monopolies, corners, shortages and abnormal prof- 
its are bound, over a sufficient period of time, to destroy 
“Tend” is 


If milk sells at several hundred dollars a quart in Vienna 


themselves. an irritating, comfortless word. 
thousands of babies are likely to starve before high prices 
actually stimulate enough additional cattle raising to feed 
the hungry mouths. But cause and effect, demand and 
supply, are not always so slow in their action. Many have 
been the corners in wheat and cotton which brought a 
flood of offers down upon the heads of their ill-fated per- 
petrators. Already the high price of collars and the high 
cost of laundering have increased enormously the wearing 
of soft shirts and collars, and the washing of these articles 
of clothing at home. Already a better class of women is 
being attracted to domestic service because of the high 
wages paid. These are illustrations of a sufficiently homely 
nature to be understood by anyone. But it is just as true 
that the capacity of almost every industry in the country 
has been rapidly enlarged in the last year or two by the 
high profits prevailing. 

In the agricultural country surrounding one of the large 
automobile cities of the Middle West complaint is made 
that young men are leaving the farm for the city, where 
they get eight dollars a day in the motor or rubber plants, 
But the city worker must have the farmers’ product and he 
will have to pay for it. Temporarily the farmer is hard 
pressed for help and production perhaps is falling off. But 
the cities must have food and they will have to pay for it. 
If necessary farmers will have to pay ten dollars or fifteen 
dollars a day for farm helpers. When that time comes the 
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Hialance will be restored, or at least the process of restora- 
tion will have been started. If the young man goes to the 
city because hours are shorter the farmer will have to 
reduce his hours and make the city people pay for it. 

We hear much of the shortage of teachers, of the rush of 
professors and schoolma’ams into more lucrative work. 
But already the corrective forces are in operation. Every- 
where salaries are being raised. Meanwhile principals and 
superintendents tear their hair in a vain search for suitable 
young men and women to instruct the young immediately. 
The corrective process works slowly and far from perfectly. 
But it does work, a fact which should reassure those of us 
who have been converted hastily and hysterically into a 
complete despair for the universe. 

If men of any class, whether of employers or of employed, 
are enjoying monopoly profits or monopoly wages, they 
are riding for a fall. The Standard Oil Company once had 
a monopoly, but now one finds almost impossible the job 
of following the growth of its big independent competitors. 
Artificial arrangements often keep a monopoly alive for a 
long time, but history has few examples of anything like a 
permanent corner. The medieval guild of bow-and-arrow 
makers looked like a tight enough monopoly, but what did 
it amount to after firearms came along? Let us imagine an 
absurdly impossible case—that window cleaners in office 
buildings form a powerful enough union to exact wages of 
one hundred dollars a day. But then along will come a 
window-cleaning machine, and these imaginary extortion- 
ers will be eliminated altogether. Coal and even oil have 
become very searce and high. But let them keep on jump- 
ing in price, and soon we shall have alcohol manufactured 
on a commercial scale sufficient to meet the need. 


On Investing Money 
ae several years of intense activity in business and 


easy profits all round, the problem of how to invest 
their surplus incomes is worrying more people than ever 
before. The country has not become as yet a one-hundred- 
per-cent paradise for promoters and brokers, either legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, for there are still a few million men, 
their 
But 


the most casual observation reveals a greatly increased 


women and children who do not worry about 


securities because they have none to worry about. 


number of persons who are looking round for a safe place 
to put their money after buying all the expensive clothes, 
automobiles and diamonds for which they have an appetite. 

Investing money does not come naturally, like learning to 
walk. It is a little more difficult, perhaps, than even 
swimming and dancing. It requires not only good judg- 
ment and common sense but even more a sense of propor- 


tion and self-control. Among those who have money to 
spare for the first time these qualities may be inherent, but 
more often are acquired only after rather painful experience. 

If it were possible to pass a law making it a criminal 
offense for anyone to invest in a company in which the 
prospective stockholder or bondholder has no managerial 
part, there would be many millions of dollars saved, not 
only to the investors themselves but from wasteful fritter- 
ing away into visionary and disingenuous projects. Of 
course investors cannot be handled in this despotically 
benevolent fashion. 

But unfortunately almost every person with a few thou- 
sand dollars to spare buys stocks or bonds and then takes 
as much direct part in the corporation as the residents of 
the Fiji Islands. Our great industries are owned largely by 
persons who know absolutely nothing about them and do 
not give a rap as long as their one or five thousand dollar 
investment pays interest and does not decline in market 
price. Corporations have become so large that many of 
them are not managed by the owners at all, but by a little 
group of officers who may or may not be stockholders and 
whose selfish interests are not always in complete accord 
with those of the real owners. 

The widow who owns ten shares of stock in a hundred- 
million-dollar company hardly feels like trying to direct its 
management. In theory she is one of the owners; in fact 
she has ventured her small sum in what is to her a blind 
pool over which she has as much control as a drop of water 
has over the movement of the tides. 
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Most investors have too small a stake to induce them to 
bother with the affairs of stock companies. All very well; 
but such being the general case, there should logically be 
an equally universal effort on the part of the small investor 
to play only with good managements and clean records. 
The investor does not actually enter the game himself. All 
the more reason then for his insistence upon the rules being 
straight. If by his own efforts he could influence the result, 
then he would not need to be so careful. Taking a chance 
is sensible enough for the chap who pitches into the busi- 
ness and makes chances come his way. But watching other 
people take risks with his money is a poor sort of sport for 
the side-line spectator. 

Men and women despairingly ask for advice on invest- 
ments and then throw their money away in some miserable 
scheme which an insistent salesman has persuaded them to 
go into. But the marketplace never fails to offer sound 
securities, paying steady and fair-sized incomes and based 
Such investments 
They offer no 
Most 
investors know that what they ought to seek for is five, six 


upon well-known, proved enterprises. 
do not appeal to the sense of adventure. 
possibilities of making something from nothing. 


and seven per cent along with safety, but what they 
secretly desire is a killing. The Monte Carlo instinct, con- 
cealed though it may be under a respectable exterior, is 
what makes perennial the crop of lambs and suckers. 


Brotherhood 


HEN men speak of the brotherhood of man they 

mean the flocking together of those who have a 
common grievance. They do not suppose or desire that 
all should share equally in the world’s wealth; their 
doctrine is that the staid old earth should be stood on its 
head so that in the resulting confusion the poor could get 
their feet on the necks of the rich and make them pay 
through the nose. 

If brotherhood means common courtesy and a fair deal 
between man and man, let us have it. But let us not drug 
our common sense with the theory that brotherhood will 
One 


may love the unfortunate and share his substance with 


give strength to the weak or brains to the foolish. 


them, but his first interest is himself. Vocal altruists may 
coin pretty phrases until the crack of doom, and yet not 
make a dent in human nature. Each man will get posses- 
sions to the limit of his ability, and if he dreams of an equal 
division of goods it is because his vision is fixed on those 
who have more than himse!f, not on those who have less. 

All of us believe in prosperity. We would have leisure 
and luxury for ourselves and a like blessing for all of our 
Here is a man who cannot 
He has the 
mind of achild. He pities himself. He resents the fact that 


fellows. But what can one do? 


or will not learn to do a simple task well. 
other men have greater abilities. He could save money, 
but will not. Will this pretty theory of brotherhood put 
brains in his head, teach him thrift and responsibility and 
make him a governor? 

The complaint that there is no equality of opportunity 
is but a confession that there is no equality of ability to 
find, grasp and handle opportunity. We cannot legislate 
or theorize men to a common level of ability, and it wouid 
be a crime against God and the race to hold able men 
down because incompetents cannot climb. 

A brotherhood of courtesy, of tolerance, of honest deal- 
ings, of charity, of equal opportunity to labor and to get 
for this all may pray in unison. 
But we will have none of brotherhood if it would abolish 


what one’s service is worth 


prizes, discourage ambition, mock ability and chain us 
fast to those who cannot keep the pace. The survival of 
the fittest may be a hard doctrine; it is not harder than 
the doctrine that all should drown in brotherly fashion 
because one of the number cannot swim. 

One can sympathize with the under dog without a desire 
to crawl under and join him. See that the fight is fair and 
then let Nature take its course. Chivalry might enjoy 
holding the larger dog down while the smaller one gnawed 
his vitals, but a universal practice of this form of chivalry 
would soon rid the world of large dogs. And it is not at 
all reasonable to suppose that the small ones would be 
able to do the work now done by the large ones. 
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HE tribe of old authors was 


individuals all 
Look at 
the pictures on that old-fashioned game of Authors and you 


made up of 
more or less alike 


will see an array of comfortable placid folk with shaggy 
locks, dreamy eyes, broad roll collars and quill pens in their 
hands. They lived by the pen, spaciously. They had studies 
They 


were scholars, reflective men, and when they got their 


filled with shelves sagging with good musty books 


second wind they were apt to lapse into Latin. 

Listen, for example, to the essayist, William Hazlitt, on 
the eve of composition: 

“IT never was in a better place or humor than I am at 
present for writing on this subject. I have a partridge 


getting ready for my supper, my fire is blazing on the 
hearth, the air is mild for the season of the year, I have 
had but a slight fit of indigestion to-day—the only thing 


that makes me abhor myself —and therefore I will attempt 


it. It is as well to do it at once as to have it to do fora 
week to come.” 

All that sort of thing is gone. The partridge is gone, the 
atmosphere is gone, the age that tolerated it is gone 
whether for better or worse it is not for me to say. The 
easy-chair has gone down in public estimation as a source 
of inspiration for writing men. We get some of our best 
things done by setting up a typewriter on the edge of a 
washstand and dashing out chapters before shaving. 

A great howl was set up a while ago by an cuthor who 
sold a serial when it was only half done because the editors 
changed the text of his last chapters. The magazine re- 
ported that the thing looked as if it had been done on the 
top of a trunk before the author’s departure for Europe. 
Now this is not against it. In these modern times our best 
things are done under this sort of pressure. One clever 
novelist moves round so continually during his waking 
hours that he affirms he does his first drafts on the backs 
of menus and theater programs and old bills—a man will 
always have old bills in his pocket—and in this way licks 
his masterpieces into shape. 

Well, what of that? 
the head of an oyster barrel, and the Koran first saw the 


Poe himself wrote The Raven on 


light on date leaves and the bleached shoulder blades of 


sheep. Let us not look too closely into physical origins. 


The Eternal Quest of Facts 


HE point I wish to make is that the modern writing 
man can never come to a full stop; he must work on 
the wing or not at all, because he is subject to this curse of 
getting his facts straight. And still he doesn’t get them 
straight. He is smitten with fact blindness, that fearful 
disease first attributed by Colonel Roosevelt to the Nature 
fakers 
It is probably due to the increasing complexity of civi- 
Did you ever see a thing reported in the papers 
Did it at all 
jibe with what you l:new or thought you knew to be the 
truth? 
soever, you can bet your last dollar that somewhere, 


lization. 
about which you had personal knowledge? 


It did not. Well, with regard to every item what- 


perhaps in hiding, is a lynx-eyed specialist who knows 
that it is not the truth, or not the whole truth. 

Is this to say that plain men everywhere are liars? By 
no means. They are fact-blind, that is all. For my part 
I confess here and now that I have had an animosity 
against facts from my earliest years. To this day I live 
under a cloud, in the harassing consciousness that prac- 
tically all statements of fact made by me, during my 
minority and during my majority, are wrong, hopelessly 
wrong. But let us take our consolation where we can find 
it. Those who are right now will be proved wrong by the 


next generation. 

Still we try for the facts by a kind of necessity in our 
being. You see, for example, that man digging in a sewer. 
Softly 
are he has another Jean Valjean on his hands, whom he 


he may be your favorite novelist. The chances 


wishes to effect his escape through a sewer; but in order 
to do that he must first dig in the sewer himself to find 
out how such an escape may be effected. There is sure to 
be some queer slant to the affair which will make it ridicu- 
lous to the great rank and file of sewer diggers if it is not 
based on actual experience. Very likely Jean Valjean would 
have had to get a permit from the board of health before 
starting on his journey. For the world in which we live 
is full of specialists, fearfully and wonderfully ignorant, 
it may be, on all points but their specialty, but there they 
are full of trenchant and exhaustive wisdom. 

Was it 


collective ignorance of the college faculty was the Ency- 


not the late William James who said that the 


clopedia Britannica? 
Getting Little Things Right 


OW these specialists arean appalling handicap to any- 
N one who is writing for print, because they are always 
asking him to verify some point of fact. If in a historical 
romance he pictures Mary Chilton stepping out of the 
Mayflower’s gig onto Plymouth Rock, the specialist will 
produce a combination geologist-historian who spent a 
week studying land formations in and about Plymouth, 
and this man will say flatly and finally that in the age of 
Shakspere that rock was either under water at mean low 
tide or it was five hundred yards inland, as the case may 
be. The rock was not where you thought it was, be sure. 

You start some simple tale, entitled, let us say, Love 
Among the Adirondacks, and before you have got into the 
second paragraph you are under the necessity of going to 
the ends of the earth for a dab of local color. It interrupts 
the flow of narrative like blazes. 

When the Duke de Beaufort, I think it was, in one of 
Dumas’ yarns, found himself in jail, he ordered a pie to be 
manufactured on the outside, and a file and a piece of 
knotted rope to be insinuated into the pie. It was then 
sent in to him. With the file he filed the bars of his prison 
away and with the rope he lowered himself. 

Simplicity itself. An easy-chair escape. A man could 
think up such a dodge as that and never come within 
planetary distance of a jail. But how would he fare since 
this inroad of specialists? Ill. In the first place, there is 
probably some prison regulation forbidding pie to be fed 
at all events deep pies such as it would 
feet 


to prisoners; 
take to hide a file and sixty of knotted inch-and- 
a-half grass rope—for the duke could hardly have done 
with less. 

Again, let him undertake, if he dares, to show a man in 
the act of filing away prison bars. He will be met at once 
with the jeering confrontation of an expert who shows him 
that prison bars are now hollow, and that within each 
of them is a solid bar turning on ball bearings, in which 
the file of the most 
dent, for the bar will spin round and round to the slight- 


industrious prisoner cannot make a 


est touch. 

There's nothing for it but to knock somebody over the 
head and go to jail in a regular and proper manner, and 
then perhaps he will be qualified to talk. But that, as I 
say, interrupts the flow of narrative. By all means let us 
have our convict stories from the pens of convicts, for 
these are the only specialists in that department who can 
write without fear of contradiction. 

In my humble way I have run foul of these specialists. 
In one yarn I had an old lady die by inches, and the local 
practitioner buried her feet in clay ahead of the rest of 
her person. A physician who read that told a friend of mine 
that he would believe anything else before he would be- 
lieve that, and yet that was the one fact susceptible of 
proof in the whole story. 

Thackeray must have been in the same fix once on a 


time. Speaking of Dumas’ novel factory, he says: “ For 


COL 
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myself I confess I would like to 
have a competent, respectable and 
rapid clerk for the business part of 
my novels, and on his arrival at eleven would say: ‘Mr 
Jones, if you please, the archbishop must die this morning 
in about five pages. Turn to the article Dropsy—or what 


you will in the encyclopedia. Take care there are no 
medical blunders in his death.’”’ 

The age of specialists had begun already. They come at 
you from every hand, they spring up from the most unlikely 
soil. I wrote a hobo yarn in which my hero spent a night 
in the ice box of a refrigerator car. It was, as I thought, 
very realistic; the swaying of the beeves hanging by hooks 
in the car made the whole car sway, and my hero was sea- 
sick. But when I read it to a sure-enough hobo he said 
with a jeering laugh that my man would not have been 
able to stay ten minutes in that ice box—on account of 
the fleas. 

I submit it to you if I am to be blamed for not antici- 
pating that there would be fleas in an ice box 
Some scrupulous people split hairs in this particular by 
a species of collaboration. I know one man who writes 
A friend of hi 


My friend leaves blanks when he comes to the oaths and 


sea yarns, for example. is an old sea dog 


ship, striking sail, and the like, 
My 


Between them 


to descriptions of wearing 
and the old sea dog writes in the brine, so to speak. 
friend is responsible for the foam himself 
they have a great reputation for veracity and lifelikeness 

And, by the way, there is nothing like a sea yarn to 
bring down the specialists on your unforgiven head, I 
remember writing a story of the merchant marine in which 
the second mate of a merchant ship goes down into the 
fireroom and beats up a gang of mutinous firemen. I got 
a hot anonymous letter from a chief engineer who said he 
felt disgraced to think that he came from my home town 
and was a fellow citizen of the man who had said that 
heinous thing. He informed me that if I, as second mate, 
came into his fireroom for any such purpose I would be 


a thing of shreds and patches when I came out. 


Sad Hamperers of Genius 


ND that would very likely be the truth, if he is the man 
A I think he is; but am I to hold a story for any such 
sentimental reason as that? 

“Any blockhead can stick to the truth, my hearty,” 
cried H. Johnny Ballantine, “but ‘tis a sad hamperer of 
genius.” 

There spoke the long-headed Scot. For my part I do 
not bat an eye when little Sister Verisimilitude is roughly 
handled. 


Indian Ocean I read a yarn by Jack London in which the 


Once when I was firing a mai! packet in the 


stokers drank strong drink and made a bedlam out of 


the stokeholds, raring and tearing round like madmen 
I had found that 


with the temperature at 136 degrees Fahrenheit and water 


Now this had not been my experience 
running off the end of your nose as it would out of a tap 


it was impossible as a practical matter to get drunk. I 
have given the thing a thorough try-out and [I find that a 
man in those circumstances can sweat as fast as he can 
drink. But did I raise the hue and cry? Never did I. 
Later I got the virus into my own veins. I met a young 
mining engineer at a club who said: ““Why don't you 
write an article on mining?” 
But 
\ 


follow Thackeray’s Mr. Jones, tak 


Should I 


e the encyclopedia and 


Verbum sap. I had never seen a mine 


| was afraid 
but fast 


turn to the article on mining? I dared not 


‘ 


if I did that the local color would be anything 
And soI went at it in the hideously roundabout fashion of 
the present day. I ferried myself over to Chicago; there ] 
sat me down and wrote a tale from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. This tale I sold to a newspaper for the price 
of a ticket to 
For three days I lived 


Tucson and a shoe box full of ham sand- 
wiches. that is, I succeeded in not 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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Uneven Scales 
I‘ A TIME of rapid price changes, depreciated money 


and hysterical make-believe thinking, it is no labor at 
beliefs. Men doubt whether the 


so-called laws of economics have any force or whether any 


all to throw over old 


natural laws exist. Even in less heretical times the sacred- 


ness and indeed the reality of such laws were open to 
question, and it was pointed out that the laws of Nature 
are only such to our poor, limited powers of observation. 
Grant the point and let all varieties of hairsplitters argue 
to shreds. Excited persons may deny the 


the 
existence of this and that. 


subject 
But in regard to at least one 
tendency which has been called an economic law we are 
faced with considerable historical evidence which points 
rather plainly to the conclusion that demand tends to 
provoke supply 

Just as long as brains, intelligence, science and invention 
are free, monopolies, corners, shortages and abnormal prof- 
its are bound, over a sufficient period of time, to destroy 
themselves. “Tend” is an irritating, comfortless word. 
If milk sells at several hundred dollars a quart in Vienna 
thousands of babies are likely to starve before high prices 
actually stimulate enough additional cattle raising to feed 
the hungry mouths. But cause and effect, demand and 
supply, are not always so slow in their action. Many have 
been the corners in wheat and cotton which brought a 
flood of offers down upon the heads of their ill-fated per- 
petrators. Already the high price of collars and the high 
cost of laundering have increased enormously the wearing 
of soft shirts and collars, and the washing of these articles 
of clothing at home Already a better class of women is 
being attracted to domestic service because of the high 
wages paid. These are illustrations of a sufficiently homely 
nature to be understood by anyone. But it is just as true 
that the capacity of almost every industry in the country 
has been rapidly enlarged in the last year or two by the 
high profits prevailing. 

In the agricultural country surrounding one of the large 
automobile cities of the Middle West complaint is made 
that young men are leaving the farm for the city, where 
they get eight dollars a day in the motor or rubber plants, 
But the city worker must have the farmers’ product and he 
will have to pay for it. Temporarily the farmer is hard 
pressed for help and production perhaps is falling off. But 
the cities must have food and they will have to pay for it. 
If necessary farmers will have to pay ten dollars or fifteen 


dollars a day for farm helpers. When that time comes the 
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Hialance will be restored, or at least the process of restora- 
tion will have been started. If the young man goes to the 
city because hours are shorter the farmer will have to 
reduce his hours and make the city people pay for it. 

We hear much of the shortage of teachers, of the rush of 
professors and schoolma’ams into more lucrative work. 
But already the corrective forces are in operation. Every- 
where salaries are being raised. Meanwhile principals and 
superintendents tear their hair in a vain search for suitable 
young men and women to instruct the young immediately. 
The corrective process works slowly and far from perfectly. 
But it does work, a fact which should reassure those of us 
who have been converted hastily and hysterically into a 
complete despair for the universe. 

If men of any class, whether of employers or of employed, 
are enjoying monopoly profits or monopoly wages, they 
are riding for a fall. The Standard Oil Company once had 
a monopoly, but now one finds almost impossible the job 
of following the growth of its big independent competitors. 
Artificial arrangements often keep a monopoly alive for a 
long time, but history has few examples of anything like a 
permanent corner. The medieval guild of bow-and-arrow 
makers looked like a tight enough monopoly, but what did 
it amount to after firearms came along? Let us imagine an 
absurdly impossible case—that window cleaners in office 
buildings form a powerful enough union to exact wages of 
one hundred dollars a day. But then along will come a 
window-cleaning machine, and these imaginary extortion- 
ers will be eliminated altogether. Coal and even oil have 
become very scarce and high. But let them keep on jump- 
ing in price, and soon we shall have alcohol manufactured 
on a commercial scale sufficient to meet the need. 


On Investing Money 
teen several years of intense activity in business and 


easy profits all round, the problem of how to invest 
their surplus incomes is worrying more people than ever 
before. The country has not become as yet a one-hundred- 
per-cent paradise for promoters and brokers, either legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, for there are still a few million men, 
their 
But 


the most casual observation reveals a greatly increased 


women and children who do not worry about 


securities because they have none to worry about. 


number of persons who are looking round for a safe place 
to put their money after buying all the expensive clothes, 
automobiles and diamonds for which they have an appetite. 

Investing money does not come naturally, like learning to 
walk. It is a little more difficult, perhaps, than even 
swimming and dancing. It requires not only good judg- 
ment and common sense but even more a sense of propor- 
tion and self-control. Among those who have money to 
spare for the first time these qualities may be inherent, but 
more often are acquired only after rather painful experience. 

If it were possible to pass a law making it a criminal 
offense for anyone to invest in a company in which the 
prospective stockholder or bondholder has no managerial 
part, there would be many millions of dollars saved, not 
only to the investors themselves but from wasteful fritter- 
ing away into visionary and disingenuous projects. Of 
course investors cannot be handled in this despotically 
benevolent fashion. 

But unfortunately almost every person with a few thou- 
sand dollars to spare buys stocks or bonds and then takes 
as much direct part in the corporation as the residents of 
the Fiji Islands. Our great industries are owned largely by 
persons who know absolutely nothing about them and do 
not give a rap as long as their one or five thousand dollar 
investment pays interest and does not decline in market 
price. Corporations have become so large that many of 
them are not managed by the owners at all, but by a little 
group of officers who may or may not be stockholders and 
whose selfish interests are not always in complete accord 
with those of the real owners. 

The widow who owns ten shares of stock in a hundred- 
million-dollar company hardly feels like trying to direct its 
management. In theory she is one of the owners; in fact 
she has ventured her small sum in what is to her a blind 
pool over which she has as much control as a drop of water 


has over the movement of the tides. 
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Most investors have too small a stake to induce them to 
bother with the affairs of stock companies. All very well; 
but such being the general case, there should logically be 
an equally universal effort on the part of the small investor 
to play only with good managements and clean records. 
The investor does not actually enter the game himself. All 
the more reason then for his insistence upon the rules being 
straight. If by his own efforts he could influence the result, 
then he would not need to be so careful. Taking a chance 
is sensible enough for the chap who pitches into the busi- 
ness and makes chances come his way. But watching other 
people take risks with his money is a poor sort of sport for 
the side-line spectator. 

Men and women despairingly ask for advice on invest- 
inents and then throw their money away in some miserable 
scheme which an insistent salesman has persuaded them to 
go into. But the marketplace never fails to offer sound 
securities, paying steady and fair-sized incomes and based 
Such investments 
They offer no 
Most 
investors know that what they ought to seek for is five, six 


upon well-known, proved enterprises. 
do not appeal to the sense of adventure. 
possibilities of making something from nothing. 


and seven per cent along with safety, but what they 
secretly desire is a killing. The Monte Carlo instinct, con- 
cealed though it may be under a respectable exterior, is 
what makes perennial the crop of lambs and suckers. 


Brotherhood 


HEN men speak of the brotherhood of man they 

mean the flocking together of those who have a 
common grievance. They do not suppose or desire that 
all should share equally in the world’s wealth; their 
doctrine is that the staid old earth should be stood on its 
head so that in the resulting confusion the poor could get 
their feet on the necks of the rich and make them pay 
through the nose. 

If brotherhood means common courtesy and a fair deal 
between man and man, let us have it. But let us not drug 
our common sense with the theory that brotherhood will 
One 


may love the unfortunate and share his substance with 


give strength to the weak or brains to the foolish. 


them, but his first interest is himself. Vocal altruists may 
coin pretty phrases until the crack of doom, and yet not 
make a dent in human nature. Each man will get posses- 
sions to the limit of his ability, and if he dreams of an equa! 
division of goods it is because his vision is fixed on those 
who have more than himse!f, not on those who have less 

All of us believe in prosperity. We would have leisure 
and luxury for ourselves and a like blessing for all of our 
Here is a man who cannot 
or will not learn to do a simple task well. He has the 
mind of achild. He pities himself. He resents the fact that 


fellows. But what can one do? 


other men have greater abilities. He could save money, 
but will not. Will this pretty theory of brotherhood put 
brains in his head, teach him thrift and responsibility and 
make him a governor? 

The complaint that there is no equality of opportunity 
is but a confession that there is no equality of ability to 
find, grasp and handle opportunity. We cannot legislate 
or theorize men to a common level of ability, and it wouid 
be a crime against God and the race to hold able men 
down because incompetents cannot climb. 

A brotherhood of courtesy, of tolerance, of honest deal- 
ings, of charity, of equal opportunity to labor and to get 
what one’s service is worth—for this all may pray in unison. 

But we will have none of brotherhood if it would abolish 
prizes, discourage ambition, mock ability and chain us 
fast to those who cannot keep the pace. The survival of 
the fittest may be a hard doctrine; it is not harder than 
the doctrine that all should drown in brotherly fashion 
because one of the number cannot swim. 

One can sympathize with the under dog without a desire 
to crawl under and join him. See that the fight is fair and 
then let Nature take its course. 
holding the larger dog down while the smaller one gnawed 


Chivalry might enjoy 


his vitals, but a universal practice of this form of chivalry 
would soon rid the world of large dogs. And it is not at 
all reasonable to suppose that the small ones would be 
able to do the work now done by the large ones. 
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HE tribe of old authors was 

made up of individuals all 

more or less alike. Look at 
the pictures on that old-fashioned game of Authors and you 
will see an array of comfortable placid folk with shaggy 
locks, dreamy eyes, broad roll collars and quill pens in their 
hands. They lived by the pen, spaciously. They had studies 
filled with shelves sagging with good musty books. They 
were scholars, reflective men, and when they got their 
second wind they were apt to lapse into Latin. 

Listen, for example, to the essayist, William Hazlitt, on 
the eve of composition: 

“IT never was in a better place or humor than I am at 
present for writing on this subject. I have a partridge 
getting ready for my supper, my fire is blazing on the 
hearth, the air is mild for the season of the year, I have 
had but a slight fit of indigestion to-day—the only thing 
that makes me abhor myself —and therefore I will attempt 
it. It is as well to do it at once as to have it to do fora 
week to come.” 

All that sort of thing is gone. The partridge is gone, the 
atmosphere is gone, the age that tolerated it is gone 
whether for better or worse it is not for me to say. The 
easy-chair has gone down in public estimation as a source 
of inspiration for writing men. We get some of our best 
things done by setting up a typewriter on the edge of a 
washstand and dashing out chapters before shaving. 

A great howl was set up a while ago by an cuthor who 
sold a serial when it was only half done because the editors 
changed the text of his last chapters. The magazine re- 
ported that the thing looked as if it had been done on the 
top of a trunk before the author’s departure for Europe. 
Now this is not against it. In these modern times our best 
things are done under this sort of pressure. One clever 
novelist moves round so continually during his waking 
hours that he affirms he does his first drafts on the backs 
of menus and theater programs and old bills—a man will 
always have old bills in his pocket—and in this way licks 
his masterpieces into shape. 

Well, what of that? Poe himself wrote The Raven on 
the head of an oyster barrel, and the Koran first saw the 
light on date leaves and the bleached shoulder blades of 
sheep. Let us not look too closely into physical origins. 


The Eternal Quest of Facts 


HE point I wish to make is that the modern writing 

man can never come to a full stop; he must work on 
the wing or not at all, because he is subject to this curse of 
getting his facts straight. And still he doesn’t get them 
straight. He is smitten with fact blindness, that fearful 
disease first attributed by Colonel Roosevelt to the Nature 
fakers 

It is probably due to the increasing complexity of civi- 
lization. Did you ever see a thing reported in the papers 
about which you had personal knowledge? Did it at all 
jibe with what you knew or thought you knew to be the 
truth? It did not. Well, with regard to every item what- 
soever, you can bet your last dollar that somewhere, 
perhaps in hiding, is a lynx-eyed specialist who knows 
that it is not the truth, or not the whole truth. 

Is this to say that plain men everywhere are liars? By 
no means. They are fact-blind, that is all. For my part 
I confess here and now that I have had an animosity 
against facts from my earliest years. To this day I live 
under a cloud, in the harassing consciousness that prac- 
tically all statements of fact made by me, during my 
minority and during my majority, are wrong, hopelessly 
wrong. But let us take our consolation where we can find 
it. Those who are right now will be proved wrong by the 
next generation. 

Still we try for the facts by a kind of necessity in our 
being. You see, for example, that man digging in a sewer. 
Softly—he may be your favorite novelist. The chances 


are he has another Jean Valjean on his hands, whom he 
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wishes to effect his escape through a sewer; but in order 
to do that he must first dig in the sewer himself to find 
out how such an escape may be effected. There is sure to 
be some queer slant to the affair which will make it ridicu- 
lous to the great rank and file of sewer diggers if it is not 
based on actual experience. Very likely Jean Valjean would 
have had to get a permit from the board of health before 
starting on his journey. For the world in which we live 
is full of specialists, fearfully and wonderfully ignorant, 
it may be, on all points but their specialty, but there they 
are full of trenchant and exhaustive wisdom. 

Was it not the late William James who said that the 
collective ignorance of the college faculty was the Ency- 


clopedia Britannica? 


Getting Little Things Right 


OW these specialists arean appalling handicap toany- 
N one who is writing for print, because they are always 
asking him to verify some point of fact. If in a historical 
romance he pictures Mary Chilton stepping out of the 
Mayflower’s gig onto Plymouth Rock, the specialist will 
produce a combination geologist-historian who spent a 
week studying land formations in and about Plymouth, 
and this man will say flatly and finally that in the age of 
Shakspere that rock was either under water at mean low 
tide or it was five hundred yards inland, as the case may 
be. The rock was not where you thought it was, be sure. 

You start some simple tale, entitled, let us say, Love 
Among the Adirondacks, and before you have got into the 
second paragraph you are under the necessity of going to 
the ends of the earth for a dab of local color. It interrupts 
the flow of narrative like blazes. 

When the Duke de Beaufort, I think it was, in one of 
Dumas’ yarns, found himself in jail, he ordered a pie to be 
manufactured on the outside, and a file and a piece of 
knotted rope to be insinuated into the pie. It was then 
sent in to him. With the file he filed the bars of his prison 
away and with the rope he lowered himself. 

Simplicity itself. An easy-chair escape. A man could 
think up such a dodge as that and never come within 
planetary distance of a jail. But how would he fare since 
this inroad of specialists? Ill. In the first place, there is 
probably some prison regulation forbidding pie to be fed 
to prisoners; at all events deep pies such as it would 
take to hide a file and sixty feet of knotted inch-and- 
a-half grass rope—for the duke could hardly have done 
with less. 

Again, let him undertake, if he dares, to show a man in 
the act of filing away prison bars. He will be met at once 
with the jeering confrontation of an expert who shows him 
that prison bars are now hollow, and that within each 
of them is a solid bar turning on ball bearings, in which 
the file of the most industrious prisoner cannot make a 
dent, for the bar will spin round and round to the slight- 
est touch. 

There's. nothing for it but to knock somebody over the 
head and go to jail in a regular and proper manner, and 
then perhaps he will be qualified to talk. But that, as I 
say, interrupts the flow of narrative. By all means let us 
have our convict stories from the pens of convicts, for 
these are the only specialists in that department who can 
write without fear of contradiction. 

In my humble way I have run foul of these specialists. 





In one yarn I had an old lady die by inches, and the local 
practitioner buried her feet in clay ahead of the rest of 
her person. A physician who read that told a friend of mine 
that he would believe anything else before he would be- 
lieve that, and yet that was the one fact susceptible of 
proof in the whole story. 

Thackeray must have been in the same fix once on a 
time. Speaking of Dumas’ novel factory, he says: “ For 





myself I confess I would like to 
have a competent, respectable and 
rapid clerk for the business part of 
my novels, and on his arrival at eleven would say: ‘Mr 
Jones, if you please, the archbishop must die this morning 
in about five pages. Turn to the article Dropsy—or what 
you will in the encyclopedia. Take care there are no 
medical blunders in his death.’”’ 

The age of specialists had begun already. They come at 
you from every hand, they spring up from the most unlikely 
soil. I wrote a hobo yarn in which my hero spent a night 
in the ice box of a refrigerator car. It was, as I thought, 
very realistic; the swaying of the beeves hanging by hooks 
in the car made the whole car sway, and my hero was sea- 
sick. But when I read it to a sure-enough hobo he said 
with a jeering laugh that my man would not have been 
able to stay ten minutes in that ice box—on account of 
the fleas. 

I submit it to you if I am to be blamed for not antici- 
pating that there would be fleas in an ice box 

Some scrupulous people split hairs in this particular by 
a species of collaboration. I know one man who writes 
sea yarns, for example. A friend of his is an old sea dog 
My friend leaves blanks when he comes to the oaths and 


ship, striking sail, and the like, 


to descriptions of wearing 
and the old sea dog writes in the brine, so to speak. My 
friend is responsible for the foam himself. Between them 
they have a great reputation for veracity and lifelikeness 

And, by the way, there is nothing like a sea yarn to 
bring down the specialists on your unforgiven head. I 
remember writing a story of the merchant marine in which 
the second mate of a merchant ship goes down into the 
fireroom and beats up a gang of mutinous firemen. I got 
a hot anonymous letter from a chief engineer who said he 
felt disgraced to think that he came from my home town 
and was a fellow citizen of the man who had said that 
heinous thing. He informed me that if I, as second mate, 
came into his fireroom for any such purpose I would be 


a thing of shreds and patches when I came out. 


Sad Hamperers of Genius 


ND that would very likely be the truth, if he is the man 
A I think he is; but am I to hold a story for any such 
sentimental reason as that? 

“Any blockhead can stick to the truth, my hearty,” 
cried H. Johnny Ballantine, “but ‘tis a sad hamperer of 
genius.” 

There spoke the long-headed Scot. For my part I do 
not bat an eye when little Sister Verisimilitude is roughly 
handled. 


Indian Ocean I read a yarn by Jack London in which the 


Once when I was firing a mail packet in the 


stokers drank strong drink and made a bedlam out of 
‘holds, raring and tearing round like madmen 
I had found that 


with the temperature at 136 degrees Fahrenheit and water 


the stok 





Now this had not been my experience 


running off the end of your nose as it would out of a tap 
it was impossible as a practical matter to get drunk. I 
have given the thing a thorough try-out and I find that a 
man in those circumstances can sweat as fast as he can 
drink. But did I raise the hue and cry? Never did I, 

Later I got the virus into my own veins. I met a young 
mining engineer at a club who said: “Why don’t you 
write an article on mining?” 

Verbum sap. But I had never seen a mine. Should I 


follow Thackeray’s Mr. Jones, take the encyclopedia and 


turn to the article on mining? I dared not. I was afraid 
if I did that the local color would be anything but fast 
And soI went at it in the hideously roundabout fashion of 
the present day. I ferried myself over to Chicago; there I 
sat me down and wrote a tale from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. This tale I sold to a newspaper for the price 
of a ticket to Tucson and a shoe box full of ham sand- 
wiches. For three days I lived—that is, I succeeded in not 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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HAPPENINGS, ARMISTICE NIGHT, 
November 11, 1918 


reference to the sub- 


IT Hi I L L vu 
ject above noted it has 
been suggested to me by three persons closely con 


physical and spiritual well-being that I 
in full a report dealing with this matter. 
been made to me by the following 

well and favorably known 


cerned with my 
should write out 
This suggestion ha 
Mr. Thaddeus Spinks, the 
hay, grain and feed merchant of Middle Musselburrah 
As the revered iperintendent of the Middle Mussel 
burrah Baptist Church Sunday School, of which I was and 
still be 
f 


one ol 


perhaps may 
regarded as 
the most promising 
pupils, Mr. Spinks has 
been deeply grieved 
by the circulation of 
the slanderous report 
that on the night in 



































question I was ol 

served to be walking 
upon Eastern Street, 
Eastville, banging 
walls and hoarding: 
with my sergeant’s 
cane, and singing low 
songs Mr. Spinks 
feels that in justice to our dear 
hould mane a 
affa e 


Sunday School I 
clean breast of the whole 
in writing 

Miss Abigail Perkins, my 
honored aunt, who has told me 
that open confession is good for 
your soul, and be sure 


will find you out 


your sin 


Ezra M. Perkins, my father; 
my father says that if writing 
it out will stop me mooning ; 


round the place like a sick pig 
and make me of some use in 
the shop, the sooner I get the 

d—n thing off my the 

better. My father is the prominent pork butcher of 
Middle Musselburrah. I regret very much the neces- 
sity for indicating the profanity, which is, 
grave a failing of his speech, but since I am deter- 
mined to tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth about this sad affair it is necessary that I should 
reproduce his I may perhaps be 
allowed to remark in passing that my father’s business 
brings him in touch with all sorts and conditions of men, 
and the rougher element with which he is constantly in 
contact has no doubt had a lowering effect upon his morale. 
Alas, how 


chest 


alas, so 
SN hole 


words as he used them. 


Evil communications corrupt good manners, 
true! 

In order that one may fully appreciate the causes which 
led up to my, I trust, temporary falling from grace it is 
advisable that I should recite briefly the circumstances 
which led up to my presence at Military Headquarters, 
Eastville, during the years 1916, 1917 and 1918. When the 
great World War broke out in 1914 I was just completing 
my course in stenography at the Model Business College, 
ig Eastvilles I was then but eighteen years of age, and 
though | had received a good education I can see now, as | 
look back over the years, that I was woefully ignorant of 
the ways of this wicked world. Little did 1 conceive then 
that I, Elmer Winfield Perkins, a graduate with honors in 
spelling and English composition from the Model Business 
which is one of the foremost institutions of its 
kind in the world, as 1 have often read in the advertise-« 
ments—and the holder of the silver medal for regular 
attendance at the Middle Musselburrah Baptist Church 
Sunday School, should, four brief but crowded years later, 
be accused by a military policeman of drunkenness, and 
charged by a major general with having diverted to my 
own use liquor which belonged to him. As has been so 
truly said, no one can conceive what a day may bring 
forth, or as the two Americans, Cassatt and Bailey, put it 
in their quaint slang— you can’t always sometimes tell. 

In common with other youth of the day in Canada, 
immediately upon the outbreak of the war with Germany 
I was fired with a patriotic impulse to do my bit toward 
crushing the menace of the Hun. I did not, however, as 
did so many unthinking youths, rush off at once to the 
recruiting station and offer my name for enlistment in the 
first available corps. Always studiously inclined, | well 
realized that war is not always what it seems, and too well 
I knew that the path of glory often leads but to the grave. 

Instead I thought the matter over carefully, and after 
consultation with aunt, Miss Abigail Perkins, and 


College 


my 
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after some inquiries made through the kind offices of Abner 
J. Tickner, Member of Parliament of Musselburrah County, 
I presented myself at Eastville and made my application 
for admission to the corps of military stenographers. 
There were many sound reasons why the ultimate selec- 
tion of this corps was the decision of both my aunt and 
myself. We realized fully that though there were many 
men to be found who were capable of drilling, and attack- 
ing with the bayonet, and performing the other duties of 
the common soldiery, a qualified stenographer with a di- 
ploma from the Model Business College was not so easily 
found. My aunt remarked also, very wisely, that my 
ability to take dictation at one hundred and twent¥ words 
a minute would be of no value to my country if I were up 


I Have Certainty No 
Recollection of Being 
Concerned in the 
Rolling of the Rub« 
bish Receptactes 
Down the Montcatm 
Street Hill 


to my neck in mud in the 
trenches. There was the 
matter of my eyes, which have 
always been a little weak; and 
though the doctor who examined 
me for admission to the C. M.S. 
told me that there was nothing really wrong 
with my eyes I have worn glasses for so long 
that 1 would feel quite lost without them. It 
is also quite possible that the doctor was mis- 
taken. There are many medical men in the 
A. M. C. who are mere boys hardly out of 
college. 

Then there was also the matter of living 
conditions. My aunt all thrcugh the war 
protested earnestly against the system which 
compels soldiers of the infantry and artillery 
and other ordinary corps to live in barracks, 
herded together like so many animals. Such a life, she 
claimed, was sure to be detrimental to the morals and up- 
bringing of many delicately nurtured youths. Since that 
time I have had reason to learn how absolutely true was 
her contention, The language which is commonly used 
round barracks is quite unfit for the ears of one who has 
been properly instructed in the evils of profanity. 

We found also that the men of the Corps of Military 
Stenographers, besides having the privilege of living in 
rooms and drawing subsistence allowance— which though 
pitifully inadequate is still an assistance—were permitted 
to wear uniforms tailored of finer material than that used 
for the uniforms which are issued to the rank and file. I 
have always been particular about my clothes, and the 
knowledge that I would be allowed to go to my tailor and 
have my uniforms made to my own order was a big induce- 
ment. I may say in passing that my taste in this matter 


also 


was amply justified later, when on 
the occasion of some dispute as to 
the grade of cloth which should be 
employed for fine uniforms worn 
by the C. M.S. the khaki serge which I was wearing was 
pronounced by the A. A. G. as exactly the right thing. 

It was upon the Corps of Military Stenographers, then, 
that my choice finally rested, and in July, 1915, my aunt 
having packed a large trunk full of dainties and special 
clothing, such as vermin-proof shirts, Balaklava caps and 
warm mittens, suitable to a soldier upon active service, I 
left my comfortable home in Middle Musselburrah and 
embarked upon the great adventure. My father’s attitude 
at this time was somewhat puzzling. When I had first 
announced my intention of enlisting he seemed strangely 
moved. For days he went round the house in a bemused 
condition, and his sole remark of any significance to me at 
that time was ‘‘D—n it, I didn’t think you had the 
guts”; the vulgarity of which distressed 
me greatly, though I failed entirely to 
grasp its meaning. Later, when we had ex- 
plained that I was going into that select 
corps, the C. M.S., he seemed even more up- 
set, and was for no apparent reason very 
irritable, remarking from time to time: “‘I 
knew d—n well there was a catch in it 
somewhere.”” My father is, however, a 
difficult man to understand, and he ocea- 
sions my aunt and myself much worry for 
this reason. 

I was warmly welcomed at Eastville 
where the sergeant major in charge of the 
Central Registry, to which department I 
was first assigned for duty, as a corporal, 
stated that it was a delight to his heart to 
get somebody who could write a decent fist 
for a change. I did not, however, long re- 
main in that department. True worth is 
always recognized, and when the D. A. A. 
and Q. M. G. discovered by accident one 
day that I was a qualified stenographer he 
quickly had me transferred to his own 
office, where I completed my 
three months’ term of probation 
and became a sergeant in the 
Corps of Military Stenographers. 

In this office there were at 
that time four of us. There was 
a sergeant major, another ser- 
geant, a lady stenographer and 
myself. We were a very pleas- 
ant company, and time flew by 
on golden wings. It is true that 
there were occasional clashes, 
principally with the sergeant 
major, who was not a member 
of the C. M.S., but had origi- 
nally enlisted in the artillery, 
and had been attached for duty 
at headquarters after he had 
broken his leg at football. He 
was an excellent clerk, but a 
little rough, and strangely at 
times antagonistic, I thought, to 
the men of the C. M.S., which 
he steadfastly refused to join, 
though I urged upon him the 
obvious superiority of the corps. 
Neither would he ever let us make tea in the 
office in the afternoon, which pleasant relaxa- 
tion was enjoyed by most of the other offices. 
He also complained bitterly that I was always 
sucking gumdrops, as he somewhat vulgarly 
described my habit of conveying a few choco- 
late creams into the office after luncheon, al- 


. 
ways, of course, passing them round among my coworkers 


in the great task of winning the war. I mention these little 
incidents in no carping spirit, but merely in order that con- 
ditions in the office may be properly understood. 


au 


HIS, then,-was the situation in the summer of 1917, 

when the two Americans, Bailey and Cassatt, arrived 
upon the scene. It was really from the time of their com- 
ing that my difficulties and temptations commenced, and 
though I bear them no ill will I cannot but sometimes 
think that it would have been better for me had I never 
met them. I will allow the reader to judge for himself. 

They came from New York. It seems that both of them 
had enlisted with the British Canadian Recruiting Mis- 
sion, which was at that time engaged in its work in the 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
country south of us. They had, however, barely managed 
to pass the medical examination in their own country, and 
when they reached the British Expeditionary Forces camp, 
it Royalton, they were both turned down by medical 
officers who were passing upon embarkation drafts, I am 
not aware of the precise nature of their disabilities, but it 
that though these were sufficient to prevent their 
going overseas they were not grave enough to forbid their 
serving in Canada. Both men were, I believe, in Medical 


appear 


Category ( 

It was in the course of an inspection at Royalton that the 
D. A. A. and Q. M. G. had stumbled across the men, one of 
whom was, I believe, a journalist in civil life, and the other 
a salesman of soap or some similar domestic commodity. 
sympathetically inclined toward their plight, I 
and certainly the work of the office was getting 
here were days when we could barely take 
our two hours for luncheon, In any case, and whatever 
were the motives which actuated him, the D. A. A. and 
Q. M. G. secured their transfer from the ranks of the 
B. E. F. to the Canadian forces in Eastville, and then had 
them attached to his office at headquarters, Thus the dis- 
turbing elements were introduced to our normally placid 


He wa 
suppose, 


very heavy 


itmosphere 
One of the first causes for distress lay in the rapid pro- 
motion which was granted these newcomers, in disregard 
f all precedent and seniority rules, It is true that both 
were older than any of the rest of us in point of years, and 
it is possible also that they had had previous business ex- 
perience, which was beyond that attained by 
ome; but the fact remains that in actual army service 
they were junior to myself, and when they were promoted 
to the rank of sergeant within two weeks of their appear- 
ance on the staff and attached list there was, I will admit, 
ome heartburning. The D. A. A. and Q. M. G. was 
enabled, of course, to promote them practically as he 
wished, because they were merely attached to the head- 
quarters staff, and not members of the C. M. S., which 
has, I am thankful to say, strict rules of seniority and 
wervice which would quite prohibit 
It was typical of the attitude of both Sergeant Bailey 
and Sergeant Cassatt that they should scoff at the accepted 


“ie 
in civil life 


uch a procedure, 


forms in which military correspondence had been con- 
ducted up to the time of their arrival; and since it was 
directly through this habit of theirs that | was most un- 
justly saddled with the silly nickname which even now is 
attached to me by the ribald and unthinking I feel that I 
should explain the circumstances surrounding that incident 
at some length 

There are, of course, certain conventions which are al- 
ways observed in the written intercourse of military life. 
Inevitably, for instance, the subject matter of any com- 
munication must be written in the margin at the head of 
the letter, a procedure which I have followed as admirable 
since my return to civil life. Courtesy, also, is insisted 
upon, and it was for many years the custom to 
conclude each letter with the phrase “I have the 
honor to be, sir, your obedient servant.” This 
charming system was later abolished by Head- 
quarters, Ottawa, through the influence, I believe, 
of some officer who thought a shorter form of 
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salutation would conserve paper, which seems 
to me, if I may say so without disrespect, 
rather a foolish contention. 

Therefore it will be readily understood 
that officers communicating upon written 
forms with one another, either directly or 
through their clerks, took some pains to sup- 
port the usual courteous amenities. It was 
customary always for the word ‘‘please”’ to 
be added to any short communication pass- 
ing between one office and another. ‘‘To 
note, please,” and “Noted, please,’’ were 
forms of proper ceremony met with hundreds 
of times daily. 

Upon one occasion, then, a note, or chit, 
came into our office from, I think, the A. A. 
G.’s department. I have forgotten what its 
contents were, but I remember plainly that 
it was indited with the footnote ‘For your 
information, please.’’ To me fell the duty of 
replying to this, after it had been duly ob- 
served, and I passed it back to the A. A. G. 
with the obvious footnote “Thank you, 
please.’ 

As evil chance would have it this inno- 
cent epistle fell under the eye of Sergeant 
Cassatt, and of it he made much talk, declar- 
ing that it was tautological and ridiculous. 
From that day to this it has been the pleasure of the yibald 
to address me as either “Thank-You” or “Please”; or 
sometimes as ‘‘ Thank-You-Please.” 

It will be seen from this that these newcomers from 


ion of much distress to me; but 


America were the occa 
more particularly, I think, did their absolute disregard of 
the little niceties of military rule and custom upset not 
only myself but the entire personnel of the headquarters 
staff and attached. 

One of the first difficulties of this kind rose shortly after 
they had been appointed sergeants. Now it is the rule that 
other ranks below the grade of sergeant must carry short 
canes, which are known as swagger sticks. Sergeants may 
wear long straight canes, but long canes with hooked or 
bent handles are permitted to be carried only by officers 
who hold His Majesty’s commission. It had, however, 
long been the privilege of the members of the Corps of 
Military Stenographers to carry canes with hooked handles, 
and this privilege was freely indulged in by many of the 
staff N. C. O.’s at the Eastville Headquarters. It was, I 
may say, a similar privilege to that of wearing fine cloth 
uniforms, but it did not extend, of course, to those N.C. O.’s 
who were merely attached. 

When therefore, after a few weeks, both Sergeant Bailey 
and Sergeant Cassatt arrived at headquarters one day 
garbed not only in riding breeches but carrying also hooked 
canes, I warned them solemnly that they were running a 
Riding breeches were, of course, utterly non- 

regulation for staff clerks, though we were 

allowed to wear slacks instead of the usual 
putties with trousers turned down two 
inches below the knee, a foolish custom 
which quite ruins the finest of creases. 
They, however, utterly ignored my warning, 


grave risk. 


In Response to My Invitations They Would Visit Me for Hours at a Time 
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and even combated my statement 
that they were acting in a disorderly 
fashion in wearing them. 

“*You goand soak your head, Please,” 
I remember Sergeant Cassatt—he was 
the ex-journalist—said. 

“Listen to me,” Sergeant Bailey 
said. ‘‘You wear fine cloth uniforms, 
don’t you? And you carry a crooked 
stick too? Now, why?” 

“Because,”’ I replied with some dig: 
nity, “‘I am on the headguarters staff, 
and those are my privileges; alse be- 
cause they look better.” 

“All right,” said Sergeant Bailey, 
who was the one who used to sell the 
soap. ‘We work at headquarters, too, 
and we think riding breeches look bet- 
ter than slacks. Haven’t we got any 
privileges?” 

“Certainly not,” I said, and tried to 
explain it to them, but with small suc- 
cess; in fact, I remember quite well that 
Sergeant Cassatt said that I gave him 
a pain, which had nothing whatever 
to do with the matter in hand. 

But the very next morning there 
was trouble over this flagrant defiance 
of the regulations, and three N. C. O.’s were arrested at 
the headquarters gates by the military police, and taken 
to the guardroom, where they were held for being improp- 
erly dressed. I remember the occasion very well, because 
I was one of the sufferers. The two others were clerks in 
the Central Registry and their unexpected absence caused 
much delay in getting out the mail, and I heard afterward 
that the A. A. G. was very much annoyed at the affair 
Certainly immediately afterward the regulations govern- 
ing dress were made much more stringent; in fact, I did 
not again carry my cane with the curved handle until I 
had been honorably discharged upon demobilization. 

To emphasize the American cunning of the two who 
were chiefly responsible for all this trouble I need only 
remark that on the momentous morning of my arrest they 
appeared at headquarters correctly dressed in every par- 
ticular, and were actually complimented by the garrison 
sergeant major upon their soldierly appearance! 


mi 
OT always, however, did these two turbulent spirits 
fare so luckily in their conflict with established rules. 
There was, for instance, the occasion of Sergeant Cassatt’s 
haircut, which I mention not only because it roused my 
sympathy and led to my mistaken effort to be of service to 
these strangers in our midst but also because it formed the 
incident upon which was afterward hung the vulgar lyric 
which many detractors have alleged I was heard to sing in 
the streets of Eastville on Armistice Night—an allegation 
which I strongly deny. 

Sergeant Cassatt was accustomed, I must explain, to 
wear his hair long, and brushed back from his forehead in 
what is called, I believe, a pompadour, quite contrary to 
our usual army custom, which calls for short hair, neatly 
parted at theside. In 1918 there seemed to bea 
remarkable epidemic of this pompadour style at 
headquarters, and I noticed that several of the 
returned soldiers who were then beginning to ap- 
pear in the various offices wore similar 
styles, having copied them, I suppose, 
from the American troops who had as- 
sisted in the British operations on the 
West Front. In any event there was 
certainly a remarkable increase in the 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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number of heads of hair that were to be seen which violated 
the regulations absolutely. It was therefore not surpris- 
ing to me, versed as I was in military matters, to learn 
that a strict order had gone out from the office of the gar- 
rison sergeant major to the effect that all men whose hair 
was not of the proper regimental length must immediately 
remedy the defect. I pointed the order out to Cassatt. 

“Great bald-headed cheese!”’ was his remark. ‘‘ What is 
this—an army or a day nursery?” 

I pointed out to him that regulations were regulations, 
and they must be obeyed. 

“And what d—n business is it of yours?” was his 
astonishing reply 

I assured him that my interest was purely friendly, and 
allowed the matter to drop; but I heard that the very next 
day he received a direct order from the garrison sergeant 
major to get his hair cut in regulation style, This, I may 
say, he did not do 

Of course that sort of thing could not go on. And a few 
days later Cassatt was called into the office of the D. A. A. 
and Q. M. G., and told that the orders of the garrison 
sergeant major must be obeyed. 

I rather expected that he would be somewhat upset 
about it, but he did not appear to be; in fact, it was a re- 
markable thing that whatever trouble these two foreigners 
might make with the rest of the office they were invariably 
on good terms with Colonel Forsom, the D. A. A. and 
Q.M.G. In fact, there can be no doubt that he overesti- 
mated both of them, for I have myself heard him remark 
that they were worth the rest of us put together; which is, 
of course, palpably absurd when one considers the disturb- 
ing effect they undoubtedly had upon our morale. 

At any rate Cassatt went out at once, remarking that he 
was on his way to the hair butcher's, which was his curious 
manner of describing the tonsorial establishment of Mr. 
Collins, which was situated just below the headquarters 
building 

Cassatt had hardly been gone for five minutes when an 
orderly arrived with a message requesting him to report to 
the office of the garrison sergeant major. At the time I was 
the senior N. C. O. in the office, so it fell upon me to report 
in Cassatt’s place. 

“I didn’t send for you, Perkins,” said the garrison ser- 
geant major. “I sent for Cassatt.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. ‘‘ But he has gone out, sir.” 

**Where?” 

“To the barber's, sir. To get his hair attended to.” 

I noticed that in one corner of the office was a man 
who was employed as a kind of janitor to look after the 
furnace and superintend the cleaning of the offices. His 
name was Jones, and he had been a soldier, I believe, for 
many years. Quite an elderly man, he was, with a white 
mustache. He stood there now, rather stupidly, I thought, 
with a towel round his neck and a very large pair of scissors 
in his hands, 

“When Sergeant Cassatt comes back,” said the garrison 
sergeant major to me, “‘tell him to report to me immedi- 
ately. I am going to see that he has his hair cut properly 
this time.” 

“Yes, sir. Very good, sir,” I said, and withdrew. 

A little later Cassatt returned, with his hair neatly 
trimmed, but still brushed in that foreign pompadour style 
from his forehead. To him therefore I delivered the garri- 
son sergeant major’s message. 

He went at once, of course, and when he returned he was 
quite completely shaved as to head, and extremely irri- 
table. 

He walked over to me and shook his fist in my face, 
though I am sure I had given him no cause for offense. 

“If you say ‘I told you so,’” he amazingly said to me, 
*T’ll just naturally choke you to death.” 

I said nothing. It did not seem to me that the occasion 
called for any remark whatsoever, 

Pondering upon this incident it suddenly occurred to me 
that perhaps I had been remiss in my duties toward the 
two Americans. This impression, I may say, was height- 
ened by a letter which I received a day or so later from my 
respected Aunt Abigail, in which she wrote regarding these 
men, of whom 1 had perhaps complained in a previous 
letter: 

“Never forget, my dear nephew, that you should love 
your enemies, It is possible that you may yet win the two 
terrible persons you speak of, by kindness,” 

It will-be readily understood, then, that when a few days 
later I invited Sergeant Cassatt and Sergeant Bailey to 
inspect my rooms I was actuated only by the best of mo- 
tives. How truly is it written ‘‘H—l is paved with good 
intentions.” 

I may say that, supplemented by an allowance which I 
received regularly from my father, my income was suffi- 
cient even with army pay to enable me to maintain two 
rooms in the Peters Building, an office structure the top 
floor of which was devoted to bachelor apartments. In my 
sitting room I often brewed tea for such of my friends as 
cared to partake, and with some little knickknacks which 
I had brought up from Middle Musselburrah I had made 
it quite a comfortable den. 
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My invitation was received in characteristic manner by 
the extraordinary pair. 

“Have you got any liquor?”’ asked Sergeant Bailey. 

I assured him that I had not; in fact, I cannot think how 
he came to receive that impression, for it was well known 
that I do not touch the demon rum, and in any event East- 
ville had then been dry by a wise provincial enactment for 
many months. 

“It’s a plot,” said Sergeant Cassatt, quite seriously. 
**He intends to lure us to his filthy hovel and then murder 
us.”’ 

Naturally, I was horrified. 

** How can you say such athing?” I said. ‘Such an idea 
never entered my head! And besides, what would I want 
to murder you for?” 

“The papers, of course,”’ said Sergeant Cassatt. 

**My dear chap,” I said, ‘“‘what papers?” 

“Ha!” said Sergeant Bailey, quite in the manner of the 
villain in the play. ‘‘ That is the mystery! What papers?” 

I could make nothing of it, and indeed I did not pursue 
the matter further, having a shrewd suspicion which 
amounted almost to a conviction that they were jollying, 
or, as the English say, spoofing me. 

Nevertheless, they arrived that evening, unexpectedly, 
as I was trying on a British warm which I had purchased 
at a bargain from a returned officer. I would not be 
allowed to wear it in Eastville, of course, but I had an idea 
that it would be quite impressive in Middle Musselburrah, 
where even military regulations are somewhat relaxed by 
reason of the absence of any establishment in the near 
vicinity. I must admit that they were much impressed 
with my rooms. 

“Some class!” remarked Sergeant Bailey. “‘What do 
you know about this for quarters for the young troops?” 

“The brutal and licentious soldiery do themselves 
pretty well in these parts, I'll say!” was the reply of Ser- 
geant Cassatt, who added irrelevantly: ‘“‘War is sure 
h—l, ain’t it?” 

Indeed so enamored were they with my chambers, and 
particularly, I gathered, with the circumstance that the 
tenants of the building were permitted to come and go as 
they pleased, without interference of any kind, that they 
immediately began to question me as to the possibility of 
there being other apartments to rent. It so happened that 
the rooms next door to mine were empty, having been 
vacated only on the previous day by the officer of the 
Dental Corps who previously occupied them and 
who had been ordered overseas, most incon- 
veniently, at a moment's notice. Still actuated 
by an altruistic desire to win these strangers by 
kindness I arranged for them to inspect the 
rooms. Alas, it was a fatal move. The next day 


I had them as neighbors. h ¢ 


At first, indeed, I suffered no inconvenience 
from the change. 
they would visit me for hours at a time, and 
though they most thought- 
lessly filled my rooms with vile 
cigarette smoke, never even 
asking my permission to in- 
dulge in the weed, which I do 
not touch myself, I suffered 
this in silence, for I found 
them most entertaining talk- 
ers. Always they talked of 
New York and the life of in- 
dolent ease and 
wild dissipation 
which they had 
left behind, and 
they made most 
unkind remarks 
about Eastville, 
constantly com- 
paring its cus- 
toms and habits 
with those of 
their home city, 
always to the 
disadvantage of 
Eastville. In 
vain I remon- 
strated with them on this practice. Invariably at this 
point our discussions took the same turn. 

“*You have never lived in New York, have you?” one or 
the other would say to me. 

Naturally, my reply would be in the negative. 

“Well, we have,” they would say then, together, thus 
leaving me quite without a combating argument, for 
though I felt instinctively that there was a flaw in their 
logic I never seemed to be quite able to point it out. 

Yet in spite of all this I found our intercourse helpful and 
illuminating. 

I encouraged them to speak of their strange native city, 
addressing from time to time leading questions designed 
to bring out this or the other point of interest, though 
shrewdly concealing my desire for information, since I 
knew quite well, such was their peculiar temperament, 
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that once they felt that I was seeking instruction they 
would willfully mislead me. 

In this manner I gleaned many new and unusual facts 
about life in the American metropolis, which I carefully 
filed away in my mind for reference at some future date, 
when I hope to visit not only New York but Boston and 
other points of interest. So peculiar were many of these 
facts that I would not have believed them had I not heard 
them from the lips of these men, who had lived in this 
strange environment and were consequently qualified to 
speak with authority. 

I learned, for instance, for the first time, the fact, seldom 
mentioned outside New York itself, that the Tammany 
Tiger, which I had always supposed, in common with the 
rest of the outside world, was a mere figment of the car- 
toonists’ imagination, has, in fact, an actual existence. 
This vicious animal, I discovered through careful question- 
ing, is allowed to roam loose on Broadway in the vicinity 
of Fourteenth Street, and has been so carefully trained 
that it is able to distinguish Democrats from Republicans 
by its sense of smell, and though it allows members of the 
first-named class to fondle it with the utmost familiarity, 
it growls and shows every sign of anger whenever it 
catches the scent of an unwary Republican approaching 
its lair. 

I learned also of William Jennings Bryan, of whom I had 
heard before; I did not, however, understand that this 
gentleman is the idol of the Broadway crowds, who nightly 
toast his name in grape juice. Neither did I know that 
he had commenced his career as the owner of the Silver 
Dollar Saloon, and had afterward leaped into fame when, 
as mayor of Bronx, which I took to be some rival city to 
New York and which these two never referred to except 
in words of great bitterness and contempt, he had first 
negotiated the treaty which led to the movement to have 
this place, Bronx, declared a part of New York proper. 

It was in this manner also that I first discovered that 
George Cohan, an actor, was the inventor of the American 
flag and the author of The Star-Spangled Banner, their 
national anthem, which corresponds, as I understand it, 
to our God Save the King. I discovered also by dint of 
careful cross-examination that Muggsy McGraw, the 
mayor of New York, is so called because of the remarkable 
collection of silver cups which have been presented to him 
by friends in recognition of his gentle manners and abhor- 
rence of profanity, his favorite expletive in times of great 

stress being ““My word!” a line of conduct which I 

thought admirable. 

I learned also of the remarkable night owl which is 
found only on Broadway and is to be heard every 
evening between midnight and dawn uttering its 
plaintive cry of “taxi-taxi’; of the theaters which 
remain open all night in order to provide convenient 
shelters from this pest; of the gunmen who roam round 

the town in broad daylight seeking for someone 
who will ask them for the time or a match or by 
making some similarly innocent request will give 
them an excuse for shooting their victim forth- 
with; and many other remarkable details too 
numerous to mention here, but which it is my in- 
tention to transcribe later for the benefit 
of visitors to this strange region. 

I informed them of my determination 
to visit their city when the cruel war 
should be over, and was delighted by 
the whole-hearted manner in which they 
begged me to let them know the time of 
my intended arrival, telling me that they 
would insist on a civic reception, with a 
band and a parade of the brave firemen. 
Though I assured them that I desired 
no such honors, they would not be de- 
nied and discussed at great length the 
details, quarreling, indeed, on one oc- 
casion over the question of whether I 
should be taken first to the Aquarium and 
then to the Bronx Park or whether it would 
be more suitable to arrange for my visits on 
the contrary plan. They agreed, however, that 
I should be entertained at the Automat, which 
is, I understand, the most exclusive of all the 
New York restaurants, and earns its name by 
reason of the fact that only patrons who arrive in auto- 
mobiles are allowed to enter and from the gold-lace doilies 
upon which its dishes are served. 

I noticed, however, that after a week or so they did not 
so often visit me in my rooms. They had formed the 
acquaintance of several of the other tenants of the build- 
ing, and remarkably enough they seemed to be particularly 
popular with certain officers who had quarters there. I 
regret to have to record that they kept very late hours, and 
frequently I heard voices in their rooms long after I had 
retired for the night. They favored various card games, 
the most popular being one which, I think, is called poker, 
and which is played with little counters of patriotic color- 
ing in red, white and blue. Sometimes also they played a 
game which they variously dubbed African golf and the 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Right Lamp 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS are less careful to get the 
right lamps for their cars than they are to get the right 
lamps for their homes. They ought to be more care- 
ful. In no other service is the lamp jolted and 
jounced around as it is on the automobile. 


To withstand these destructive forces, the delicate 
filament or wire must be made with unusual care. 
It must be tough, yet it must not draw too heavily 
upon the supply of current from the battery. 


Many motorists have had sad experiences with 
automobile lamps, but that is because they have asked 
for “a lamp” and have accepted whatever lamp was 
offered. In automobile lighting—even more than in 
home, store, factory or office lighting—it is important 
to find the name “Nationat Mazpa”™ on the bulb. 
The illustration shows where to look for it. 


If you will merely locate the right dealer you will find 
him not only equipped to supply Nationa, Mazpa 
lamps, but informed as to the exact type of lamps 
that will give best results on your car. 


Nationa Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
34 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 





Each of these labels represents a Division of National Lamp Work 


equipped k lighting service 


give a complete 





NATIONAL } 
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One of the Big Dams That Supplies a Part of the 650,000,000 Gallons of Water That New York City Uses Daily 


The Water We Drink 


HE human race has appreciated the 
value of pure drinking water since 
time immemorial. Wells of great antiquity may still 


be found in Egypt and India. The well of Joseph at 
Cairo in Egypt is perhaps the most famous of all ancient 
wells, and was excavated in solid rock to a depth of nearly 
300 feet. That the early peoples of history thoroughly 
realized the importance of a supply of clear, pure water is 
indicated by the fact that domestic filters of unglazed 
earthenware and sandstone were used by the Egyptians 
2000 years ago. These people also understood the clarifi- 
cation of muddy water through siphoning the liquid from 
one vessel to another by means of the capillary action of 
porous material, such as a strip of cloth. 

Water tanks have been found in Arabia, and it is certain 
that these reservoirs were built by engineers six or seven 
centuries before the coming of Christ. The rain-water 
cisterns of ancient Carthage were constructed with several 
storage compartments, some of which were evidently used 
for settling or filtering the water. The most elaborate 
system of water supply, however, that antedates the Chris- 
tian Era was that which served the city of Rome. This 

rater was obtained from four groups of springs through 
nineteen aqueducts having an aggregate length of 381 
miles, and built about 200 B.C. This water for Rome was 
of different degrees of purity. The least clear was used for 
publie baths and the watering of streets; a clearer water 
was supplied to tanks and washing troughs; while the best 
water from ‘undefiled springs was served only for drinking 
purposes, 

It is now known that many of the epidemics of disease 
that made such inroads on the health and lives of early 
peoples were caused by polluted water, which distributed 
infection broadcast. The records show that as late as 1550 
the inhabitants of Paris used only one quart of water per 
capita per day, and that this consumption had only in- 
ereased to two and a half quarts per person per day by 
the end of the seventeenth century. About this time the 
cities of Europe were becoming populous communities, 
and the provision of sunitary conditions was growing to be 
one of the important problems of the day. The invention 
of the steam engine made possible the use of pumping ma- 
chinery of large capacity, and the serious situation that 
had developed was relieved. 

The use of cast-iron pipe became general as a carrier of 
water a little more than a hundred years ago, and since 
then the nations of Europe have spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the construction of costly reservoirs and aque- 
ducts to procure a sufficient and permanent supply of pure 
water. The aim of engineers in America has been directed 
more to procuring volume than quality. This does not 
mean that here in the United States we have no water sup- 
plies comparable in purity with those of other nations, but 
the fact remains that in hundreds of our important cities 
and towns the supply of water that is furnished the popu- 
lation of these communities is a reproach to our intelligence 
and a threat to our health. 

Most of the diseases transmitted by water are of 
bacterial origin. The principal water-borne diseases are 
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cholera, anthrax, typhoid fever and dysentery. A few 
investigators further contend that inflammatory diseases 
of the respiratory organs may also be caused by polluted 
water supplies. The chief cause of the contamination of a 
stream or a lake is the discharge of sewage into the water. 
The amount of waste that must be disposed of by a city or 
town is far greater than most people suppose. One in- 
vestigation showed that the waste of the people in a large 
city amounts to approximately two and a half tons per 
person annually. The city of New York pours something 
like 600,000,000 gallons of sewage into the Hudson River 
and New York Bay every day, and this doesnot include the 
garbage which is disposed of in another way. 

The odors which often occur in water are generally pro- 
duced by the decay of minute organisms, and though such 
water is usually objectionable because of its odor, it has 
not been proved to be a carrier of disease. The former 
belief that malaria may be derived from polluted water has 
also been pretty generally exploded. As to the comparative 
values and effects of hard and soft waters, there still re- 
mains some diversity of opinion. Investigators have found 
that though many hard waters do produce intestinal de- 
rangements—such as constipation—in some people, there 
is no definite reason to believe that the use of such water 
for drinking purposés causes the formation of urinary 
calculi. A sudden change from soft water to one that is 
hard, or vice versa, frequently results in temporary in- 
testinal derangement, but this effect as a usual thing is 
neither serious nor permanent. The best authorities agree 
that the death rate in most communities is not increased or 
diminished by the hardness or softness of the water that 
is used. 

It might be well in this connection to state that one in- 
vestigation in Europe appeared to indicate that goiter 
may be caused by drinking water that is hard and contains 
sulphates of calcium and magnesium. It is further asserted 
that ‘the filtration of water does not remove the goiter- 
producing substance in it. Boiling, however, does remove 
the infection. As a counter to this talk of goiter being a 
water-borne disease, one writer points out that the popula- 
tion of England is to-day consuming water that contains 
a considerable percentage of the sulphate of magnesium 
and that no dire results have occurred. 

The question of community sanitation, so far as it is 
represented by clean streets and an adequate sewerage 
system, appears to have advanced more rapidly in recent 
years than our appreciation of the value of pure water. 
The time must come soon when every intelligent person 
will realize that the functions of the human body will not 
operate to the highest advantage unless the individual is 
supplied with safe water. We must grasp the idea that a 
chair of sanitary science is at least as important in a great 
university as a chair of Greek or Latin. 

Water ranks second only to air as a human necessity. 
Two-thirds of all animal organism consists of it. We over- 
look its real value because it is so cheap and so plentiful. 
In our larger American cities the consumption of water per 


person amounts to about 100 gallons a day. 
In New York City, with its 6,000,000 in- 
habitants, the daily water consumption per 
person is about 35 ordinary bucketfuls. 

But though the water supply in our average American 
community is generally sufficient in volume and is much 
larger per person than in Continental cities, the fact re- 
mains that the prevalence of typhoid fever here in the 
United States is far greater than in Europe. A world 
survey made several years ago showed that our typhoid 
death rate was more than three times as high as that in 
European centers, and these superior conditions across the 
ocean have resulted from action and not accident. 

The germ of typhoid fever is a little plant known as 
Bacillus typhosus. Some people call it the Hun in the 
public-health world. This germ is a very little thing—from 
one to four one-thousandths of an inch long—but it is as 
deadly as the sharks in the ocean. Water is not its natural 
habitat, but it will remain alive there from two or three 
days to as many weeks. It is this knowledge that Mister 
B. Typhosus will eventually die that causes our city en- 
gineers to place large reservoirs where a reserve supply of 
water can be stored for weeks prior to its use. 

Typhoid can be detected in water only with great dif- 
ficulty. Its presence is usually Shown by outbreaks of this 
fever, which are generally due to polluted water. For 
many years our sanitary engineers believed that careful 
filtration of water was the only safeguard against these 
hostile bacteria, but now we know that there is a quicker 
and cheaper way to kill the typhoid bacillus, and thereby 
hangs one of the latest fairy tales of science. 

Back in 1907 George A. Johnson was engaged in making 
the water of Bubbly Creek in the Chicago Stockyards less 
offensive to sight and smell. The stream is a little brook 
swollen to considerable size by the liquid wastes from the 
packing houses. These liquids are full of organic matter, 
which putrefied in those days as it passed along the creek, 
giving off large quantities of unpleasant gases. The bubbles 
of gas rising through the black water made it appear to 
bubble or boil, hence the name of Bubbly Creek. The 
putrefaction was carried on by the action of bacteria, and 
the sanitary problem was to kill off these organisms that 
caused putrefaction, thus making the water a suitable 
home fer the friendly bacteria which aid the work of the 
public health officer. This was finally accomplished by 
gassing the bacteria with chlorine, which kills them. 

The process was successful beyond all expectations, and 
was tried soon afterward in sterilizing the water supplies of 
Jersey City, Scranton and Johnstown. By the end of 1911 
about five hundred municipal water supplies were being 
made safe by this method. 

Up to this time the gassing had been done by the use of 
bleaching powder, used in much the same way that the 
water was sterilized in Lister bags for our soldiers in the 
trenches in France. Such use of bleaching powder requires 
continuous intelligent supervision of the apparatus in order 
to be successful, and there are a great many water supplies 
where it is impracticable to give such attention. Fortu- 
nately it was found about 1911 that liquid chlorine could be 
added to water more easily and accurately than bleaching 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Cadillac possession is a sound in- 
vestment. 


Because no investment pays so well, 
and is so sure in its returns, as one 
which promotes well-being. 


No diversion invigorates the body 
and stimulates the mind so much as 
motoring — of the proper sort. 


Motoring in a Cadillac is a differ- 
ent, an unusual, kind of motoring. 


It is a kind peculiar to the Cadillac. 


It is a kind without weariness or 
strain. 


The Cadillac is Made in a Complete 


CADILLA 


It leaves you free —to relax and rest; 
to enjoy, as you seem to soar thru 
space; to feast upon the beauty of 
the lands« ape; to concentrate upon 
business plans. 


It opens and clears your mind for 
the receptign of new thoughts, new 
inspirations, and new ideas. 


Your least concern is of the car— 
or its performance. 


‘The Cadillac — more than any other 
car we know—is an investment 
that endures; the same tomorrow 
as today, the same next year as this. 


Line of Open and Enclosed Body Styles 











(Continued from Page 36) 
powder and that the beneficial effect would be the same, 
for the powder depends solely upon the chlorine in it for its 
sterilizing action. With this discovery came the develop- 
ment of new methods and new apparatus which have prac- 
tically revolutionized the treatment of water intended for 
human consumption 

In 1907, when Colonel Johnson was working on the foul 
water in Bubbly Creek, the death rate from typhoid fever 
in those sections of the United States where statistics were 
gathered was 30.3 per 100,000 of population. In 1917 the 
death rate in the same localities had dropped to 12.3 per 
100,000 from this disease. During this time the work of 
gassing the disease germs in water went steadily forward. 
Apparatus for performing this work had been installed in 
2000 waterworks. 

Taking fifty-seven of our leading cities, the typhoid 
death rate in them dropped from 28 in 1908 to 6.2 in 1918 
after the sterilization of the water supplies had been 
effected. Part of this saving in lives was due to improve- 
ments in the general sanitary conditions of these cities, for 
flies and other pests are responsible for some typhoid. 
However, the great outstanding cause of the annual saving 
of about 1200 lives per 1,000,000 of population in our cities 
has been this new 
method of gas warfare 


THE 





Pennsylvania was finished two years earlier. Both termi- 
nals express the best thought and highest skill of architect 
and engineer, not only of this day but of centuries past. 
The Grand Central cost about $75,000,000, the Pennsyl- 
vania probably twice as much—no one will state the exact 
cost of the latter, and the available records don’t show. 
Suffice it to say that the Government has indicated that no 
more terminals as costly as the Pennsylvania will ever be 
built with Federal sanction. 

This terminal building covers seven and a half acres, 
or twice the area occupied by St. Peter’s in Rome and 
thirty per cent more than the area of the Palais de Justice 
in Brussels, the largest building of the nineteenth century. 
In length the station is greater than that of the Capitol 
at Washington, and in content it measures 40,000,000 
cubic feet. Electrification and the consequent elimination 
of locomotive smoke has made it possible to utilize the base- 
ment of the station for tracks and the levels above for 
ticket, baggage and other facilities. The building may be 
entered from four sides, and incoming and outgoing passen- 
gers are separated on different levels, thus avoiding delay 
and confusion. : 

The main waiting room is the largest room of its kind in 
existence, and has an interior height of 150 feet and a floor 
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the indicating light, and at the same time by the lighting 
of the lamp at the top of the column notifies the conductor 
that the gate is closed. When the passengers are aboard 
the train the conductor operates a push-button circuit 
breaker extinguishing all lights and restoring the signaling 
apparatus to normal. 

The station has 21,000 lighting fixtures with a total of 
335,000 candle power. The heating system takes care not 
only of the station building, but of the cars standing in the 
twenty-eight-acre terminal yard. The total volume to be 
heated in the building is 10,280,000 cubic feet, and to warm 
this space properly requires a maximum of 2,000,000 
pounds of water an hour at a temperature of 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In the winter, when the outside temperature 
is zero, the maintenance of an inside temperature of seventy 
degrees necessitates the consumption of 30,000,000 British 
thermal units of heat an hour. The fans that ventilate the 
building have a capacity of 43,000,000 cubic feet of air an 
hour, or sufficient to change the air in the different sections 
of the building from three to ten times an hour, depending 
on the number of people in any particular space. Pure 
drinking water cooled to forty degrees Fahrenheit is dis- 
tributed through a separate system of piping to 158 
special drinking fountains in the public rooms, the restau- 

rant and the office cor- 
ridors. Watchmen 
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gassing it is very 
small, rarely more 
than forty cents a 


1,000,000 gallons of 
water treated. In the 
average town of 5000 
population this mean 


about three cents a 
year per person. If 
we accept the state 


ment of some of our 
economists that a hu 
man life is worth 
$1500, then one death 
from typhoid 
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costs 
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As the population 
of our country grows 
there is sure to be a 
steadily increasing 
rate of contamination 
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High costs for labor 
and materials are 
causing a delay in 
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provements, New 
water projects are be- 
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patrol the building 
hourly, registering 
their visits by insert- 
ing a key in special 
boxes at thirty-eight 
stations so placed as 
to require the watch- 
men to pass through 
all important sections 


in making their 
rounds. 
The Pennsylvania 


Station was designed 
wholly for railroad 
purposes, and not as 
the basis of a civic 
center. Itmay ormay 
not be worth all that 
was paid for it, but it 
must be admitted that 
this great building 
with its miles of yards 
and tunnels is a 
mighty monument to 
engineering skill anda 
worthy ornament to 
the nation’s metrop- 
olis. The Grand 
Central Terminal, on 
the other hand, was 
planned to become the 
heart of a new busi- 
ness section, and the 
development of the 
scheme has brought 
results that have sur- 
passed even the initial 
hopes of those who 
originated the idea. 
It brings its owners a 
gross revenue of some- 
thing like $7,000,000 
annually. This latter 








tained from these old 
supplies if each in 
habitant in the com 
munity is willing to contribute annually for the purpose 
the price of a glass of ice-cream soda or a cigar. 


The Gateways of a Metropolis 


HE most interesting, human and yet withal the most 
tragic spot in every great city is the railroad station. It 
is far more than just a place where trains arrive and depart, 
for it is likewise & termina! of hopes and tears, a creator of 
romance and a gateway of adventure. Police records show 
that 68,000 girls forever disappear each year in the United 
States. If the big railroad terminals could talk they would 
be able to solve many of these riddles of missing people. 
The two biggest railroad stations in the country are 
the Grand Central and Pennsylvania in New York City. 
Being the chief gateways to the nation’s metropolis, these 
great terminals are veritable hives of activity. They are 
the portals to.a new world, not only for the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have set out to see the sights of 
our biggest town, but for the smaller number of serious 
folks, old and young, who have ventured forth to match 
wits and skill among the struggling millions that constitute 
the human ingredient in the make-up of New York. 
Before I tell of the station dramas that are enacted daily 
let me devote a little space to the physical and mechanical 
wonders of the world’s two biggest railroad terminals. The 


new Grand Central Station was opened in 1913, while the 





An Unusual Picture of the Grand Central Terminal in New York City, Surrounded by Some of the Nation's Biggest Hotels 


area of 33,000 square feet. The motif of the waiting room 
was suggested by the great halls of the baths of ancient 
Rome. The interior of the station is built of Roman 
travertine stone brought from the quarries near Tivoli, 
Italy. This is the same kind of stone that has gone into the 
construction of the Colosseum, the Quirinal Palace and the 
Cathedral of St. Peter’s in Rome. The travertine is not 
only a fine building stone, but has a warm, sunny color, 
and improves in appearance by contact and use. The 
building is practically devoid of all ornamentation and is 
thoroughly fireproof. Wood trim is used only in the offices. 
The waiting rooms, vestibules, lavatories and are¢ades have 
marble floors, while cork floors are used in the spaces where 
employees stand. 

In order to insure the prompt starting of trains at the 
scheduled time there is an electric signaling system for 
quick communication between the gateman, the conductor 
of the outgoing train and the train director in the signal 
cabin. About one miriute before the train is to leave the 
conductor inserts a key in the conductor's instrument, 
thus showing the number of the track from which the 
announcement is given. The director then moves a lever 
which closes the circuit and lights a lamp in the conduc- 
tor’s box and at the platform gate to indicate to both 
conductor and gateman that the route has been set for 
the departure of the train. When a gateman closes his gate 
at the train-leaving time he pushes a button extinguishing 


development has also 
opened blocks of 
streets for city use and has increased New York's revenue 
in taxes through higher property valuations several mil- 
lion dollars. 

This great terminal was constructed over operating 
tracks and platforms that were used continually, and no 
bolt or board was dropped on one of the thousands of 
people that passed through the station each day. The 
late William H. Newman, president of the New York 
Central, was responsible for the dream that made this 
station a reality. He realized how valuable were the air 
spaces over land in New York, and decided that since the 
holdings of his company were limited in area he would 
utilize the element of height. As to just how well this idea 
worked out it may be stated that the first railroad station 
of any considerable size in New York, built in 1857 on the 
present site of Madison Square Garden, could be set down 
in the main concourse of the new terminal with plenty of 
room to spare all round. 

The Pennsylvania Station is the largest railroad terminal 
under one roof in the world, but the Grand Central Termi- 
nal, with its express and suburban levels, occupies almost 
seventy acres, or more than double the acreage of the 
Pennsylvania. The Grand Central has about thirty-five 
miles of tracks capable of holding over 1200 cars. 

Six hundred trains come and go from this terminal each 
day. In 1919 the number of cars in and out totaled 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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OT merely recognizable but actual, and 
every member of the family knows it. 


You never have to ask, “Is that a flute or a 
violin?” with a Pathé Record. 


The Pathe Sapphire Reproducer gathers every 
detail of musical tone that the artist put on to 
the record and from the wonderful throat of 
the Pathé Phonograph you get the tone, true, 
resonant: rich and round and real. 
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Listen to these 
Pathe Records 


Any one of them will prove Pathe 
Tone to you. 


Tenor: 
Rig » “La Donna E Mobile” 
Tito & d chipe 
Soprano: 
Gianni Schicchi, “O Mio Babbino 


Caro” —Claudia Muzio 


Orchestral: 
Sambre et Meuse 
Garde Republic Band of France 


Violin: 
Smilin’ Through—Violin Solo 
Jacques Thibaud 
Roses of Picardy Violin Solo 


Dance: 

I Might Be Your Once-In ¢ Sota 
Fox Trot— Tuxedo Syn 

You'd Be Surprised— Medley Fe x 
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“Down to it?" She Repeated. 


HEN the leading citizen of Hicks- 
ville Ceriter pushes back his chair 
after a pleasant evening of un- 


usual favoritism by royalty in the form 
of kings and queens and aces full he is apt 
to be optimistic concerning the well-being of Hicksville 
Center, its manners, its morals, its superiority to the world 
it large. 

Quite rightly too! For Hicksville Center is a happy sort 
of place, not too broad, not too strict. Filled up with 
human beings! So very, very different from Broadway! 

Likewise when the leading citizen of old Beacon Hill, 
Boston, Massachusetts, lays down his last card in his care- 
fully played game of auction bridge and gazes round at his 
pleasingly appointed room and his fine conservative 
friends, there surges within his breast a satisfaction with 
the god of things as they are in dear old Boston, so far, far 
superior to all the rest of the world! Yes, indeed! So 
immeasurably superior to, say, for instance, Broadway! 

I presume the same frame of mind exists in India or 
China or Timbuctoo. That self-satisfied sense of superior- 
ity and well-being! And I am surprisingly sure that as far 
as the fame of Broadway extends, that far is it made the 
basis of comparison; always, alas, to its detriment; al- 
ways, amazingly, to its lure. 

Now Broadway is really a mirror, as perhaps Hicksville 
Center may be a mirror; as clear and seductive as the 
far-famed pool of Narcissus! Only Broadway is inhabited 
by folks from everywhere, who, leaving conventions and 

tandards behind them, come to little old New York to 
indulge in their conception of freedom, just as they might 
eek knowledge in Boston or simplicity in Timbuectoo. And 
© keen a mirror is it that one sees in the shining lure of 
Broadway only the things which he himself holds up 
before it. 

That, of course, is the Broadway of which people speak 
with bated breath! The Broadway of booze and transients 
and cabarets and such like! Often the folks who really 
live there are totally unaware that it is a wicked place. 
Which, of course, proves depravity to the leading citizen 
of Hicksville Center or the aristocrat of Beacon Hill. In 
fact, so thoroughly are some of them unaware of their 
wretched state that they themselves feel slightly superior 
toward their out-of-town visitors. 

But the Broadway family is a hospitable one. They wine 
the folks from Hicksville Center, and dine them richly 
and—do them well. And, further, they let them dream on 
in fatuous complacency, which is more than the folks from 
Hicksville Center or Beacon Hill could do, 


“People Don't Get Down to Things. 


TLLUVUSTRATEDO 


By Mabel Dunham Thayer 


BENSOWN 


Br LEStLIie L. 
For Broadway is the one place that doesn’t try to re- 
form one. Its people are contented to accept happiness at 
its face value and welcome it uncritically to their hearts! 
The only price of admission: That one play the game— 
with a smile! 

At the large table near the main entrance in the Café 
Promenade sat the very folks described, plus a few more of 
different sorts. It was where Mary always sat between 
songs. Mary sang light-opera melodies at seven and eight 
and ten and eleven to the clattering crowds. When Mary 
wasn’t singing Carla was dancing or Carolyn was coon- 
shouting or Alma, the dramatic ex-opera queen, was regal- 
ing with semiclassic stuff. The rest of the time the diners 
danced to the rhythm of a famous jazz band. 

Conningston, who was from Boston, didn’t really like 
any of his associates. He suspected them of lowbrowitis, 
a terrible affliction which makes one laugh at vaudeville 
jokes and all that sort of thing. But he sat there because 
of Mary, who, he felt, was worth uplifting. 

Conningston toyed with his Scotch and smiled amiably 
at Gregory’s gayety. Gregory would always be a big, lov- 
able child and there was no use trying to be serious with 
him. Besides, he had an office in the Times Building, so 
Conningston didn’t expect him to understand his point of 
view. He was too thoroughly of Broadway. 

Lieutenant Hardwick, late of the aviation service, he 
didn’t care for at all. Hardwick drank too much. The fact 
that he had been shot down from the clouds after making 
a record of seven German planes meant nothing to Con- 
ningston by way of excuse. Booze wasn’t going to put a 
new eye in his handsome face or make it easier for his 
crooked arm to straighten itself. 

Major Dingley, of the Marines, didn’t drink at all. Of 
course he was in uniform, which hampered him, but every- 
one knows that the Marines are hellhounds and hard guys, 
and if he could keep away from it Hardwick ought to do 
a little better. 

Hardwick wasn’t keen about Conningston, but Mary 
said he was all right, so, of course, he was. 

The jazz music started, and Hardwick and Dingley 
left the table with the two pretty girls who were dining 
with them. Mary answered a smiling signal from a tall 
individual across the room and joined the swaying crowd 
on the floor. This left Conningston and Gregory alone. 
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They Find Their Levelt and Then Dig in With All Their Might to Get Above It!" 


“T don’t see how a girl like Mary ever 
came—to this!” Conningston snapped. 

Gregory looked up from the steak 
which he was demolishing with hearty 
appetite. 

“What's wrong?” he asked in unfeigned surprise. 

“Look at that fellow she’s dancing with! Who is he? 

Gregory looked. ‘‘Why, it’s Larrimore. He’s a gambler 
by profession. High class in his way! Don’t be so virtuous, 
Conningston. He isn’t hurting her any!” 

“But a girl like Mary ——” 

“‘Piffle!” ejaculated Gregory. “Where could a girl like 
Mary earn fifty a week more decently? I hope she stays 
here a deuce of a while!” 

He returned his attention to his steak. A newsboy 
sneaked into the unguarded door and pleaded for a con- 
tribution for the newsboys’ fund. Gregory reached into 
his pocket and slipped a silver piece into the grimy hand 
just as the doorman seized the child by the collar. 

“You make beggars out of youngsters, listening to their 
whines,”’ complained Conningston. 

A less amiable person would have countered with a 
“You won't!” Gregory only laughed. As a matter of fact 
he liked Conningston in spite of his toplofty ways. Per- 
haps he had a sneaking admiration for Conningston’s 
devotion to what he considered ideals. It entailed so 
much sacrifice of happiness. Broadway never was strong 
on sacrifice. That would imply taking thought for the 
morrow. 

The dancers returned to the table flushed and out of 
breath. 

“Too big a crowd to dance well!” 

They seated themselves noisily, teasing Conningston 
because he was not dancing. Above the rattle of dishes 
and the din of conversation the orchestra began a popular 
waltz song. Above ‘the chaotic noise rose Mary’s clear 
coloratura. Here and there a few diners listened. But the 
others made up for it by a burst of applause as the song 
ended and by way of atonement continued until Mary once 
more smiled her way round the dancing floor trilling an air 
almost drowned by the renewed din of voices, which 
commenced as soon as the clapping had ceased. 

“Music lovers!” said Conningston, waving his hand 
comprehensively, but with a wry smile on his lips. 

No one noticed him particularly. The girl next to him 
took a Scotch from Hardwick’s hand. 

‘“*You’ve had enough, old dear,”’ she whispered. The girl 
was little and blond and rather pretty. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Hardwick pouted. “Pretty please?” he begged. 

The girl virtuously drank the stuff herself. 

“True reformer!" chided Conningston. 

Mary came back and sat down with them. Conningston 
eyed her curiously. It was plain to see he had something 
on his mind, something that content him. 
Gregory gave her hand a nice little pat underneath the 
Mary smiled. When everyone else was talking 
Conningston leaned across the table confidentially. 

“You're not angry with me?” he asked. He regarded 
her intently, as if she were a butterfly on a pin. 

“Not at all,” she answered, thinking quickly; ‘I didn’t 
wait!” Mary had an uncanny sense of intuition. 

“‘No?” he queried, slightly rebuffed. 

Mary toyed with her glass. “I knew you’d be prompt, 
were you coming. You're a gentleman. You wouldn't 
keep me waiting.” 

Conningston flushed. Her score rose with this naive 
thrust. Conningston took himself too seriously to look 
for sarcasm. Mary turned disarmingly to Gregory. 

“Did that duffer give you a stand up?” he growled 
under his breath 

‘I don’t know,” she whispered. “I didn’t go myself.” 

Gregory stifled a chuckle in his napkin. 

“What was it?” he whispered when he could without 
be ing heard. 

“Lecture on Egyptian art!” she confessed. 

Carolyn, the coon-shouter, began the rounds of the danc- 
ing floor, howling her impertinent song queries to any male 
she could engage. She insisted upon singing at Conning- 
ston, to the delight of his companions. He pretended to 
like it, but there was a sneer in his smile of which Gregory 
could not be capable. 

Another jazz dance left him alone with Gregory. 

“Just froma phrenological point, that girl over there 

“Oh, forget it, Conny!” said Gregory. ‘‘Can’t you have 
the slightest pleasure without analyzing all the joy out of 
it? I'm going to dance the next dance with that girl. Been 
smiling at her all evening and just remembered that I know 
her chap!” 

“You're going to get stung,’ 
“That young person is a leech, a spitfire and entirely 
without principle!” 

Tell it to the other fellow; she’s got soulful brown eyes 
and a nice young devil in them, and look at the way she 
quirks up her nose! 
I'm going now for an 
introduction.” He 
started to rise, when 
he thought better of 
it. “By the way, 
what are you trying 
to get at with 
Mary?” 

Conningston 
smiled. “Just want 
to be sure of my 


said. 


seemed to 


table 


scoffed Conningston. 


premises,” he 
**Of course she seems 
nice tempered, but I 
want toknow! What 
would = she for 
instance, if angry? 
What would she do 
under a lot of given 
conditions? With a 
girl in her class one 
has no standards to 
judge by.” 

‘*Oh, so you 
wouldn't 
your society friends 
to these psychologi- 
cal experiments?”’ 
There mis- 
taking the irony. 

Conningston par- 
ried. ‘‘Maybe it 
wouldn't be inter- 
esting enough.” 

‘*But you let 
Mary stand on acor- 
ner 
definitely to see how 
she got angry.” 

“Do you 
he asked 
nently. He was 
peeved that she 
hadn't waited, 

“You'd squeeze 
the fragrance out of 
a rose, Conny, to 
see what it was made 
of. What's the idea 
anyway? Going to 


do, 


subject 


was no 


somewhere in 


care? 
imperti- 
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Mary threw herself down into the chair beside Greggy. 

“You old dear,” she confided. 

“Why didn’t you go to meet Conny?” he whispered. 

“TI never do the first time—with his kind!” she an- 
swered frankly. 

“‘He’s rich, influential, society favorite.” 

“That’s the kind I mean!”’ she answered, unperturbed. 


a 


AROLYN, cabaret coon-shouter extraordinary, had a 

large champagne following. In polite society in Boston 
she would probably have been, say, one of the horsy set; 
or in Hicksville Center leader of the automobile bunch who 
drove up to Chicago and danced on the Blackstone roof 
on hot nights—that is, had she been born in polite society. 
But, of course, she wasn’t. No one on Broadway knew 
whether she ever had been born or not. She just existed, 
like the lights on the Longacre Building—attractive, 
cheerful and ready to make one smile at life. 

As long as she held her following she could hold her 
job, and if she lost out at the Promenade she could get one 
almost immediately at the Tambourine or Hanley’s; just 
so long, of course, as she held her crowd in subjection. In 
that way she was again like the society leader in Boston’s 
gay set or Hicksville Center’s sporty group. Only the 
odds were somewhat in her favor. She knew she was 
popular and talked about, and all that. The society 
leader only hoped she was, and she had no Tambourine or 
Hanley’s to make another try in. 

Her crowd said she had loads of personality. She cer- 
tainly couldn’t sing! 

Mary was different. She didn’t have any particular 
crowd except everybody. She was just a comfy, sweet 
little thing with a better-than-good voice and the kind of 
manner that made one forget he was being entertained 
because he was so happy. No one said she had personality, 
but people liked to drop in to see her. The out-of-town 
transients didn’t care so much for her. She didn’t make 
them feel wicked enough. It was more exciting to buy 


wine for Carolyn and laugh a little boisterously and smile 
at her knowingly on the side, and feel like a helluva fellow. 

In a way Mary envied her, but it is certain Carolyn 
looked up to Mary and asked her advice on matters of 
dress and things, even though she never took it. They said 
Carolyn had a sweetheart, but most everyone thought 
Mary had a fiancé, 





adopt her?” “Are You Asking Me to Marry You?" She Asked in That Same Odd Quiet Voice 
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Conningston knew the difference. He wouldn’t have 
bothered with Carolyn at all. It would have taken a lot of 
champagne buying to have made Carolyn bother with 
Conningston, but that is neither here nor there. He 
wouldn’t have bothered with her. For some reason he did 
wish to bother with Mary. Gregory said it was because he 
couldn’t bear to see anyone really happy, it seemed such 
bad form. 

He had been annoyed at Mary’s calm statement that he 
was a gentleman. Though why he should have been 
peeved at what he considered a fact is past understanding. 
For some reason he was becoming more and more annoyed 
with Mary’s treatment of himself every day. He couldn’t 
ruffle her temper. She patiently allowed him to try tests 
on her for stupidity. Gregory parodied them something 
like this: 

“If you are a male write an x here; if not do nothing 
until you get to Forty-second: Street; then say ‘turtle’ 
backwards four times and exchange hats rapidly with 
every man who passes during the next four minutes. One 
hundred hats is good, ten scraps is fair, and two days in 
Bellevue only just normal.” 

Carolyn couldn’t have understood that sort of thing. 
She would have thought him just plain nut. Mary knew 
that he had ideas of sorts. Serious-minded folks, especially 
the oversensitive ones, were always having ideas. 

Said Carolyn in the dressing room: ‘Don’t it get your 
goat, deary, to listen to the chatter of some of those guys? 
Why, if they didn’t have their papa’s money to spend 
they’d be driving an ash cart and calling it brain work!” 

She dabbed a bit of powder somewhat viciously upon 
her tiptilted nose. 

Mary laughed. ‘‘ What a blasé person she is!”’ 

“No, but honest, deary, these guys give me a pain the 
way they think they can get gay with a lady what’s 
earning an honest living!” 4 

“Poor dear!’”” Mary murmured. tae 

“‘How’s your new guy getting on? The one with the 
glasses and the swell clothes! Gee, I bet he’s a highbrow. 
Saw him on the street with Arthur Commerstein the other 
day. There’s your chance for a operatic career!’ 

Mary looked into the glass thoughtfully. 

**But, Lord, I'll bet he’s a bore! Looks as if he wouldn’t 
know a fox trot from a glass of beer!” 

“Oh, he dances well,’’ defended Mary absently, ap- 
plying the last touch of rouge to her lips. 

Conningston was 
there when she went 
upstairs. The door- 
man said he had been 
waiting some time. 
At another table sat 
Larrimore. Mary 
stopped and chatted 
with him first. He 
was in a remorseful 
mood. 

‘Funny thing, 
he confessed, ‘“ev- 
ery time I’m out of 
sorts with myself I 
just naturally drop 
in here.” He was a 
good-looking, sensi- 
tive type, long, thin 
features and artistic 
hands. 

“Funny part ofitis 
that I was just born 
bad. The only one 
in the family with 
a rotten streak, and 
they spent the most 
money on me to 
make a regular man 
out of me! Studied 
musie in Munich! 
Been in every art 
center in the world. 
Ought to see my 
place on Thirty- 
second Street. I'd 
like to take you in 
some day. The 
paintings! Little 
girl, you’d admire 
them!” 

sa 
them?” 

‘“‘Anyone with 
your hands and 
forehead would ad- 
mire paintings 
whether they knew 
art or not.’’ He 
gazed at her with 


” 


admire 


(Continued on 
Page 44) 
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Batteries are made up of four French Dry Batteries, prop- 
erly connected, producing six volts; packed firmly and 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
such deep admiration that it was entirely without 
flattery 

‘I'd love to see them!” 

“I’ve a good mind to fix it up,” he murmured. “There’s 
an old English room that’s worth the trouble to look at, 
and a lounge upstairs—imitation-balcony effect, fountain 
in the center of the room and the walls painted to give the 
effect of a panorama view!” 

“It must be wonderful!” 

He laughed shortly. “I’ve refused eighteen thousand 
for a single picture down in the entrance hall. There are 
men who lose twenty thousand a year or more regularly to 
me, over there and in my Palm Beach place. Millionaires 
who owe me thousands of dollars this minute; and yet 
they’re going to sting me, and sting me good!” 

“Who?” Mary asked. 

“The powers that be. Worst of it is I can’t cash a single 
asset or it will tip my hand. Can’t sell a picture or ask for 
a few thousand on account. They're after me too hard, 
and they’re going to get me if I don't look sharp!” 

He looked tired and drawn, but he managed tosmile into 
Mary’s Sympathetic eyes 

“*Don’t know why I bother you with my troubles,” he 
mumbled 

“‘ Let’s havea drink to yoursuccess!”’shesaid. ‘‘They’ve 
never got you yet. Who says they'll get you now?” 

He was startled into an ejaculation of surprise. 

“You're a game youngster!” he said suddenly. 

A suggestion of moisture glistened in his eyes. ‘‘ How 
much are they giving you in this joint?” 

Mary smiled valiantly. ‘‘ More than I’m worth,” 
she countered 

“Wonder why I've never thought to do anything 
for you!” 

Mary faced him squarely. Maybe she was tired 
of bluffing for the minute. ‘ Because I haven’t any 
personality!” 

He flushed guiltily. ‘“‘Who says so?” he de- 
manded. ‘A girl that can make Tom Larrimore con- 
fess his sins has some personality.” 

“I think it is growing,” she confessed specula- 
tively. 

He eyed her keenly. “How'd you ever get down 
to this?” he asked 

“Down to it?” she repeated. ‘ Down toit! Don’t 
make me laugh. It’s the best job I've ever had. 
People don’t get down to things. They find their 
level and then dig in with all their might to get 
above it!” 

“Until " he prompted 

“Until they make a new level!” She met 
his glance stoutly. 

His eyes narrowed thoughtfully. “And 
you learn that philosophy on fifty dollars a 
week!"” he mused. 

Alma, the operatic person, began to 
sing. A waiter stopped before them with 
cocktails 

“Let's drink to you, my dear!” he said, 
his eyes still filled with quizzical interest. 
“*E have an idea that money placed on you 
would win!” 

“You're an old dear!” she said, rais- 
ing her glass, smiling straight into his 
earnest gaze. 

“You're a—I don’t think it matters 
what Tom Larrimore thinks.” 

There was a hurt in what used to be 
his heart before he became a gambler. 
Now he didn’t admit its existence. And 
he fought .against an unaccustomed 
choky feeling in his throat. 


“It matters what any of my friends Lop 
’ 


think,” said Mary. 

“By the way’’—he changed the sub- 
ject abruptly —“Edward Reyburn is 
coming in here later to see me. He’s putting on 
a new show,” he added after a minute. 

‘You're awfully nice to me!” 

Hardwick came in with the little blonde, The place was 
getting crowded. The din was unceasing. Dishes, laugh- 
ter, music! At the door of the coat room the little blonde 
whispered to Mary, who hugged her and patted her shoul- 
der and wished her all kinds of luck. It was confession 
night to-night. Mary had an odd feeling of weariness 
which she was bravely fighting. The game seemed so 
worthless. 

Conningston was sulky when she got to his table. 

“Are you sure you have time to spare from Mr. Larri- 
more’s flatteries?’ 

Mary felt the blood pound against her temples, but she 
managed a smile. 

“Does it annoy you? 

“It annoys me to have you insulted!” 

“New Yorkers, regular fellows, don’t insult me. It’s 
the little fellows from out of town, and snobs who think 
they're slumming!" Mary felt like slamming something. 
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He was choking with rage, so he said with maddening 
softness: ‘“‘So you prefer his type?”’ 

**Mr. Larrimore is trying to help me. He is my friend.” 

“T could help you,” he suggested. 

“The little blonde is going to marry Hardwick!’’ Mary 
changed the subject abruptly. 

“‘ Poor fool!” 

“Hardwick is making good in his profession since Ada 
was kind to him. He’s an engineer. He was homesick, 
that’s all! Lots of boys come in here and drink too much 
because they’re homesick and have nowhere else to go!” 

“T wasn’t speaking of her. He’s a fool to marry her. 
You know what she is, don’t you?” 

“I know she’s a chorus girl in the Follies.” 
attitude was dangerous. 

“How can you defend such people, Mary?” 

“They are my friends.” 

“Hardwick is ——” 

“Hardwick is a big, lovable kid who went through hell 
and back, and came home with the boy look still in his 
eyes!” 

“‘No one ever excused me for anything because I was 
boyish!”’ Through his anger and scorn Mary could have 
sensed a wistful envy had she been in the mood to listen. 
“*T always expected to be a man—and a gentleman!” 

“Evidently nothing can satisfy you to-night.”” Mary 
stood up to leave. “‘ Perhaps you have never been a boy, a 
real flesh-and- 
blood boy! It 
might not hurt 
you to—well, 


Mary’s 




















“Don't it Get Your Goat, Deary, 
to Listen to the Chatter of Some 
of Those Guys? Why, if They 
Dida't Have Their Papa's 
Money to Spend They'd be 
Driving an Ash Cart and Call« 

ing it Brain Work!" 


sing in a cabaret, for instance! It might de- 
velop a heart!’’ She would have run away 
had not Gregory come in just then. 

He took hold of her arm and sat her down, laughing into 
the veritable wall of indignation which enveloped her. 

‘Boo, Mary, I can’t see you for the black clouds round! 
Hey you, Conningston. I want adrink. I wart to drink to 
dear old Boston, the home of the bean and the cod, where 
the Lowells speak only to Conny, and Conny speaks only 
to God!” he paraphrased gayly. “‘Waiter! Waiter!” He 
would not allow them a word. 

“*Make him pay through his nose!” he whispered in an 
aside. ‘You little duffer, you! He’s got all the pull in the 
world, and money enough so it hurts me to think about it!” 

The table began filling up with new arrivals. Conning- 
ston welcomed them indifferently. He wanted to get Mary 
away somewhere and put her in her place. He didn’t 
know why he was bothering with her. He didn’t need to! 
Only she might be worth saving from this rabble! He 
hated it. The couple at the next table were ogling each 
other. What a place! He knew who the girl was—just 
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fired from a musical show. Notorious! Mary would sing 
for her soon! People like that! The large side table near 
was filled with country folks trying to get a thrill. Enjoy- 
ing every minute of the imaginary wickedness to which they 
were exposing themselves, they were trying very hard to 
live up to it! The girl was smirking at him like a vamp! 
Her father wasn’t noticing; he was giving a sly wink in 
Carolyn’s direction. The mother was complacently bored, 
but drinking it all in to use in her next paper at the 
women’s club against the Evil of Broadway! 

Why couldn’t Mary see it! It nauseated him. He must 
make her understand! Ten generations of Puritans told 
him he was right! 

“If she only had personality—or something that would 
put her across even in this madhouse!” he growled to 
Greggy. ‘‘ But it’s useless; she’s getting nowhere! No one 
even listens to her, even though she can sing!” 

Gregory was interested. ‘‘What do you suggest?” 

Conningston got up from the table and made his way 
blindly to the door. He caught Mary’s arm as she passed 
through to the dressing room. 

“T must talk to you!” he said. ‘‘Come out with me 
until your next song!” 

He didn’t give her a chance to refuse. She was in his 
car almost before she realized it. 

He opened fire immediately. 

“Mary, you can’t go on there! Can’t you see the sort 
of thing it is? Can’t you see the kind of people round 
you?” 

He was desperate. 

“What do you suggest?”"—in an oddly quiet voice. 

“‘ Anything in the world, Mary. I can help you! 
Let me take care of you! Get out of that place. I 
want you, Mary! I can’t stand it, seeing you there 
every night smiling at a lot of ogling fools. You're 
too good for that sort of thing! Mary!” 

He caught her roughly in his arms. 

“‘Are you asking me to marry you?” she asked 
in that same odd quiet voice, holding her head 
proudly so that his seeking lips could not quite dare 
to touch hers. 

“Marry!” His voice was dazed. A Conning- 
ston and a cabaret singer! “I only want to help you. 
You're so worth it, if you could only understand!” 

“‘T understand quite well!’’ And then her voice 
broke into a half sob. ‘‘ You're the kind of people I 

was brought up with. My kind! I’ve always felt above 
that Promenade bunch! Ashamed to be there! Ashamed 
of the real people who were my friends. A snob! I’ve 
talked a lot of bromides about my friends, but I didn’t 
mean it! I felt too good for them! Me, one of your 
kind—too good for people with real hearts that beat and 
ache and break!” She tore out of his embrace and lifted 
the speaking tube to her lips. 

“Drive back quick! Quick!” she commanded. 
“Uplifting me!” She gave a little choked, hysterical 
ery. ‘Uplifting Mary! Why, my father was R. C. Corn- 
ing, the millionaire who shot himself over in Boston after 
his partner had double-crossed him!” 

Her laugh froze him. Like a whipped schoolboy he sat 
back in the corner of the big limousine. She rushed out 
of it as it swung up before the door of the Promenade, 
before it had time to stop. 

It was time for her next number. She had only a moment 
to glance round. Someone was sitting with Larrimore 
she could not distinguish who in the blur that rose before 
her eyes. Her own table was full as usual. A sea of faces 
swam before her. 

“I’m going to sing In Flanders Fields!”’ she announced. 

“Tt’s not suited to your voice!”’ the conductor tried to 
dissuade her. He hated to hear it ruined in the din. 

“Play it for me!” 

She was beside herself. The conductor looked at her in 
surprise. 

“I’m going to reach them!”’ she was crying deep down 
in her heart. “‘They’ve got to listen to me! Every lonely 
man! Every woman!” 

She tore into the song; her voice was a living hurt. 

“In Flanders fields the poppies blow between the crosses, 

row on row!” 

There was a hush in the restaurant as the vibrant words 
gripped the attention. Cold chills of dread, of fear and 
sympathy crept over jaded shallow nerves. 

““We are the dead!” 

It wasn’t Mary singing; it was a living message from 
a tortured soul coming into its own! A brave soul! 

“Be yours to hold it high!” 

There was not another sound in the restaurant. Tears 
stood trembling unnoticed on unaccustomed eyelids. 

“IT give you my all, people! Friends!’’ Mary’s heart 
pounded. ‘“‘You’ve got to listen! You've got to care!” 
“If ye break faith with us who die we shall not sleep, though 

poppies grow ——”’ 

A hush, vibrant, compelling in its tenseness, preceded 
the burst of applause. 

“Lord, what a personality!’’ Reyburn’s praise was 
spontaneous. Larrimore thrilled with pride. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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SHOE LINING 


Makes shoes wear longer 


Shoes that wear longer cost less — 
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This unusually interest- 
ing booklet contains in- 
formation relative to 
SHOES that has never 
before been brought to 
public attention. Just say 
on a postal card, “*I want 
‘The Service Stripe,’ tell- 








ing all about ‘Red-/ine- 
in,”** Write now. 














Most all shoes are attractive in the 
shoe-store window. They look well 
the first time you put them on. If 
you buy shoes on ‘‘first impres- 
sions’’ and overlook what you 
should really have for your money, 
‘*most any shoes”’ will do, 


But if you would have lasting 
comfort, a shape that holds and, 
therefore, wearslonger,examinethe 
INSIDE of the shoes you buy. The 
/ining of a shoe is a vital factor in 
prolonging the life of your shoes. 
And as shoes that wear longer 
cost less, the dmg, THE RE- 
INFORCING STRENGTH OF 
THE SHOE, has a lot to do with 
the size of your shoe bills. 


A strong shoe lining resists the 
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strain, reinforces the leather and 
seams, promotes comfort and in- 
creases the wear of the shoes. 

**Red-line-in’’ is the shoe lining 
that is heaviest in cotton, strong- 
est by test and most satisfactory, 
not only in wear, but in a// ways. 
It is found in shoes made by 
manufacturers who know that it 
adds dollars’ worth of extra wear 
to a shoe. 


Look inside the shoes you buy. 
Select the ones with the RED 
THREAD running at intervals 
through the lining. The RED 
THREAD identifies ‘‘Red-line- 
in.’ It is a guarantee that your 
dealer is selling you shoes that mean 
greater comfort and longer wear. 


FARNSWORTH, HOYT COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1856 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

The encore was a popular air, merry and 
quaint. But people were listening. How 
they did listen! Larrimore wanted to get 
her before the reaction set in, while Rey- 
burn was still enthusiastic. There was no 
need to worry. Reyburn felt he would 
never forget. It was his business not to 
forget when he found genius! 

Mary’s eyes: were still blurred with mist, 
her heart throbbing enough to choke her 
with passionate humility! With one crash 
she had swept through the wall of pride 
that made just people out of living souls. 
For her the wall was down eternally. Never 
again would she see exteriors! Never again 
would her audience be groups from Boston 
and Kankakee! Always now they would 
be hearts—human, living things, ready to 
ache and laugh and understand! 

She was a bit dazed with this sudden 
assault upon life, this sudden rending of a 
veil. She saw Larrimore smiling, holding 
out his hand to her. A different Larrimore, 
She no longer saw his saturnine features, 
his cynical, sensitive lips! She saw only the 
cruel hurt that lay down deep in him, the 
vital real friendship that pleaded with her 
to accept his offering of service. 

Reyburn was on his feet to greet her. 
She didn’t have to talk. 

“How you can get under the skin!” he 
said fervently. 

Mary flushed happily. She was begin- 
ning to feel more real again now that she 
was safely back in a chair before her usual 
table. But her nerves were still vibrantly 
keen! 

**How much are you willing to sacrifice 
to make good?" Reyburn asked with a 
fierce scow!, which Mary read perfectly as a 
mask, 

She bent forward eagerly. 

“Everything!” she breathed huskily. 

He knew she meant it. 

“Will you come to my office to-morrow 
at ten?” 

It was a royal command. Mary left 
them with pounding heart. She could not 
utter another word, She was too full of 
emotions, 

Reyburn leaned back in his chair. His 
hand on his glass trembled ever so slightly. 

“Lordy!” he exclaimed after a little. “TI 
never expected to find a real genius. I’ve 
bolstered them up, created them out of 
nothing with clever lines and stage effects, 


but a real one—I thought they didn’t 
exist!" 
“Mary * began Larrimore. 


**Mary is like a wonderful violin waiting 
for a master hand to draw the bow! How 
she will respond! How she will get into the 
lives of her hearers and twine round their 
hearts!” He was like a boy dreaming 
daydreams beneath a tree on the hilltop, 
the world at his feet, his face turned up- 
ward to the sunlit sky. “It isn’t timbre in 
her voice, it’s a god!” 

Larrimore neither smiled nor sneered. 
Instead he gave the impression somehow of 
having suddenly and reverently taken off 
his hat. Only, of course, he hadn't, because 
he had had no hat on, Besides, he was a 
gambler, a New Yorker of Broadway, and, 
of course, thoroughly bad! He couldn't 
have done any of those things! 

Down in the dressing room Carolyn sat, 
her much coiffured head in her plump 
hands 

“It’s a helluva world!” 
sighing. 

Mary patted her head in passing. Caro- 
lyn looked up with a twisted sort of smile. 

“I've got a ood mind to give my old 
woman a treat! 

Mary waited encouragingly. 

“Go home for a while, and kill the fatted 
calf for myself! Fat welcome I'd get! The 
old man probably soused! I don’t know 
why I'm telling it to you, spilling sob stuff 
all over the place!” 

“Poor kid!" 

“But somehow I got the feeling I'd like 

to see my mother! I suppose it was that 


she contributed, 


song! 
She broke off suddenly and laughed 
shortly. But there was a frightened look 


in her childlike eyes. Mary put her arms 
round her and kissed her, 


mr 

ONNINGSTON had followed Mary 

/ into the vestibule. He was angry. She 
had misunderstood his purpose entirely. 
What he had said to her had been entirely 
without premeditation. It was not in- 
tended as an insult. He did want to do for 
her. He had not thought of marrying her. 
He hadn't got to that point in his analysis! 
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It hadn’t seemed necessary. There was no 
need for her flying off the handle like that. 
He was in deadly earnest in his desire to 
help her! It was her nearness that had in- 
flamed him to the point of forgetfulness. 
For that he would pay in his own bitter 
self-reproach. Not on her account, but on 
his own. That he had forgotten his self- 
restraint! Forgotten that he was a gentle- 
man! But, hang it all, she needn’t have 
been so angry about it! After all she was a 
cabaret singer! 

With a sort of horrified chill he reviewed 
her accusation. A daughter of R. C. Corn- 
ing! He remembered him well. A cul- 
tured old thing. Went in for art rather 
heavily. Somewhat altruistic and all that. 
Turned squeamish at business methods. 
That was why the crowd got him. He 
wouldn’t run wigh the pack, so they double- 
crossed him. Then he couldn’t stand the 
gaff. Rather messy way out—killing him- 
self. Nearly brought down the world about 
their ears, 

Unpleasantly he was reminded that his 
father had been terribly upset at the affair. 
Only, of course, it could have meant noth- 
ing personal to him. 

Conningston had never been interested 
in business; he hadn’t had to be. The 
whole end and aim of his existence was cul- 
ture, and it had been to his father and his 
father’s father! Only there would bob up 
a sort of wistful loneliness now and then, 
a human something that had never been 
allowed to develop, It had expressed itself 
in desiring to help Mary. 

And he was right! He knew he was 
right! He was too analytical of things not 
to be perfectly and logically correct in all 
things. And yet Mary made him feel 
wrong. That was why he was so angry with 
her. He sat down on a bench in the vesti- 
bule. He was smarting with rage. 

And then she sang! 

Out to him the words came with startling 
clearness, like a message. 

“We are the dead!” 

What would the dead think of him? It 
was like a staggering blow between the 
eyes. What could he give to the dead? 
What would live on when he had gone? 

What of the superknowledge with which 
he had crammed his brain? What of the 

carping criticisms of others’ efforts? What 
of the posings in matters of art and con- 


duct? Did they matter? 

“*. . & from falling hands . . . the 
torch.” 

What torch? Humanity? He didn’t 
know it. Dead souls! No living souls! 
Living on in their love for others! Living 
on, perhaps, in some spirit beyond, but 


surely still alive here because of their great 
service, revitalizing courage, restoring dead 
hopes, their memories more vital than he 
who stood in flesh and blood! 

“If ye break faith with us who die we shall 
not slee Pp 

Oh, he had heard it hundreds of times; 
had dared to offer criticism of it as a piece 
of writing! He closed his eyes against the 
jeering thoughts that,tortured his too well- 
trained brain. 

“What have I developed that I could 
take with me?” His mind stood aghast at 
the painful confession wrung from his 
cruelly clear logic. ‘Not one iota have I 
added to the world to make it more beara- 
ble! 

He saw himself pitilessly with the eyes of 
the dead from whom the trappings of con- 
ventions had been stripped. A cultured 
mind. A storehouse of facts and theories. 
Jammed with unusable knowledge. Noth- 
ing to live by. Less, even less to die by. 

Ten generations of Puritans rushed to 
his defense! Would he destroy the civiliza- 
tion of centuries because of the jeers of one 

wayward girl? 

Hardwick and the [ittle blonde passed. 
She was holding his arm like a little child 
clinging to her daddy. They were laughing. 

‘Now you see,” she was saying happily, 
“you can take it or leave it alone if ydu 
want to.’ 

Hardwick's mouth looked a little drawn. 
His crooked left arm seemed taut as if it 
were paining! But he answered bravely: 

“Just don’t lose faith in me, little girl, 
and I'll come through!” The smile that 
went with the words seemed flippant 
enough, but the girl knew. 

“I shan’t lose faith, dear; I love you!” 
Conningston heard it distinctly though her 
voice had dropped to a mere whisper. 

“We'll have to hurry.” 

“Had you better wait to-night, you're so 
tired?" 

“Can't let you —— 


” 
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And so they passed through the turning 
door, arguing each for the other’s comfort. 

Beads of perspiration chilled on Con- 
ningston’s brow. For one grain of faith he 
would barter all his knowledge! It was too 
late for him! He would never understand! 
No one would ever understand! He had 
nothing to give—no soul, only a wonder- 
fully trained mind—and minds die! 

Only one thing was his! He grasped 
blindly at the saving thought, squared his 
shoulders to bring back his pride. He was 
a gentleman. He could die like a gentle- 
man, They couldn’t take that away from 
him. As long as he lived he could be that! 

Mary came toward him with outstretched 
hand. 

“I'm sorry! she said. 

“You're sorry!’”’ The words rasped 
huskily through his dry throat. 

“It was my fault. I had quite intended 
to make you pay—through the nose,” she 
added, quoting Greggy’s advice. “‘I didn’t 
rez slize that you might—that it might hurt, 
until I saw your eyes just now! Maybe | 
didn’t care!’ 

He faltered, trying to frame the question 
that all his heritage rebelled against asking, 
but which he hungrily wanted to know. 

“In my eyes?”’ he stammered. ‘“‘ You 
saw —— 

Oh, he never would be a gentleman even, 
if he couldn’t control himself better. 

“Perhaps it was a little hurt boy who 
had never had a chance to live!” she ex- 
plained whimsically. 

And then a strange thing magnons to 
Cecil Montague Conningston. he little 
boy in him clamorously, urgently cried out 
for his own! A curious exultant thrill sang 
red-blooded songs of freedom tumbling and 
tingling through blue veins! 

“Next,” he said a bit tremulously but 
with a stern attempt at dignity - “next 
you'll be telling me I have a soul!’ 

“Why, I always knew you had that!” 
said Mary. And then, because mortals are 
after all human and belong down on earth 
instead of in the clouds: ‘And what do you 
think — Reyburn is going to give me a real 
tryout to-morrow morning! And best of 
all, he says I have a personality! Isn’t it 
just too wonderful?” 

And she tossed her head like a happy 
robin, feeling just a bit superior to all the 
rest of the world who didn’t have this 
gloriously splendid chance. 

And Conningston shook her hand heartily, 
feeling just a bit superior that he knew this 
gorgeous creature! He didn't want to up- 
litt her any more! He just wanted to hale 
her—to be happy! 

“Funny,” he thought, 
the world couldn’t see 
place old Broadway is!” 


” 


“that the rest of 
what a human 
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OUR Broadway theatrical producer is 
one-quarter enthusiasm— dynamic, im- 
aginative and of boundless faith. He is a 
superperson of keen vision and never-ending 
hopes about to be blasted, which accounts 
no doubt for his three-quarters pessimism, 
by which same he is more familiarly known. 
Thus Ed Reyburn at ten P. M. was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Mary Darling, 
soprano at the Café Promenade. She had 
swept him off his sentimental balance! 
But the singing of such a song in such a 
place was unusual. It was likely to create 
introspection, which would be fatal to 
Broadway’s vaunted gayety. 

Broadway likes impersonal emotion; 
“home” and “mother” and ‘‘the hours 
I’ve spent with thee’’; something remote 
that does not probe into one’s present ar- 
rangement with convention too deeply. 

But in that one cruel second when Con- 
ningston had caught Mary in his arms her 
false gods were torn from her. She under- 
stood! Facts loomed clear before her new 
vision. Thus she forgave Conningston for 
his snobbery, even while she flayed him! 
She accepted for herself the verdict of her 
new judgment. A cabaret singer is a caba- 
ret singer. A success or a failure—that was 
where the dividing line came. One made 
good or one didn’t! 

The revelation was prodigious. 

Small wonder that Mary’s sublime exal- 
tation had shattered Reyburn’s caution, 
had swept aside his reserve. A message 
from heart to heart knows no convertion, 
no law. And in plain ten A, M. language, 
he had slopped over. 

Oh, he knew it well enough. While in- 
dulging in his early morning grouch he 
called himself several kinds of fool. Which 
did no good whatever. For what relation 
after all did Flanders Field sentiment bear 
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to prima-donna love réles? Or comedy 
leads or ingénue cleverness? None at allt 
None at all! And yet he had promised, i 

a way; yes—at least he had decidedly en- 
couraged an unknown cabaret singer of 
whom he knew nothing! 

Oh, hang! 

His partner was unsympathetic, which 
increased the gloom of his pessimism. 

“After three drinks Fred Stone could 
make you weep!” was his consoling senti- 
ment. “You make me sick! What can she 
do that any one of a thousand can’t do as 
well? Is she a queen? Is she clever? No, 
no! She can sing Flanders Field and make 
you cry! I can ery just reading it by my- 
self. That’s no stunt. Besides, people 
don’t want to cry. They want to laugh!” 

Reyburn tried a truculent defense: 

**Once in a while a man likes to develop 
a little genius!” 

“Very poor come-back, Ed,” Eckstein 
jeered. ‘That means she won’t work! Has 
a bad temper! Thinks managers are harem 
keepers —— 

From the outer office came the steady 
drone of voices. Now and then an assertive 
someone could be heard making pompous 
inquiry, an endless shuffle of feet as the 
snobbish office girl turned the lesser ones 
away, now and then an argumentative babel 
as a more persistent one remained, a noisy 
cheero from a well-known comedian, the 
assured insolence of a reigning show girl— 
the partners knew them all. 

“Fifty shows in New York! Four good 
parts in each,’”’ Reyburn muttered. 

“Ten live ones a day after each part,” 
finished Eckstein. ‘‘All can sing and all 

can dance and all can make a showman 
wince! 

“And every girl that gets thrown down 
puts on a virtuous pose and smiles know- 
ingly at the lucky ones!” sighed Reyburn. 
“Well, here’s where I stall her along “i 

Eckstein wheeled abruptly: 

“Tell you what I'll do with this queen 
of yours. If she’ll come back into this office 
in two months’ time with one idea of her 
own that she’s put any real work into” 
he took a deep breath—‘‘ we'll make a star 
out of her that will make the rest of them 
look like tinsel.”’ 

“But suppose that after all she has no 
talent?’ 

Eckstein made a wry grimace. 

“Now what,” he asked, “would a star 
do with talent?” 

Eckstein opened the door and immedi- 
ately picked out Mary as the one person 
with an actual appointment. He nodded 
for her to come into the private office. Her 
eagerness shone from her big blue eyes, but 
it was an eagerness that irritated. It im- 
plied an earned obligation. It added a 
touch to Reyburn’s hostility because he 
knew himself to be to blame and he had 
nothing to offer. 

“You—you know we have nothing in 
mind at present!’’ he said, not looking at 
her directly. 

A slight smile curved Mary’s sensitive 
lips. It was a smile born of three years of 
listening to the same old pleasantries. 

“‘Of course I am interested in you, Miss 
Darling,” he lied unconvincingly. ‘1 think 
you have a great future if—if—er—you 
apply yourself * 

“That is very kind of you, Mr. Reyburn,” 
Mary answered in exactly the voice that 
matched his. 

Eckstein leaning against the wall on the 
opposite side of the room grinned at Rey- 
burn’s discomfiture. 

““How much do you work on your voice?” 
Reyburn patronized. 

“Four hours a day.”” Mary decided to 
make her story as good as his. 

It seemed to be a battle of wits, 
Mary slightly champion. 
interested. 

“We have nothing at all in mind, Miss 
Darling,”” Reyburn persevered; ‘“‘but, of 
course, we are always looking for something 


with 
Eckstein became 


new. Something—er—different. What is 
your ambition?” 
“What,” asked Mary casually, though 


seething with an inward revolt, “‘is the 
usual ambition of a coloratura soprano?” 

“Ah, yes—yes indeed. It’s a hard life, 
Miss Darling. Here’s Nelson. How does 
she spend her day? Rising at seven, walk- 
ing four miles; breakfast of dry toast; a 
morning of practice; light luncheon; a 
nap; a drive; more practice; a light 
supper. No diversion! No excitement! 
No drinks or fancy foods! Is it worth it?” 
He snapped out each sentence in a grim 
staccato intended to squelch enthusiasm. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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durance 
and 6conomy 


HE train speeded westward through splendid fields 
of grain. “‘You know,” remarked the business 
man, “I never thought of Bread as a food until | saw 
French troops march miles and come up fighting—on 
Bread alone. 


**In my mind, Bread before that was merely a filler. 
If | hadn't a feeling of repletion at the end of a meal, 
why, | filled up with a slice of buttered Bread. I never 
realized that Bread is high in Energy and Muscular 
Power and could rebuild tissue waste. 


“They call us a nation of wasters. With all our won- 
derful wheat produc tion, the United States consumes 
much less Bread per person than the other nations. 
Here's a table of hgures that was given me the other 


day.” 

Wheat Wheat Flour Consump- 

Production tion per Capita 

United States, 917,109,000 bus United States, 375 Ibs 
France, 234,333,333 bus France, »/5 Ibs, 
Italy 176,000,000 bus. Italy, 475 lbs 
Argentina 183,883,333 bus. United Kingdom, 425 lbs 
United Kingdom, 142,982,882 bus, Argentina, 650 Ibs 


Bread is a Food—containing more complete nourish 
ment than other foods that cost from two to five times 
as much. Order an extra loai today and save on your 


food bill. 


Get This Book ! 

“65 Delicious Dishes Made with Bread.” It 
will help you vary the family menu and cut the 
High ost of I sing |} rom your baker or grocer, 
free, or from the Fleischmann offic ein your cily 
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Cold 
as an Arctic Night, 
Constant 
as the Stars . 


Isko may be placed on top of your 
refrigerator, beside it on the floor, 
or im the basement, as you prefer 


we 
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Drip, drip, drip, drip ! Ice melts away. 
Up, up, up, up, the temperature goes! 

Your ice box is moist and dank. Food gets soggy. 
Milk sours. Meat spoils. Vegetables wilt. 

That ts the story of refrigeration by ice. 

But that is the old way. 


* ” * * * 


Isko is the new way. 
Isko cold is dry as Polar air and constant as the stars. 


Its scientific chill keeps food fresh and pure. It keeps 
cream and butter sweet for days, electrically, with- 
out ice. 


What ice you need for table use, Isko provides in 
convenient cubes, diamond clear. 


Isko will fit the ice box you now have. Once it has 
been installed, it goes to work silently, tirelessly, 
automatically. 

The thermostat is set at the temperature you wish 
maintained; you turn on the electric current and 
Isko obeys. 

Relentlessly Isko holds that temperature, night and 


day. When the mercury starts to rise,Click! Isko is 
making cold. When it fallsagain, Click! Isko isat rest. 


So it goes, ever vigilant in the performance of its duty. 


All this convenience, all this nin of the fam- 
ily’s health, all this saving of food, costs less than ice. 


Isko is also made in large sizes for clubs, restaurants, 
meat markets and other commercial houses. 


Our booklet, ““ Electric Refrigeration,’’ and the name of 
the Isko dealer nearest you will be supplied on request 


Tue ISKO Company, 2525 C/ybourn Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“T should think it might be,” answered 
Mary calmly. “However, Laubert, the 
prima donna of Can it be Possible? or 
Florence, of Calamity Carolyn, don’t ex- 
actly live like that.” 

Reyburn felt that he had slightly scored 
inthis, for Laubert had the backing of 
great wealth and Florence was an eccentric 
dancer whose vogue was already waning. 

The corners of his mouth turned down- 
ward in a backhanded sort of grin. 

“That isn’t the point, Miss Darling,” he 
urged, forcing himself to remember the 
appeal of her voice. ‘‘ You have a certain 
gift which only the most splendid health 
can properly present to the public!” 

He watched her closely. After all, singers 
were all alike. That was why so few suc- 
ceeded, He rose abruptly to dismiss her. 

Mary became stubborn and leaned back 
in her chair unconcernedly. 

“As for health, Mr. Reyburn,”” she 
drawled in an irritatingly sweet voice, “‘you 
will find me in excellent form always. And 
as for keeping my word 

It was an insinuation that made him see 
red. Eckstein chuckled to himself silently. 
Well he knew the rash promises of ten P. M. 
He stepped forward and took the conver- 
sation into his own capable hands, allowing 
his disgruntled partner to regain his poise. 

“Mr. Reyburn spoke very highly of your 
voice, Miss Darling,” he said suavely. “We 
are unfortunate enough not to be preparing 
anything at this time. However”—he 
eyed her keenly—‘‘we are reading a show 
with a peasant-girl lead. Old stuff, I’m 
afraid. Still, if we could find a new sort of 
peasant girl. Sort of dumb at first but one 
who could come through -"" 

Mary rose, a peculiar smile on her sensi- 
tive lips. She did not believe him. 

“‘T understand,” she mocked politely. “it 
was very kind of you to see me. 

It baffled and irritated Eckstein; made 
him feel as if he might be missing something 
when she slipped so quickly out of the room. 

“There might be something to her,”’ he 
suggested tentatively. 

“She can sing Flanders Field and make 
you cry!”’ Reyburn snapped tersely. 

“She can put something over on a couple 
of wise guys too!” said Eckstein sagely. 
“I’m wondering 

“Well, we haven’t anything at present,” 
said Reyburn shortly. ‘‘Let’s see the rest 
of the Tetrazzinis. That girl Harbury’s 
been advertising is waiting, and the side- 
kick vamp from Haley’s 

Mary was forgotten in the rush of busi- 
ness. 

But Mary could not forget. Her anger 
rose in waves which threatened to engulf 
her common sense completely. She felt 
humiliated, defrauded. 

“Good advice and fool suggestions!”’ she 
snapped. “If they were money I’d be a 
millionaire!” . 


T THE Promenade the usual crowd was 
assembled when Mary came in for her 
first song. In the corner was a group of 
Hungarians, vivacious, intense. Next to 
them was a family party from the Middle 
West seeing life on Broadway for the first 
time. Secretly they considered the Hun- 
garians to be spies, which would have been 
both amazing and amusing to the Hunga- 
rians, and was exciting to themselves, On 
the long divan was a bunch of traveling men 
who expected adventure when they were 
in New York, and were foredoomed to dis- 
appointment. 

Mary’s followers were gathered round 
small tables near the dancing floor— Major 
Dingley; Hardwick, with his little blond 
fiancée; Conningston; and Sheridan Smith, 
once sole owner of a factory out in Iowa, 
now a very small director in a very large 
concern in New York. He had, he con- 
fessed, traded his home for a thrill. There 
were others; a Canadian banker and a 
Japanese dancing girl—a motley combina- 
tion. 

In the very corner Signor Verzo, an 
Italian correspondent, talked with Larri- 
more the gambler. It was to Larrimore 
that Mary went as soon as her song was 
ended. She wanted to get even with him 
for her humiliation from his vaunted 
friend, Reyburn. 

Still smarting from her morning’s inter- 
view Mary held her head high like a racer 
who has felt the whip. But her eyes smiled 


and her voice was gracious as she stopped 
before each table for a hasty word of greet- 
ing. It was her way. 

“So glad to see you! So nice of you to 
come in!” 
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She did not sing so well as usual. Verzo 
scowled. 

“Our Marie does not work hard enough 
on ze voice!” 

Larrimore’s keen though restless eyes 
sought hers. 

“I’m going away!” he said hurriedly 
before she could mention her trouble. 
” Have to leave the city. Jc an we talk?” 

“After my next song.’ 

He noticed the ae of her eyes 
for the first time and wondered, forgetting 
for the moment his own affairs in sympathy 
for her. 

She sat down next to Hardwick, who was 
stoically drinking ginger ale, vainly striving 
to assuage a whisky thirst. 

“It’s all luck,”” he was saying. ‘Fate 
gives you a star part and nothing can 
spoil it!” 

Mary nodded. It was balm to her bruised 
spirit. 

“There was a mule over across,”’ said 
Hardwick. ‘‘We'd cut him loose. He was 
crazy. Didn't have a brain in the world. 
Two days later we came into a ruined 
town. We were retreating, fighting every 
inch of the way. Good fellows were falling 
every minute; and there in an old chateau 
was our mule. Up in the second story, 
framed by a ay ot sash, safe! Shells 
sang overhead! They tore the house to 
pieces, bit by bit. But the old mule stood 
in the window lifting up his head in his 
E-ee— E-ee song. Nothing could hit him!” 

“Just a natural-born star!” said Mary, 
hating Reyburn worse than ever, and feel- 
ing blasé and cynical. It all seemed to fit in 
with her mood. 

Larrimore came over to her. 

“Want to drive round the park?” 

She nodded. He passed on into the 
street. A moment later she joined him, 
stepping quickly into the taxi he had called. 

“Lean back!’ he commanded sharply. 
“T don’t want anyone to see you with me. 
It wouldn’t help you any!” 

His voice was filled with self-scorn. For 
a minute she almost forgot her own humili- 
ation. 

“T am not afraid,” she said loyally. 

He smiled. ‘‘I wish I’d known a girl like 
you before ” He changed the subject 
abruptly. ‘“‘What luck with Reyburn?” 

Her temper flared. ‘‘He’s — 

Larrimore interrupted sharply. 
me what he said!” 

“The usual story—nothing doing!” 

“What else?"’ asked Larrimore. He 
knew women rather well. 

‘‘Wants me to rise at seven and learn to 
be a Sandow!” 

Larrimore scowled thoughtfully. ‘Of 
course you'll need to do something like 
that to make good!” 

Mary seemed more aloof than ever as she 
tossed her head angrily and drew farther 
away from him into her corner of the cab. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said, not appearing 
to notice her. “You're too thin, too nerv- 
ous, and practice too little to give the world 
the best that’s in you. And you know you 


“Just tell 


haven’t any right to give less!" Almost 
forgotten theories for a gambler. 
Mary was out of sorts thoroughly. 


“‘You’re a fine preacher!’’ she scoffed. 

A sharp report sounded close beside 
them. 

He looked up, startled, a strange light 
in his eyes. 

“It’ 8 oly a blowout on someone else’s 
car,”’ she said wonderingly. 

He muttered something. It sounded like: 
‘Fool to risk you! like this. I didn’t think 
they might 

Then: “What else did our friend sug- 
gest?”’ he questioned, obviously trying to 
hold his attention to her worries. 

“They’re using a peasant girl in their 
next show.” She tried to be sarcastic. “‘A 
new kind of peasant!” 

Hiseyesgleamed. ‘‘That’syourchance!” 
he cried. 

“You don’t believe him?” she scoffed. 

“‘A good sport takes every chance!” 

“‘And where would I discover new species 
of peasants!” 

“You might take your choice—Fifth 
Avenue or Ellis Island.” His raillery was 
forced, his manner tense. It was so unlike 
him. 

“I wish you'd tell me about you!” 
Mary’s breeding asserted itself. 

Her sympathy unnerved him momen- 
tarily. His breath caught in his throat. 

“I wish I dared!” he murmured. And 
then as if forcing himself to confession: 
“Listen, Mary,” hesaid. ‘‘There’s one bet 
I’d overlooked. I said they’d get me! I 
meant financially, morally! They’d pluck 
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me of money and power! I didn’t think of 
the ace they may have in the hole. Mur- 
der! There’s a taxi following; has been 
for some time.” 

Mary put her hand over her mouth to 
stifle a cry. 

“No!” 

It was heart deep. She didn’t want any- 
thing to happen to him. Gambler, bad man 
perhaps—-but she had always counted so 
on ~ Ie understanding! 

“*Tt’s all right!’”’ he soothed, but his tone 
was jerky. “Only I've let you into it per- 
haps! 

She caught his hand quickly in hers like 
a mother yearning over a wayward child. 

“IT must leave you somewhere,” he said, 
drawing his hand sharply from her caress, 

The cab behind them seemed like a 
threatening menace. Mary shut her ears 
against its warning honk. Larrimore gave 
curt orders to his chauffeur. 

It might be nothing. 

Larrimore’s eyes narrowed. Their cab 
took on speed. Mary thrilled to his courage. 

“‘Here’s something I wish you'd keep for 
me,” he said, suddenly reaching into his 
pocket. ‘‘Read it three months from now 
if I'm not back. I’m going--South!” 

They rounded a corner sharply and 
stopped abruptly before a popular restau- 
rant. 

He got out, turned and gave her hand 
one last grasp. 

“IT love you, Mary Darling,” he said 
quickly, looking straight into her eyes. ‘J 
believe in you! You'll make good, I'd stake 
my life.” 

The door slammed and her car shot 
forward. 

She looked back, tosee him standing there 
bareheaded on the curb under the big arc 
light. Her breath seemed to stifle her. 

She jumped to her feet to watch him out 
of sight. A cab swung round the corner 
near him. Acrash! The cab swept by him. 
It had not seemed to pause. On two wheels 
her own taxi tore into a side street out of 
sight. She beat both hands on the glass for 
her driver to stop. She wanted to know 
to go back! With an extra spurt of speed 
her car shot forward unheeding. They cut 
across into Central Park. Round a curve 
beneath an overhanging tree they stopped. 
The driver opened the door. His face was 
set and white. 

“*Couldn’t go back!” he said. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
have done no good! Suppose they got 
him—where’d we be? Down in the Tombs 
for witness, I got three children home. No 
Rosenthal stuff for me! Forget it! We 
didn’t see nothing. We don’t know noth- 
ing! That’s the truth! What’ya hear? 
Might ’a’ been a blowout!”’ 

He rasped each sentence out as if it were 
a bludgeon with which to cow her into 
agreement. But his eyes were shifty, scared. 
Mary pitied him even through the cold 
repugnance which seemed to freeze every 
emotion, 

‘**You saw nothing,” 
fully measured monotone, “We 
nothing.” 

She felt as if she were betraying a friend, 
fought against it; tried to think what he 
would have wanted her to do. 

‘‘We know nothing!” she repeated with 
emphasis. 

The man drew a deep breath of relief. 
The harsh lines of his face softened. His 
lip trembled slightly. 

““You’re—a—you're—all right—lady! 
He touched his cap and climbed back onto 
the box. 

‘*Maybe he needed me!” 

Mary pressed the back of her hand against 
her set teeth until the marks bit white into 
her flesh. Her heart seemed stifling her. 

It seemed only seconds before they had 
drawn up before the Promenade. Impos- 
sible to face the crowd she knew would be 
there. To jest! Tolaugh! Tosing! With 
this mad throbbing in her throat! 

She tossed her head proudly to regain 
her poise, 

The chauffeur gazed at her, awe-struck, 
as he helped her out of the cab. She seemed 
so aloof —so untouched by the tragedy! 

‘“‘Mr. Lar—the gentleman paid, miss! 
he stammered. He had to say something. 

She nodded quickly and passed into the 
restaurant. 

Carolyn the coon-shouter came over to 
her. She was laughing knowingly. 

‘Look at the wise guy I’ve hooked, 
deary. Going to put me on Broadway! 
New Reyburn show! ’S only way! Get an 
angel to back you!” Her canny eyes nar- 
rowed, 


she agreed in a care- 
know 


ha 
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“Keep 'em guessing; get ’em tight on 
promises. Gives ’em a large-priced gon 
tite! Success first!’’ She laughed at her 
own impish shrewdness. 

‘“‘Wh-what are you going to do?” asked 
Mary wonderingly. She surely couldn't 
sing. 

“Let Reyburn warty, 
shrugged her shapely shoulders. 

**Good luck to you!”” Mary managed to 
mean it. The only coherent thoughts were 

“‘Reyburn is putting on a show!” and 
‘“‘What’s the use?’ 

She looked over.at Conningston. He 
would see her through. She was sure of it. 
Why not play the game? Her eyes hard- 
ened. Major Dingley looked up to meet 
their cynical light, and a peculiar hurt crept 
into his own, 

It struck a little chill through Mary's 
tempestuous mood. She would have to lose 
his faith. Conningston smiled encourag- 
ingly across at her. She hated somehow to 
crush the belief in her she had forced him 
to accept. 

The group of foreigners at the next table 
raised their glasses to her in silent toast. 

‘‘Mees Darling is de vinest girl in de 
vorid!"’ She couldn't help overhearing. 

But what good did it do her? A cabaret 
singer! Forgotteninayear! Why shouldn't 
she lie and cheat—drag them round by the 
noses with false promises? They would 
forget when she had made good. That was 
all that mattered—success! 

Tightly clenched in her tense fingers was 
the envelope Larrimore had given her. She 
tucked it away in her dress. She dared not 
think of him. It seemed as if the evening 
would never go! 

Eleven o'clock! Twelve! One! 

The manager stopped her as she went 
through the aisle after her last song. 

“Great excitement!"’ he said under his 
breath. ‘‘They raided Larrimore’s. Guess 
he’s done all right. They can’t find him, 
Been telephoning all over. Disappeared as 
if dead! His partners are frantic!” 

Mary’s eyes widened. Her breath strug- 
gled with the sob in her throat; but she 
kept her voice steady. 

**How dreadful!” she murmured. ‘He 
was so agreeable!” 

‘Fine gentleman!” agreed the manager. 
“Too bad!” 

She could see Larrimore’s white set face 
looking after her as she drove away. Again 
she seemed fathoming the devotion in his 
keen cynical eyes. His words of encourage- 
ment raced through her teeming brain. 
‘I'd stake my life " Perhaps he had, 
leaving the cab that she might escape a 
possible scandal. 

*T'll have to try now!” 

The thought flashed unbidden. To go to 
all the work of it! For nothing! To work, 
to slave—-for a quixotic idea! But had he 
remained in the cab with her or gone directly 
into the restaurant instead of watching her 
safely out of sight! She bit back the trem- 
bling of her lips. He had sacrificed his life 
for her! She was so sure of it! 

Always a gambler; always a gentleman. 

With the swift rush of purpose peculiar 
to her temperament her mind raced with 
plans. She was treading on clouds carrying 
the weight of sacrifice with buoyant zeal. 
Her hands clenched. She drew in long 
steady breaths of resolve. She would give 
the world the best that was in her! She 
had no right to do less! Somehow she 
would discover a brand-new peasant girl to 
offer up for approval! And perhaps—if she 
made good—for him, he too would not 
have died in vain! 

Cc onningston came over to her. 

“We're call going over to the L ittle Club 
to dance!" he said. 

She shook her head, but there was a 
light of triumph in her eyes that made him 
glow with pride at her refusal, 

‘‘No,”’shesaid with mock sternness, “I’ve 
got to work. Up at seven; exercise, prac- 
tice, diet, sleep! You know all the rest of 
it. I’m going to be a grouch until ’ 

“You don’t have to say it, Mary Dar- 
ling,” he said, and her name sounded like 
a caress; ‘“‘you will make good.” 

And his eyes held a yearning that even 
her forgiveness could not take the hurt 
from. He too was learning to understand. 


deary!’’ Carolyn 


vi 
AROLYN shythmed her latest jazz song 
in a nasal mournful monotone: 
“Ashes to ashes, the graveyards fill 
If my singing don't get you, my shimmy will,” 


It left the diners cold save for a few who 
applauded with that strange perverseness 
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which keeps someone dropping nickels into 
the player pianos in ice-cream parlors. Her 
encore was practically a gift, and plainly 
more than was expected even by these who 
had carelessly encouraged her, Then she 
half glided, half slouched to the empty 
seat opposite Gregory Thomas, 

‘Well, deary,”’ she drawled, picking up 
her napkin and tossing it carelessly across 
her knee, “‘I’m leaving this joint soon for 
a regular spotlight!” 

Gregory Thomas regarded her with whim- 

ical humor, his black eyes twinkling at her 

sublime conceit. She shrugged her shoul- 
ders with affected diffidence. She felt she 
was making an impression. 

‘Yes, deary,”’ she continued; ‘that new 
Miss Conroy has just been admitted to the 
Managers’ Association, and she told me, she 
says, ‘Miss DeLisle, a girl like you that’s 
got the face and the figure don’t need no 
genius for this Broadway stuff. Miss 
Marly put a few across with advertising 
what it’s a crime to think about, Not even 
class, deary!’"’ 

She paused to raise a glass daintily to her 
lips. 

Gregory Thomas, who knew his Broad- 
way better than most men know their home 
town, grinned wickedly within, Outwardly 
he affected to be duly sympathetic. 

“But advertising takes money, my dear,”” 
he said solemnly. 

She looked up at him pertly. 

“Did you see the johnny ,, deary, 
been trailing me for a coupla weeks? 

He bowed acquiescence. 

**He’s going to have the privilege of mak- 
ing a star, deary!"’ she announced loftily. 
Her extreme Fifth Avenue iciness was 
marred, however, by a deliberate wink. 

‘Humph!” ejaculate «1 Thomas, pretend- 
ing great ignorance. ‘‘What does he get 
out of it?” 

“Do you mean 

Thomas grinned, 
tion stand,” 

“The glory, deary! 

Gregory sighed, 
he announced, 

‘Lots of johnnies would like the chance, 
deary,"’ she admonished. 

“There's one born every minute,” 
Thomas. ‘¢ 

“Too bad Mary Darling doesn’t get hep 
to herself,’ the girl continued. ‘There's 
a girl hone ~st, what she could have would 
be a crime!” 

Gregory ‘Thomas scowled. Mary Dar- 
ling wasn’t down in her class by a long shot. 

“T wish you wouldn't speak about Mary 
that way,” he said irritably. 

Carolyn bridled, ‘I ain't hurting her 
none, She’s the best friend I got. But she 
ought to get hep to herself!” 

**Mary can take care of herself!" 

It wasn't tactful, and Thomas knew it. 
Carolyn rose stiffly and left the table, 

“*T guess I'm a lady!” she said grandly. 

Instantly he was sorry. Carolyn was 
a good-hearted little soul, amusing and all 
that —but hang it, Mary was different. 

Mary came in just then. It was almost 
time for her first song. The restaurant was 
crowded, so she paused a moment in the 
doorway, glancing over the crowd for 
friendly faces, She caught sight of Gregory 
almost at once, 

“You faithful person,” she greeted him, 
holding out her slim hand. “It’s like find- 
ing an oasis in the desert to see your smiling 
face!" 

He was glad Carolyn had left. 

‘‘Where've you been keeping yourself, 
Mary?” he asked accusingly. ‘‘Never go 
over to the Ritz any more nor anything.” 

“It’s a great secret, Greggy,”” she said 
confidentially. ‘‘Do you think I'm getting 
nice and rosy?” 

He looked her over critically. 

Getting to be a regular fellow, I do 
helieve, Mary. Why, you look fit as a 
fiddle, What's the answer?” 

“It’s a terrible story!" she sighed, 
**Didn't know I had it in me.” 

“Must be fierce,”” he laughed, 
a drink?” 

She shook her head mournfully. 
one of the penalties.” 

The orchestra leader signaled for her to 
go on. Gregory looked disgruntled, He 
knew it would be his last chance at confi- 
dences that evening, and his curiosity was 
piqued, 

‘Tell you all about it some day, Greggy,”” 
she said over her shoulder, “Though I 
warn you it’s stupid.” 

The tableful of sightseers next to him 
eyed him enviously. One of them guessed 


that "3 


what does he expect?” 
“No, I'll let my ques- 


“It’s a hard world!” 


agreed 


“Have 


“That's 


audibly that he was one of the Vanderbilts, 
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But another, more jealous perhaps, sug- 
gested that he was the man higher up. He 
frowned heavily at them. He wished small- 
town people would take their imaginations 
somewhere else. 

Major Dingle y came in just then, closely 
followed by Conningston. 

“Tsee we ‘remaking a regular New Yorker 
out of you.” He addressed Conningston. 
*“Cabarets and ever’thing!” 

The waiter drew up chairs for them. 

“Oh, I’m learning,” Conningston an- 
swered, but making a wry face. “‘ But I'll tell 
you right now I’ll never be the same in 
Boston! 

“Sort of a social outcast!’’ laughed the 
major. 

“To tell you the truth,’ Conningston 
drawled, “I’m drinking so much of the 
milk of human kindness over here in New 
York, I’m afraid I won’t know how to 
chew ice any more!” 

“Oh, come on, Conny!” Gregory chided. 
“You know you're going straight to the 
dogs!” 

‘So aunty writes me!” 
ston complacently. 

Mary ‘began to sing, her voice rising 
clear and flutelike above the din of the 
restaurant. It was like a lark’s clear call. 
The men stopped talking to listen. The 
rest of the diners talked louder so to be 
heard more easily. 

Carolyn stopped at the table again ex- 
citedly. 

“What d’ya think?” she demanded ex- 
citedly. ‘‘They’re following up Larrimore’s 
movements the night he di appe ~ared. You 
know that awfully swell gambler that used 
to eat here so much? They’re afraid of 
foul play. Murder!” 

How dearly she loved a scandal! 

“They're out there now quizzing old 
Maynard the manager!” 

She hurried on to spread the news 
farther. 

Conningston leaned across the table. 
voice dropped almost to a whisper. 

“Do you remember that Mary left the 
restaurant the night he 

“Not with him but 

“‘Well?”” Conningston spoke slowly, his 
voice scarcely above a whisper. ‘‘The door- 
man saw them drive away together. I 
I—he has forgotten about it now.” 

Thomas’ eyes widened. ‘‘A Conning- 
ston giving a bribe!’ he stammered under 
his breath. ‘‘Honestly, Conny, you're 
splendid!” 

Major Dingley looked deeply thoughtful. 
“Tt would be bad business if — 

Gre gory leaned forward suddenly. 

‘Just where is Mary putting in her time 
late ly? as 

Conningston stiffe ne od he wet 

“If you think e began. 

“You know how I tanh, Conny, but I 
happen to know that she’s not going to any 
of the places she used to. She’s rarely 
home “ 

The major still scowled. Finally he 
blurted out: “‘I ran into her on Avenue A 
yesterday. She acted as if she didn’t want 
to be seen.” 


“No!” 


agreed Conning- 


His 


It was in half-whispered unison. 

“She went into the doorway of a tene- 
ment,” the major went on doggedly; ‘‘after 
looking round to be sure she wasn’t fol- 
lowe " 

The men looked at each other in dead 
silence. 

‘‘Larrimore was a gentleman,” suggeste d 
the major hopefully. ‘He couldn't 

He was lying, and knew it. 

“What is more tothe point, Mary is 
began Conningston proudly. 

“She's all right!’ They were loyally 
agreed. 

Mary came over to them with eyes shin- 
ing, head erect, proudly, like the young 
aristocrat she was born to be. Her lips 
were parted in an eager smile to greet her 
friends. 

“Why, you all look as if you were at a 
funeral!” she cried, her e xpression chang- 
ing swiftly at the tenseness in their faces 

Almost it seemed as if they sighed in 
relief at her guileless face. No one could 
be quite a criminal with such candid eyes. 

“We were speaking about Larrimore.”’ 

Mary caught her breath sharply, but her 
eyes were wholly wondering as she looked 
up at them. 

“He was so good to me! 

“Do you think,” 
to stand the suspense 
better walking on Avenue 
Central Park?” he queried. 

She started slightly, then looked thought- 
fully into his earnest face. 


she explained. 
asked Gregory, unable 
“do you think it 
A than, say, 
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“It might be more instructive,”’ she an- 
swered bafflingly. 

Carolyn came by. “I wish you’d come 
to see Miss Conroy, Mary!” she wheedled. 
“A little advertising would put you over 
quick!” 

Mary patted her hand disarmingly. “I’ve 
got my own little scheme. Let me work it.” 

“There ain’t any schemes, deary,” said 
Carolyn in a blasé voice, ‘except advertis- 
ing or = 

‘Perhaps hard work — 
softly. 

“Or a scandal,” suggested Carolyn, 
brightening. ‘‘A real honest-to-Gawd scan- 
dal, like a murder or something. Remem- 
ber little Charlina! Gosh, some girls are 
lucky! 

Mary shivered. The three men looked 
at each other thoughtfully. Nobody spoke. 
There was an expression on her face they 
could not fathom. Almost it seemed like 
dread. 

Conningston looked quickly away, mak- 
ing an inconsequential remark about the 
dancers. 

The major answered vngg © his features 
absolutely expressionles: But Gre gory’s 
lips tightened into a fighting line. Gregory 
was true to his Broadway. There wouldn’t 
be any fuss about it. Everyone to his own 
game. But if anyone was trying to put 
anything over on Mary he was there tosay 
something unpleasant to the offender. 


” began Mary 


vil 


LL was confusion at the Mayfair Thea- 

ter. Rehearsals had been going on for 

a month and things got worse instead of 
better. 

Reyburn tore his hairand stamped angrily 
up and down the dusty stage. 

“Of all bromides, this play is a little the 
worst I’ve ever seen!” 

“That’s what Broadway wants,” his 
partner agreed calmly. ‘‘Lots of youth, 
plenty of looks and a few over-the-line 
joke s make an original show these days!” 

‘But this is stupid!’ 

“All the better. We star Cara. Her 
name will sell the hick crowd. Then there’s 
that new Carolyn that Conroy’s been boost- 
ing. She isn’t any good, but we can cash in 
on the advertising.” 

“Yes, but who puts the show over? 
Someone has got to carry a little work on 
his shoulders!’”’ Reyburn demanded sulkily. 

‘Oh, we'll put in a new lingerie number,” 
his partner said cheerfully 

‘“’S getting so frills ain’t any treat,” 
growled Reyburn. 

**Marly’s got a girl that wants a job.” 

“Star!’’ sneered Reyburn. 

“How'd you guess it?” 

Round the corner of a propped-up piece 
< scenery peered a wondering perplexed 
ace. 

**Ees Meester Tony here?” 

Reyburn rubbed his eyes at the appari- 
tion. Had he stepped off a train in Spain 
he could not have encountered a more re- 
splendent creature. 

“Do yousee what I see, Sam?” he queried 
dazedly. 

“This prohibition booze is wild!’’ Eck- 
stein muttered. 

The vision walked across the stage toward 
them. They watched her with unfeigned 
joy. No one in all the world ever had such 
an appealingly amusing gait. No one in 
flesh and blood ever held the bewilderment 
of expression—the half-entreating, half- 
confiding smile of this ingratiating creature. 

“Honest,” Reyburn said under his 
breath, “‘I don’t know whether to cry or 
laugh! She’s so pathetic—and so damn 
funny!” 

Eckstein stepped forward. 

“‘No Mister Tony here,” he told her, 
drawing his mouth into a lugubrious smile. 

“Zo zorry!” she said with a comical 
finality, and sat down on a box in front of 
him, looking up at him steadily like a patient 
animal. He could not resist the ludicrous 
slump of her shoulders, the quaint twist of 
her tremuious mouth. 

Of a sudden the vision rose to her feet 
and left the stage with the same slow sham- 
ble and the same tragic-comic manner with 
which she had approached them. 

Eckstein chuckled aloud. ‘‘ Wonder where 
in blazes that dropped from!” 

Reyburn came to life. 

“Quick, go get her!” he cried. Already 
he was on his way across the stage. 

“What in ——” ’ 

Can’ t you see our new peasant girl? 

“But she’s not an actr— 

“We'll make Ranis imitate 

her!" This was over his shoulder. 
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hurrying in an effort to overtake her. He 
came back in a moment, bewildered. 

“Tt was an apparition!” he confided in 
an awe-struck voice. 

“But I saw it too!” 

“Tt never came in. 
Tom and Larry both swear to it. Been 
standing out there all the time!” He 
passed his hand across his eyes in an un- 
mistakable gesture. 

” But we both - 

“We're both sified! 4 

Reyburn pinched himself. At last: ‘‘ Well, 
if it was human we might advertise for it,”’ 
he suggested. 

Eckstein’s brow drew into a frown. He 
jumped up at last excitedly. 

“A full-page ad, Reyburn!” he cried ex- 
citedly. ‘‘Greatest publicity stunt in years. 
Every paper in the city! Fortune if we 
find her! Big mystery stuff if we don’t! 
Get ’em guessing!” 

“You got something, Sam!” 

Reyburn caught the spark and blew it to 
flame. 

A week later the full-page spread ap- 
peared. It was tremendous! The town 
talked of nothing else. One thousand re- 
ward for the unknown peasant girl, and a 
star part in Reyburn’s new show for the 
girl herself! 

Fifty peasants answered the advertise- 
ment. Even more sent in letters. Thirty 
thousand letters of information arrived 
within the week. Reyburn and Eckstein 
said nothing. They wore an air of mystery 
and importance. The story was good for 
a Sunday feature in every paper in the 
country. 

As Plato is said to have remarked: “They 
should worry!” 


And it hasn’t left. 


wii 


LEUTHING is wearing upon anybody, 

as the hardiest hound will admit if prop- 
erly questioned. To Gregory it became 
nerve-racking. He believed he trusted 
Mary, but he didn’t trust anyone—quite. 
There was nothing he desired less than to 
pry into anyone's affairs. But there were 
too many rumors of Larrimore’s disap- 
pearance. Every time the newspapers 
hinted of possible developments his heart 
skipped a beat. 

He followed Mary to outlandish places 
on the lower East Side, flattening himself 
into doorways when she stopped to look 
round, keeping a lonely vigil until she reap- 
peared from some tumble-down tenement, 
lest harm befall her. On the third day he 
discovered she was taking food to someone. 
It made him swallow hard. A plain-clothes 
man drew near. The unchallenged thought 
dismayed him: ‘He i is hunting for Larri- 
more—or his body!” Only, of course, she 
wouldn’t take food to a dead body. That 
thought encouraged him. 

The bull kept on his way past the door- 

way where Mary had entered. Gregory 
breathedadeepsigh. A peasant girl dressed 
in native costume approached him. Any- 
thing can happen on Avenue A. He stood 
and watched her fascinatedly. A slow grin 
overspread his round features. ‘Gosh, 
Reyburn ought to see this one!’’ he mut- 
tered. It was the most appealing, most 
irresistibly funny little trick of a girl he had 
ever seen. Not so very little either, but 
slender and quaint and queer. 

It stopped before him and peered comi- 
cally into his eyes. 

“Have you seen my Meester Tony?” 
she asked in a deliciously funny voice, all 
soft throaty trills. 

He choked back an amused smile. 

“No, indeed. I haven’t seen anyone’s 
Tony!” 

“Zank you!” 

A ridiculously quaint old-fashioned curtsy 
accompanied the words, and she backed 
bobbingly down the street for seve ral paces 

“Tf she does that again I'll howl,” thought 
Gregory, stifling his mirth as best he could. 

Five minutes later Mary appeared, and 
his attention once more was riveted upon 
successfully following her home and to 
safety. But in his heart was a determina- 
tion to go back secretly and have it out 
with Larrimore before another day had 
passed. If that crook —— 

That night in the Promenade altered 
things. It was quiet; almost deserted of 
the regular crowd that thronged Mary’s 
table. 

“Tt’s my last night too,” 
“T—I'm leaving the city.” 
Gregory began picturing things that he 

wished could go unthought. 

“But I'll be back,” she hastened to 
assure him. 

(Continued on Page 53) 


she confided. 
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A Printzess Jersey Sports Coat 
knows that it looks exceedingly 
jaunty with a Printzess wash skirt 
on cool summer days and is quite 
the newest thing in fashion this 
season 


Copyright, 1920, The Prints- Biederman Co. 
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Along comes summer, luring us 
hitherand thither — presentingall 
kinds of complex problems on 
making one’s wardrobe elastic 
enough to meet the many changes 
this out-of-door season demands. 
For whether it’s the shore, the 
mountains or only week-end 
trips, there are always motoring, 
boating, golfing, tennis, hiking 
and informal dances, with their 
call for variety in dress. And this 
can prove so expensive. 

But it certainly is marvelous what 
a few Printzess wash skirts and a 
Printzess Jersey suit will accom- 
plish. They are not only exceed- 
ingly moderate in price but may 
be interchanged in such a variety 
of attractive ways that you can 
save the purchase price of two or 
three other garments. 

Printzess wash skirts have no fear 
of the many tubbings that clean- 
liness requires, but come out 
looking fresh and delightful 
when new. It really isn't a secret 
of laundering, either—just the 
careful forethought of Printzess 


tailors in using only the finest pre- 
shrunken materials, rustle ss hooks 
and eyes and deft “‘tailored-in”’ 
touches which make these exqui- 
site gabardines and surf satins as 
serviceable as they are charming. 
Of course, you don’t have to be 
introduced to Jersey. You know 
it has that happy faculty of never 
looking soiled or mussed. Your 
Printzess Jersey Sports Suit may 
be of heather or plain tones with 
any variety of smart models to 
choose from. It will prove ex- 
ceedingly versatile, too, for there 
are always times when a woolen 
sports skirt is needed—and this 
season separate sports coats are 
quite the vogue. 

When you purchase summer ap- 
parel you can save all that tire- 
some shopping around by calling 
on the Printzess dealer in your 
town. He has a complete show- 
ing of these stylish garments, 
each bearing the Printzess label, 
“Distinction in Dress,”’ which is 
your guarantee of quality and 
style. 


If you are not acquainted with the Printzess dealer 
in your town, write us and we will tell you who he is. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 


New York 


CLEVELAND Paris 


DISTINCTION IN DRESS 
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Your Printzess wash 
skirt does rot limit its 
usefulness to out-of -door 
affairs but is just as ap 
propriate for informal 
dances. Your Jersey 
Printzess suit will travel 
or go motoring or the 
skirt may become a 
separate sports skirt ata 
moment's notice 
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The method of the modern 
dry cleaner is one that 
re-vitalizes as well as 
cleanses clothing 


Slippers, glove 
9 
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New Life for Old Clothes 


Despite drastic government measures to reduce, as far as possible, the 
high cost of clothing, there are certain unmistakable signs that portend 
only one thing— further revisions upward in the cost of wearing apparel 


Weavers are paying record prices for silks of 
all grades, and other raises are forecast. 

Raw wool is selling at high figures, and 
the market continues strong. 

Makers of cotton goods tell of limited ma- 
terial supplies, and little immediate relief is 
looked for. 

But it isn’t necessary to join an Old Clothes 
Club in this exigency, for there’s a man in 
your town who can help you maintain your 
presentability. He’s your dry cleaner. 

Perhaps you think you know all about him, 
but do you? Are you aware that he can 
give new life to old clothes? Do you know 
that he can add also to the wearing powers 
of your new clothes? 

Make a collection of what you find in your 
old clothes closet and the attic, and then call 
in a modern dry cleaner. 

Old coats and trousers, gloves, satin slippers, 
dresses, gowns and blouses, furs—he will take 
them all and bring them back rejuvenated, as 


refreshed as if they had been bathed in sun- 
shine, and ably fit for more months of well 
dressed duty. 

The modern dry cleaner can do this for you 
because his method is one that re-vitalizes 
as well as cleanses clothing. 

The process is called “‘dry’’ because no 
water is used. The sole helps of the dry 
cleaner are a neutral soap, re-distilled gaso- 
line, and finely designed cleaning equipment. 

There is no rubbing or scrubbing—the proc- 
ess is one that involves only a gentle sousing 
up and down in specially constructed cylinders. 
Your apparel is washed first in a balanced 
bath of pure gasoline and soap, then rinsed in 
re-distilled gasoline alone, and finally dried in 
fresh, warm air. Dull silks brighten up; old 
suits become younger—and you are enabled 
with ease of mind to meet any social or busi- 
ness demand that may present itself. 

Modern dry cleaners can save your clothes. 
Patronize them. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company, Executive Offices: Cincinnati 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

Somehow he had a feeling that she was 
laughing behind the whimsical tenderness 

of her voice. Of a sudden she put out her 
ion 

“You're an awfully nice boy, Gregory,” 
she said impulsive ly. 

Gregory’s collar felt suddenly tight. He 
wasn’t much on emotion. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said stolidly, try- 
ing not to show that he cared. 

Her slender fingers began playing a wist- 
ful tum-tum on his heavy wrist. She looked 
swiftly round and then raised perplexed 
eyes to Gre gory. 

He knew she hz ad something to say and 
was hoping it wasn’t what he feared. 

“* About \ ashnene,” she half whispered. 

3ecause he had expected it he jumped. 
It was like waiting for a stage pistol to 
explode. 

He did not speak, 
throat nervously. 

“The— the night—he disappeared —— 

He wanted to hear, but now that he was 
face to face with it he tried to delay it. 

““Are you—are you sure you want to 
tell me?” 

“Why, ¢ are ggy, you’re just the only one 
I can tell,” she said ne rvously, her fingers 
still playing ingratiatingly on his wrist. 

“You see,” she went on, ‘I can’t make 
up my mind that he really is gone. He” 
her voice broke slightly —“‘ he was such a 
a—good friend.” 

Gregory cleared his throat relievedly. 
He had expected some ae very different. 

**Well—well e began, not know- 
ing what to say. 

‘*And he left a letter in my charge to 
open—if he didn’t come back for three 
months—and it’s almost three months 
and a4 

Visions of Conningston’s accusations rose 
before him. He didn’t want them to be 
true, so he had to find out. 

“When did he give it to you?” 
sounded unnatural. 

Mary stopped play ing with his comfort- 
ingly strong wrist and looked up at him, 
oddly questioning. 

“The last time he 


so she cleared her 


” 


His voice 


was here,” she an- 


swered. 
“Oh; in here?” 
“Yes.””. And something told him that 


she was lying. 

Again his mind froze with accusations. 
She was making an alibi for herself 

“I’m afraid you'll have to decide your- 
self what to do,” he told her a bit stiffly. 
He hated a mess. 

Mary looked down, studying the floor 
as if the solution of her mystery lay there. 
A slow flush tinted her cheeks. She was 
putting his attitude together second by 
second. What she produced from this 
puzzle picture seemed to reassure her. She 
looked up again with the expression of 
whimsical tenderness with which she had 
greeted him 

“I’m sorry,” she said softly, and once 
more he sensed a half laugh behind her 
ingenuousness. “‘ But I was truly troubled!” 

He would not allow her to get to him 
again. Broadway sort of prides itself on 
the thickness of its shell. He didn’t like to 
be made a fool of, even by Mary. 

‘‘Something”—she shot at him as she 
rose to go—“‘ just something made me think 
you were—just a little interested in what I 
did.” 

He looked hard at 
which belied her smiling lips. He 
gesture to hold her from going. 

‘Really, Mary 

“Oh, that’s all right, Greggy.”” She 
waved the affair aside. ‘‘I’m going to the 
opening of Reyburn’s show next Monday. 
r ll see you the re pe rhaps.”’ 

“Not till then? 

He grasped at ary straw to keep her with 
him, now that she was leaving; racked his 
brain for excuses. Could think of nothing! 

“I’m leaving for a week, you know. It 
it will be a rest for all of us!” she said 
enigmatically. ‘‘But I'll miss your com- 
pany. You're such a dear!” 

Then she was gone, and Gregory was 
left to his thoughts. Not pleasant ones 
either! He kicked himself roundly for hav- 
ing refused the confidence she offered; 
scored himself for being a coward and a 
false friend! And then he sat up and took 
notice of just what her odd smile behind 
her worry meant. The little minx knew he 
had been following her round! Was trying 
to put him off the track! All right! He’d 
look into the thing to-morrow. 

Conningston came in soon and found him 
grouchy. 


her worried 
made a 


eyes,” 
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Gregory left early, but the next morning 
found him on the job. At the tenement 
where Mary had gone no trace of her could 
be found. No one knew her, nor had they 
seen a tall slender man with lean features 
and dark eyes, someone who might have 
been Larrimore. 

At her hotel they told him she had al- 
ready left the city. 


EYBURN’S openings were affairs. Ev- 
eryone went in spite of the verdicts 
from New Haven or Long Branch or any 


of the several places where he was wont to | 


try them on the dog. 

Gregory went from force of habit. He 
had a front seat for the same reason. His 
motives were not altruistic. He liked a 
shapely form and a pretty face as well as 
the next fellow, and Reyburn supplied 
them. Neither was he caddish. He ad- 
mired. He did not desire. He left that for 
wise guys and folks from out of town. 
Major Dingley and Conningston were with 
him at the premiére of this latest produc- 
tion, principally because they were bored 
with everything else. One gets that way, 
even on Broadway. 

Conningston chafed at the front-row 
seats. He wasn’t quite used to Broadway 
yet. The major was satisfied. He said 
little, but one could tell. 

Conningston was lonely. Hereally missed 
Mary. Broadway without Mary was like 
Broadway without lights. He could almost 
have said that life without Mary would be 
like a darkened world, only he didn’t dare 
let himself think about it. 

“Your friend Carolyn is on the bill!” 
Gregory gibed after a listless study of his 
program. 

The major shuddered. 
sing.” 

“She won’t, but she’ll make that noise 
she brags is singing.” 


“‘T hope she won't 


Hardwick and his fiancée came in. They 
had seats almost behind the trio. 
“T came in to hear Carolyn,”’ he con- 


fided, leaning forward. ‘‘It will seem as if 
I was back in the old Promenade.”’ 

‘‘What’s the use, without Mary?” 

“*She’s coming back to-night, I hear!"’ 

Conningston was all eagerness. 

“By the way,’’ Hardwick went on, ‘‘did 
you hear that someone thought he saw Lar- 
rimore in Toledo? It was in this morning’s 
paper.” 

‘‘Mary won’t be back to-night,” said 
Gregory cynically. He had almost said, 
‘Then she won't be back.” 

The musicians came in and began their 
Oriental effect of tuning up. The opening 
chord crashed, Hardwick sat back. The 
three men looked round the audience in 
searc *h of familiar faces. 

‘hat’s a funny case, 
suggested Conningston. 

Gregory did not answer. 

The lights went down. There was the 
flutter and stir of folks getting adjusted 
The curtain went up. There was a rush of 
applause. Gregory looked up apprecia- 
tively but without enthusiasm. It was a 
Reyburn setting, worth looking at, of course, 
but like so many others. 

The chorus danced. The music skipped 


that Larrimore,”’ 


blithely about in trills and chords. Light, 
gay, festive music! The chorus smiled 
down intimately at the front row— that is, 


they smiled down when they thought the 
manager wasn’t looking. 

Carolyn did her bit. Reyburn could turn 
a liability into an asset when it came to 
stage material. Carolyn had no reason to 
believe that her method was not topnotch. 
ae knew his was. 

Carolyn smiled at Gregory. He 
back and stifled a yawn. 

The chorus parted in the middle evenly 
like a bookmaker’s hair. There was a 
peculiar stillness in tre audience. A stifled 
snicker! An amused hushed - ‘hange of 
grins! Gregory rubbed his hand across hi 
eyes 

‘Has anyone seen my Meester Tony?” 

The audience chuckled joyously. It \ was 
the most deliciously funny thing in years. 
Gregory leaned forward in his seat. He 
found himself holding his breath. He re- 
laxed, and began holding it again. Before 
him rose the picture of Avenue A on that 
fateful day. 

Who was she? Well, anyway he couldn't 
resist her! His features lost their tenseness 
Pretty soon he laughed quietly to hims¢ if. 
The audience was in paroxysms of sup 
pressed emotion every time she came on to 
the stage. They hated to laugh and hurt 
her feelings when she was so pathetic. But 
she was so quaint and queer! 
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Baked With the Van Camp Sauce —Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Spaghetti 
Chill Sauce 


Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Fvaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carn (Catsup 


Prepared in the 


Soups 
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See what scientific cookery has done 


You should try Van Camp's Beans for curiosity sake. They will form a dis- 
covery. Anda one-time serving will change your whole conception of Baked Bea 
Whether you bake at home or buy ready 
baked beans, here's a dish that's different 
Find it out. 
New-day methods 
Culinary experts have spent years in 
pertect Van ¢ | Pork and Beans 
Che methods are ritific 
The beans are own on certain rare 
soil | iloti ilyzed before we start 
to cook 
Che boiling water is freed from minerals, 
so the skins will 1 € tough 
The inly ] ontainers, 
>» the " Ape 
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Electric Heat 


—The Heat That Industry Demanded 


Hampered by the limitations of the erratic gas and 
oil furnace, industry demanded a new heating process 
to properly heat treat steel products—demanded a heat 
that was clean, uniform, and constant. And the electric 
furnace was developed to meet these requirements. 


Today Hoskins electric furnaces are widely used in 
heat treating plants and laboratories to obtain greater 
production and work of higher quality. MHair-line 
control of temperature has been brought about by the 
development of Chromel. 


Chromel, which is the original nickel-chromium alloy, 
is not only used as the heating element in Hoskins 
furnaces, but in most of the standard electrically-heated 
devices, such as irons, toasters, etc. It is also used with 
Hoskins pyrometers to measure high temperatures and 
its remarkable ability to withstand gruelling heat 
conditions makes it the most widely used metal in this 
field. Thus Chromel has not only made electric heating 
possible, but it is the greatest factor in positively 
controlling industrial heating processes. 


Hoskins products embodying Chromel—electric 
furnaces and pyrometers—are described in Catalog 121. 
Manufacturers, metallurgists, and production managers 
should write for it. For complete information address 
Engineering Department, Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit. 
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| her throat. 
| box, where a man had seated himself in the 





| stood before her, 
| his somber dark eyes. 


| dead? 


| ber vhere was a shot. 


In spite of themselves a ripple went 
through the house every time she turned 
her puzzled face toward anyone and asked: 
“‘Has anyone seen my Meester Tony?” 

It became too wen | for everyone at last. 
They roared frankly and happily each time 
she brought it out. It became the catch- 
word between acts. Reyburn knew how to 
cash in on an idea. He had rewritten the 
show to put this over. 

“Has anyone seen my Meester Tony?” 

“‘Great make-up!’’ Conningston cried 
delightedly. 

“Gee, s e’s rich!” 

Gregory nodded. When she wasn’t on 
the stage his throat felt tight and dry be- 
cause of the memory of Mary she stirred. 


| Sometimes it almost seemed as if her voice 


was Mary’s, the picture got so vivid. 

The a hy went on. More music, more 
bewildering dances, more riot of color. The 
fun grew wilder, the action faster. The 
blood raced with it. It was gay—glad— 
gorgeous! 

he ensemble for the grand finale drew 
near. The little peasant girl came down to 
the footlights and witha glad cry looked 
across at the lead, whom everyone else had 


| rec cognized long since. 


“It’s my Meester Tony!” she cried. 
Reaching out her arms to the audience in 


her quaint appealing gesture she repeated: 


“It’s my—my — 
Her eyes dilated. The words choked in 
All eyes turned to the lower 


shadow of the curtain. 
With a quick cry of joy she stretched her 


| arms toward the newcomer. 


“It’s my Meester Tony!” she cried, her 
voice jubilant with eagerness. 

It tore joyously from her heart, with an 
exquisite hurt of rapture, of relief. 

‘Larrimore!”’ 

The whole theater took it up, whispering 
the name excitedly back and forth. 

The three friends in the front row caught 
the name, echoed it, then turned quickly 
back to the vibrant creature who stood 


there with outstretched arms. 


“Mary! 
It came unbidden to their lips in unison. 
She heard it; caught herself together; 


glanced gratefully at them. The finale 


crashed out its tremendous notes, sweeping 
the scene together again. Meester Tony 
claimed his love. The curtain rolled down. 

Larrimore had disappeared before the 
curious could reach him. 

he men faced each other. 
They did not dare! 

Mary! To have done this marvelous 
thing! Larrimore to have come back! Or 
was it his ghost, come to pay tribute to 
Mary’s genius? 

The reaction came. They hugged them- 
selves at her success! They went over to 
the Promenade to have a drink on it, after 
sending back cards of congratulation. It 
was a festive night. 

In the dressing room Mary sat 
contented, exalted! All three. 

Larrimore knocked at the door. She 
knew it was he before he turned the handle 
in response to her ‘‘Come in!” 

He came straight across the room and 
ooking down at her with 


None spoke. 


tired, 


“You are wonderful!”’ he said simply. 

“It’s all you!” she said. “‘But why did 
you do it? Oh, why did you do it?” she 
demanded, a quick happy sob strangling 
further words. 

He drew up a chair and ant down op- 


| posite her, taking both her hands in his. 


“I don’t quite understand,” he told her. 
“Why did you let me think you were 
I heard the shot! I thought I’d— 
you'd let them kill you—to save me!” 

He looked puzzled. 

“You heard the shot? Ah, yes, I remem- 
Poor crazy fool 
committed suicide. His chauffeur was 
seared. I drove round with him to his 
house. And then I just dropped out. It 
came over me suddenly that it was what 
I had to do.” 

“What you had to do?” 
her voice, in her wistful eyes. 


Perplexity in 
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His eyes were probing hers, but so filled 
with tenderness and understanding. 

“T didn’t think it mattered—until—to- 
night —when in 

He cleared his throat and his voice 
changed abruptly. He was again the cool, 
contained, always thoughtful Larrimore. 

“You didn’t happen to open that letter 
I left?”’ he asked casually. 

She shook her head. 

“T wish you would.” 

She drew it out from her dress, where it 
was hiding close to her heart. His hand 
trembled ever so slightly at the message its 
intimacy conveyed. 

She bent her head over it, tearing the 
envelope with clumsy fingers. A paper 
solemnly sealed and signed fell out, to- 
gether with a folded note: 


**Inclosed is a deed to a little house in a 
rose garden. It was my mother’s. She 
lived there all her life. If I don’t come back, 
won’t you live there sometimes when the 
great success you will make can spare you? 
I have had faith in two women in this 
world. One was my mother. God bless 
you! Tom LARRIMORE.” 


The note fluttered from her fingers. 
“Oh, what if I hadn’t made good! What 
if I hadn’t tried!’’ she cried. ‘‘What if 


He leaned forward and again imprisoned 
her hands. 

“There wasn’t any 
have had faith in two women. 
is you.” 

She dared not look at him. 

“But I can’t see why you went away!” 

He drew himself up sternly and his eyes 
held a hurt she could never fathom. 

“Did you think I was worthy?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘Did you think I would have 
dared? Even now with all gambling done 
with and a decent business, I only dare 
touch the hem of your garment.” 

It didn’t sound melodramatic; it was too 
achingly sincere. 

Her eyes sought his, held them, and took 
the burden of their untold suffering into 
her own heart. 

“‘Not—not even if I want you?” she 
argued softly. ‘‘Whatever I am you've 
made me.” 

He pulled himself together and shakily 
drew a cigarette from his pocket. 

“The old game. Uplifting Mary!” he 

said, trying to break the tenseness. ‘‘Ev- 
eryone’s had his try!” 

‘She laughed happily. “Well, 
keep on I really think you'll succeed 
a little bit!” 

He could not quite plumb the under- 
current in her voice. 

al just step out while you get into 
street —— 

He moved toward the door. It was 
hard to be casual with his heart throbbing 
with desire for her. 

She looked up at him. 

**Aren’t you even going to—to—kiss me 
first?” she asked, tremulously bold. 

An hour later they strolled into the 
Promenade. Anyone could tell by their 
faces all the news they could have voiced 
except the part they were no longer inter- 
ested in, his disappearance. 

Blushingly, almost timidly, she went over 
to the old familiar table where her friends, 
a tableful, stood with glasses raised to greet 
them. 

“‘Have you seen my Meester Tony?” 
she inquired impishly, glancing straight at 
Gregory. 

But there was a wealth of tenderness 
behind the laugh in her eyes. And now 
he knew all the gratitude in her heart for 
his anxious care. His happiness beamed 
through misty eyes, which he blinked sav- 
age ely. 

“Hear! 
And then: 
“Aye! 


‘if,’”’ he told her. “I 
The other 


if you all 
just 


Hear!’ ’ they cried, one and all. 
‘‘Has anyone seen our Mary?” 
Aye!” Proudly the cheer rang 

out! 


“Funny,” they thought, “that all the 
world can’t see what a marvelous place old 
Broadway is! 

So superior, say, to Hicksville Center or 
Boston or far-off Timbuktu! 
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Thirty-nine Motor Cars in one city block. Traffic delays on every MAIN street and high road are largely due to the wide differences 
in performance ability among the cars that crowd it 


Who Makes the Best Time? 

















MERICA owned 6,300,000 
passenger cars at the end 
of 1919. A quarter of a 
million in and around New York. 
Over a hundred thousand in 
Chicago. Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, San Francisco—every 
city has a like congestion. 
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With everybody depending on 
his car for business purposes, the 
faculty of ordinary cars for get- 
ting in one another's way be- 
comes a serious matter—and the 
. striking ability of the Packard 
to run around and through 
traffic is doubly worth thinking 
about. 


HE Packard Company speaks 
with high authority when it 
says that performance of the 
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Packard kind cannot be ‘‘as- 
sembled’’ into a car and cannot 
be ‘‘tuned”’ into it. 


It is fundamental with the de- 
sign and construction of the car. 


The Packard Twin-Six engine, 
with its steady flow of flexible 
power. Throttled down to two 
miles an hour on high in the jam, 
and picking up to thirty miles or 
more in half a block. 


The Packard brakes—designed 
by Packard, with large long- 
wearing braking surfaces; equal- 
ized with even, positive braking 
action on each wheel; easily ap- 
plied, sure to hold. 


The Packard dry disc clutch, 
positive and velvety in action— 


and the Packard forged heat- 
treated gears, with their excep- 
tional strength and long life. 


The Packard steering gear and 
other parts controlling the car, 
quick and positive in action, easy 
to handle, tough and reliable. 


OU often hear people say 
that they ‘‘get there so much 
quicker” in a Packard. 


The Packard driver watches 
the road rather than the oper- 
ation of his car. 


He has less gear-shifting to do, 
less strain on his attention—and 
he can use the flexible power of 
his Packard to advantage every 
yard of the way. 


“Ask the Man ih Who Owns One”’ 


| PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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*’ The written guarantee 
for five years perfect heat! 


TEAM is the best of heats for all types of build- 
ings. But there can be one thing so small and 
insignificant in appearance that it is liable to be 
overlooked, but unless it is the best of its kind 
it will ruin the efficiency of any system. 


This is the air valve—that little nickel attachment 
to the radiator or for various other points through- 
out the steam heating system. The faulty air valve 
is responsible for 90 per cent. of all steam heat 
troubles. 


it can either be the watchman of the coal pile, or the 
wilful waster. It may be the lazy sluggard which 
permits steam to hiss from the radiator, or it can be 
the ever dependent worker to close the gates against 
its escape. It may lock its jaw tight against air in 
pipes and radiators, and so cause bangings and 
hammerings, strangling the system, making radia- 
tors half hot or ice cold. 


It may drive this air out to stimulate steam circula- 
tion throughout the whole system. The air valve 
may let water spurt out over rugs and floors, or it 
may send it all back to the boiler to be turned into 
steam. 


And so these troubles are not the system’s fault at 
all. They are the air valve’s—and the air valve can 
eliminate them. Use a proper valve—immediately 
you remove the imperfections of the system. 


We build the perfect air valve—one for every type 
of steam heating system. Each valve automatically 
distinguishes between air, water and steam. It will 
vent all the air, but not a drop of water or a jet of 
steam can escape. It does this automatically. It 
needs no adjusting. 

With Hoffman Valves on watch you can be sure to 


have economical, no-trouble steam heat, giving you 
the comforts you pay for with coal saving in addition. 


HoFFMAN VALVES 











more heat from less coal 


Guarantee you in writing —against steam heating troubles 


Above is a reproduction of our guarantee form. When your architect 
or engineer gives you the specifications for your new house or for a 
hotel, apartment or office building in which you may be interested, 
see that he specifies Hoffman Valves. The minute they are installed a 
written guarantee, signed by us, will be given you. Then, if at any time 
within five years steam heat troubles may come, notify us, and if our air 
valves are not functioning properly, and so causing you troubles and 
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dissatisfaction, an immediate and complete adjustment will be made. 
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130 N. Wells St. 
Ne Chicago, Ill. 


If you install Hoffmans on an old system, your heating 
contractor can do it at small cost, and the written 
guarantee will be supplied through him. 

send for our interesting booklet, “‘ More Heat 

which explains 


easily underst 
and how they can be cured, 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc. 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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405 South Hill St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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elling Out Front 


By B. FRANKLIN JOY | 


HE president of a certain high- class 

Pacific Coast department store, which 
had always been pretty much a woman’s 
store, got it into his head that the establish- 
ment ought to have a men’s haberdashery 
department. 

“Right by the side door,” he argued with 
his associates. “I’ve had a man count 
made and I believe enough men come in 
here, either with their women folk or alone, 
to make a men’s department pay. Not 
suits or shoes or hats, you understand; just 
haberdashery—-a good line of shirts, two 
or three good brands of underwear and 
pyjamas, a couple of good, well-advertised 
brands of gloves, some nifty smoking jackets 
and dressing gowns; bathrobes, slippers, 
and all that sort of thing; and, of course, 
collars and cravats and handkerchiefs and 
belts—nice belts with sterling buckles 
and silk scarfs, umbrellas and all the regu- 
lar stuff.” 

The others shook their heads dubiously. 
It was a radical departure. But the presi- 
dent insisted. He could see two aisles just 
inside the side door that would lay out very 
well for such a department. He believed 
men would shop there if they could shop 
that near to a door, and off there on the side 
of the store they w ould be out of the way of 
the feminine shopping tide. 

Being president he had his way, and in 
due time show cases and racks and all the 
paraphernalia for selling to men arrived 
and the department was laid out. A man 
by the name of Arkwright, a very shrewd 
buyer, who had been in charge of one of the 
upstairs departments for several years and 
who had earlier in his career worked in 
men’s departments, was put in as buyer 
and manager, and things started out aus- 
piciously enough, with a handsome stock of 
fresh, high-grade haberdashery that had 
been bought very carefully. 

There were three salesmen besides Ark- 
wright, for the president was determined 
that men should get prompt service; noth- 
ing, he argued, scared men off in a depart- 
ment store so quickly as having to wait. 

Two months passed. The new cevart- 
ment didn’t seem to be taking well. Three 
months, four months, five months. Still the 
tre ade w was small. 

“Give it a little more time,” the presi- 
dent kept saying to his associates, who were 
beginning to wear I-told-you-so expressions 
in their eyes whenever the new department 
was up for discussion. 


A Plausible Want Ad 


They gave it more time—two whole 
years— but still the men didn’t flock to the 
haberdashery department and buy in suffi- 
cient volume to make it pay. Not that it 
was losing heavily; it just didn’t quite 
break even. 

Finally the president called a conference. 
Everybody thought it was to be a funeral 
service over the men’s department. Several 
had strongly urged that it be discontinued 
and the old near-the-door women’s lines be 
given the space again. But they were mis- 
taken. The president was not ready to 
give up. In fact, when the group—consist- 
ing of Mr. Du Bois, vice president, and also 
head of the silk and wash-goods depart- 
ments; Mr. Marston, the treasurer; the 
heads of the store’s four biggest depart- 
ments; and the president’s son, George B., 
who was store manager—had assembled, 
the president proceeded to read a want ad 
clipped from a men’s-wear publication. The 
advertisement was headed: 

“Wanted: ‘Sick’ Men’s-Wear Business 
or Department.” 

The ad went on to say that the writer 
was cle " in a well-known men’s store in a 
certain California city and that he had 
gone as high in that store as he could, as 
they had a good manager already. He said 
he had some very definite ideas of se lling to 
men which he could put into operation as 
the manager of a men’s-wear store or a 
haberdashery department. He further de- 
clared that he would particularly like to 

take hold of some sick store or department 
and put it. on its feet. 

“That,” said the president, “sounds like 
the man we want. Arkwright is a good 


buyer, but he hasn’t the knack somehow of 


getting to men. He’ll make more money for | 
us and for himself back upstairs. I propose 
that we look up this man and take him on if 
he looks as good as his ad sounds. He says 
he’ll go anywhere along the Coast.’ 

They all admitted that it did seem worth 
trying, and so George B., the president’s 
son, was commissioned to go ahead with 
the negotiations. The president himself 
left for the East a day or two later to sail for 
Europe, so he did not see the new man, 
Miller by name. 

Three months later, when the president 
returned, the first question he asked his son 
was “How did Miller do it?” He had 
found a report on the business of the past 
month awaiting him at his hotel in New 
York when he landed from the steamer. 
The men’s department had taken a big 
jump on the sales chart. He had wondered 
about it all the way across the continent. 

“Not how did he do it, but how does he 
do it?” George corrected. 

“*Well, how does he do it then?” 

“That’s what I wondered for nearly a 
month, and then suddenly an odd fact 
popped into my head. I had never seen 
Miller behind any of his counters! 

“This interested me tremendously and I 
began to watch him. I discovered that the 
sales book we had given him the day he 
arrived had never been opened. I found it 
in behind a shirt box. Yet the sales record 
of the department was climbing steadily. 
Then it came to me in a flash one morning. 
Miller sells out front!’ 

“Out front? In the windows, you | 
mean?” asked the president. } 
“No, no! He hasn’t had any more win- 
dow displays than Arkwright had. I mean 
he sells out in front of his counters. From 
morning till night he just rambles up and 

down his two aisles in a sort of socially busy 
way chatting with the men and with women | 
in search of men’s wear.” 


Miller's Selling System 


“*Here, Frank,’ he'll say to one of the | 
men behind the counter, ‘just lift down | 
that box of new shirts that came in this | 
morning.’ 

“Frank lifts down the box and puts it on 
the counter, and Miller turns to the man he 
has been talking with and says: ‘I noticeda 
shirt in here when I was looking through 
this box that I believe you'd like. Has a 
very fine lavender stripe. Here it is.’ 

“‘And the man does like it, and says he 
hadn’t thought of buying any shirts but 
he guesses he will have that one. Miller 
doesn’t say anything about buying another 
shirt, but just keeps on chatting cheerfully | 
for a minute and digs out a couple more 
thin-stripe shirts from the box and lays | 
them out on the counter, and the man 
absent-mindedly picks them up and looks 
at them and says he guesses he’ll have 
those two too. 

“Whereupon Miller hands the three 
shirts to Frank and says: ‘Just take care of 
these, Frank, and take this gentleman’s 
address.’ The man gets out his wallet and 
pays— Frank, not Miller. 

“Miller never touches money. The clerks | 
always take care of the sale somehow, and 
it goes on their books and not on Miller's. 
Customers never seem to buy from Miller; 
he buys with them.” 

The president nodded shrewdly. 

“So that was his idea that he mentioned 
in the ad. I’ve known two other depart- 
ment heads tc work that way in my time 
and both of them were wonders. Study 
him, George.” 

George did study him. And every day 
his admiration for the man’s salesmanship 
increased. 

‘He’s so casual,” he declared to his 
father. ‘‘He never presses anybody to buy 
anything; he never seems to be selling at 
all. He just mixes in with the shoppers in 
an inoffensive way and the first thing you 
know Frank or Harrison or Brink is digging 
something out of the show cases or getting 
out a bathrobe or a sweater, and a few min- 
utes later he’s wrapping it up for a cus- 
tomer that half the time had no intention 
of buying suc h an article, though somehow 
Miller doesn’t seem to s¢ i a man anything 
unless he is pretty sure he wants it or 
needs it.” | 








“Breakfast is Ready!” 


And you won’t have to wait for your coffee because 
it’s Soluble Barrington Hall—made instantly, in the 
cup, by adding hot water to a half teaspoonful of the 
powdered coffee crystals. 


You should know the smooth, delicious flavor of 
famous Barrington Hall in this new, instant form— 
clear as wine and entirely free from the bitter, woody 
taste of the coffee bean. 


If your grocer has not yet stocked Soluble Bar- 
rington Hall, send us his name and 60 cents, and we 
will mail you a medium size, vacuum-sealed jar which 
makes as many cups as a pound of the best bean coffee. 


You'll never go back to the coffee pot! 
teen en-----------MAIL THE COUPON ------- o---------- 


Baker Importing Company 
116 Hudson Street 


New York 


Enclosed find 60c for which please send one medium size jar of Soluble 
Barrington Hall Coffee to: 


246 North Second Street 
Minneapolis 


Name 
Address 
Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address 


SOLUBLE 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 
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Pre 
Tooth Brush « 
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a Day 


HE boy or girl brought up 
on the regular twice-a-day 
use of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush stands a much better 


chance of having sound and at- | 
life | 


tractive teeth throughout 
than the boy or girl brought up 
on the ordinary type of tooth 
brush. 


The ordinary tooth brush can’t 
really clean the teeth, because it 
can’t reach all parts of them. 
But the tufted bristles of the 
Pro phy-lac-tic reach easily be- 
tween and around the teeth—a// 
of them. And the curved handle 
makes it possible to clean thor- 
oughly even the backs of the 
back teeth. F 


A clean tooth never decays.” 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
are made in adult's, youth’s, and 
child’s sizes. Always sold in the 
Yellow Box. 
Florence Manufacturing Company 
Florence, Mass. 


4iso Makers of th: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand Brush and a complete line of 
Pen-e-tra-tor Hair 
and Military Brushes. 


Canadian Address 
247 St. Paul Street West 
Montreal 


|. The president himself grew very much 

| interested in watching the new manager. 
Miller was, in fact, an artist in selling, and 
as fascinating to watch at work as any 

| other kind of an artist. 

| A man stops and asks sort of good- 
naturedly: ‘Any bargains in kid gloves 

| these days?” 

| “Sure,” says Miller, “but not the cheap 
kind of bargains. Brink,” turning to the 
nearest salesman behind the counter, 

|“*hand out that box of four-dollar hand- 

|sewn tan kids, please.” 

| Brink does. The man looks sort of fright- 

| ened. He has never paid four dollars for 
gloves in his life. But he takes the pair and 
inspects them and feels the beautiful leather 

| with his hands. 

| “Now, Brink, let’s see those two-dollar 

| tans.”” 

And Brink hands out the box of two- 

dollar tans. 

“They are both excellent values for the 
|money. The only difference is that you'll 
| get six dollars’ worth of satisfaction out of 
| this four-dollar pair. You know how it is 
| with gloves and shoes—the more you pay 
| within reason, provided you aren’t paying 
| for mere fanciness, the better bargain you 
get.” 

The man generally ends either by buying 
the hand-sewn pair or both pairs, one for 
rough and ready and one for dressier wear. 

| And he learns that Miller was right, and 
the next time they can’t sell him anything 

| but four-dollar gloves. 

| Before Miller arrived on the scene collar 

| sales had nearly always been in twos. After 

| he had been there a week the usual sale 
| was a box of six, and in many cases a dozen. 

“You’re doing a man a favor to sell him 

} 

| 


a dozen collars at once,” he told his sales- 
men. ‘‘Men waste more time chasing into 
stores for a couple of collars every few 
| weeks. And they are always getting caught 
short on collars if their laundry fails to 
| come home or they’ve been away on a trip 
and have brought back a lot of soiled col- 
lars. Sell them a dozen with a clear con- 
science. You are saving them time, and 
time is money to a business man.” 

Somehow Miller seemed able to sell al- 
|most anything in units of from three to 
twelve. 

“I want to look at pajamas,”’ says a man 
at Miller’s elbow. 


Increasing Purchases 


Miller turns and gets into an easy con- 
versation, standing there beside him in 
front of the counter. Meanwhile the clerk 
| behind the counter has asked the man’s 
| size—or judged it—and has just put out a 
couple of piles of pajamas. Miller notices 
in a flash the patterns that take the man’s 
eye and by,the time he has progressed to the 
yoint of laying to one side the pair that he 
ikes Miller has another pair or two with it. 

“About three pairs?” he says. 

If the man says “Yes” Miller pushes 
them toward the clerk and turns the con- 
versation into other lines while the package 
is being wrapped. If he says “No; only one 
pair,” Miller accepts that in the same 
matter-of-course way and chats right along. 

But many times the man takes the three 
pairs, for he realizes that he has too few 
pairs of pajamas, but never thought of 
laying in a stock of three pairs at once. 

“Lots of men lack imagination when it 
comes to buying duds for themselves,” 
Miller declared to George B. one afternoon 
after he had sold a man a dozen shirts, a 
bathrobe and six pairs each of silk and lisle 
socks. “I try to sell a man a year’s or a 
season’s supply of anything he is buying if 
I can. He has to buy it some time, and if 
he happens to be in Denver or Chicago or 
Victoria, B. C., when he needs part of his 
supply, why, we don’t get the sale. The 
man may be one of our most loyal cus- 
tomers, but loyalty doesn’t do us any good 
|a hundred miles away. 

“No,” he continued, resuming the con- 
versation that had been interrupted by his 
stopping to engineer a sale of six suits of 
underwear where the clerk was going to let 
the man go with a single suit, “I’ve found 
that men are grateful to have me make 
them buy more at one time. It saves them 
a heap of bother, and they always have the 
comfortable feeling of being well supplied 
at all times. It doesn’t cost them any more, 
for they wear only about so many clothes 
in a year’s time anyway, but it means a lot 
to us to get the sale of their full supply in- 
stead of a third or a fourth of it. 

“But,” he added, “it never pays to press 
a man.” 
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Inside of a year Miller knew the names of 
at least half the men who came to his de- 
partment. He never pumped people’s 
names out of them. But he did study the 
names on the charge slips. After hours 
every night before going home he ran 
through every sales book and noted the 
name of every customer and just what they 
bought and how much they paid for it. 

And though he was never seen behind the 
counter during the day, before and after 
hours he was very much behind the counter 
looking into stock boxes, keeping jn touch 
with the condition of his stock and getting 
shirt patterns and the like pictured in his 
mind. He knew everything in the depart- 
ment and just where it was. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bates,’’ he would 
say to some customer whom he encoun- 
tered in the aisle. ‘‘We have some more of 
those pepper-and-salt socks in stock. Shall 
I have a box sent up to you?” 

Mr. Bates, feeling rather flattered to 
have this genial fellow remember that he 
was rather partial to pepper-and-salt socks, 
directs that the box of socks be sent. Thus 
without the passing of a greenback, the 
asking of a size or the showing of a sock 
Mr. Bates has bought six pairs of hosiery 
at a dollar a pair. Miller turns to the clerk: 

“Harrison, just send a box of those socks 
to Mr. Bates and charge them to his 
account.” 

Harrison goes to the little card index and 
finds that Mr. Bates wears size eleven and 
lives at 14 Seaside Terrace. 


Where Big Selling is Done 


“Clerks can’t yell at customers as they 
pass down the aisle,’’ Miller once confided 
to George B. ‘‘ You have to be out where the 
folks are so you can sort of wander along 
with them, stopping here and there to look 
at a scarf or smooth out the folds of a dress- 
ing gown in a suggestive way that makes 
the man you’re talking with see it and get 
interested in it. If he needs a dressing gown 
ten chances to one he buys it there and 
then. If he doesn’t he just admires it and 
that’s an end to it. We don’t want him to 
buy it.” 

“Right you are,” remarked the presi- 
dent, who happened along just in time to 
hear the last two sentences. 

“I'd like to know, though, Mr. Miller, 
where you got this idea of engineering 
sales.” 

Miller smiled. 

“From a very clever little woman who 
used to be a buyer for a Los Angeles depart- 
ment store. She and I boarded for a while 
at the same boarding house. One night I 
remarked something about being weary of 
selling behind a counter. 

“**Oh,’ she said, quite surprised, ‘do you 
sell behind a counter?’ 

““*Ves,’ said I. ‘Where else would one 
sell?’ 

“Why, out front, of course. I never go 
behind the counter in my department. 
That isn’t where the big selling is done. Of 
course,’ she said, ‘I don’t do all the selling. 
I have clerks behind the counter who take 
care of two-thirds of my customers, but I 
sell more to the other third than they do to 
the two-thirds.’ 

“TI got to thinking. It seemed like good 
sense. But I couldn’t do it where I was, 
because I wasn’t and couldn’t hope to be 
manager there. But she wouldn’t let me 
rest; kept at me all the time to get out 
front where the real selling is, until I put 
that ad in the trade paper, and here I am.” 

“We can use that woman upstairs,”’ said 
the president. ‘“‘Where can we get hold 
of her?” 

“You can’t,” replied Miller with a 
chuckle. “She is my wife now!” 

The president and George B. laughed 
heartily. 

“Well,” said the president, “‘ you can tell 
her for me that she’s dead right. The big 
selling is nearly always done out front, 
whether it’s in wash goods or Wall Street. 
Selling is the same in every sphere. 

“It’s a fact that no salesman is really big 
till he gets out front, and -" 

The president stopped and began fum- 
bling in his pockets for something which 
evidently was not there. 

“Harrison,” said Miller quietly, turning 
to the nearest man behind the counter, 
“‘just hand out a couple of those fifty-cent 
laundered handkerchiefs. 

“Here you are,” he said, handing them 
to the president. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” exclaimed 
George B., laughing. ‘“‘Even you aren’t 
safe round this department, dad!” 
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DRIVE THIS NEW CHALMERS TO ESTIMATE ITS WORTH 


HEN you have driven this new Chalmers you will 

appreciate its marvellous ease of action, its soothing 
absence of vibration, its great energy —results directly 
traceable to the Hot Spot and Ram’s-Horn. 

Hot Spot is an ingenious device that occupies about 
six square inches. It receives from the carburetor gasoline 
still in a raw, heavy state and breaks it up into infinitesi- 
mal particles. 

Then the gasoline, now a “cloud” of dry gas, is rushed 
into the cylinders via Ram’s-Horn (which has no sharp 
corners to impede the progress). Thus the cylinders get 





os 


the kind of “food” they should have, and you get a snap, 
a “kick” from “gas” that you haven't seen in many a day. 

, Some things you don’t get, too, and they are burned 
bearings, scored cylinders, frequently fouled spark plugs 
—all traceable to inferior “gas” which most engines 
cannot “digest.” Ride in this new Chalmers and you, 
too, will say: “Chalmers is one of the few great cars of 
the world.” 


oe 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT (@ 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY,N.Y. Quality First 























dying—aboard smoking cars. By night I 
pounded my ear on decorative iron chair 
arms, with my feet on the windowpane, 
right-angled there like some old hooker on 
a mud flat. The ham sandwiches got rather 
brassy and gangrenous toward the end. 

Not far from Tucson I met an intriguing 
sort of man, a miner named Axel. We be- 
came partners. He had provisions and dy- 
namite, and we hunted for gold until we 
had detonated all the dynamite and eaten 
all the food. Local color thereabout should 
have had a general yellowish tinge. We did 
not find it 

Ultimately we were forced to pull up 
stakes and strike across the desert, think- 
ing we could surely get a job in the mines 
But the jobs were all in hiding, with a price 
on their heads. We drifted from camp to 
camp. Finally we reached a camp which 
sat, fantastic in that fierce sunshine, a mere 
nodule of tin shacks, a patchwork of colors 
put together out of the odds and ends of 
paint cans 

“My Lord!” 
once we can't get a job here. 

Something wrong with the local color 
evidently. He had been certain of a job 
before catching sight of this camp. 

“How much money have we got?” I 
inquired. 

‘Three iron men,” said Axel hoarsely. 

We leg-motored to another camp. This 
was in a valley; gigantic dimpled emi- 
nences rose onevery hand; they glowed hot 
and exhibited poison-green shades. Strings 
of enormous crooked palings had been 
driven into their sides to prevent landslips, 
for they had been dug out below until they 
were mere phantom mountains likely to 
collapse in the twinkling of an eye. In fact 
thirteen Mexicans had been buried alive 
the day before in such a cave-in. 

At this stimulating intelligence I was the 
dead spit of that man who went round 
praying for a job and hoping to heaven he 
wouldn't find one. It was the corollary to 
the prayer, and not the prayer, that was 
answered. I didn’t find one. 

But I affirm to you that it is a strange 
feeling that will swarm through a man who 
finds himself in a strange country where no 
jobs are and without money in his pockets. 
You see then at last that the life of a hum- 
drum citizen is after all something more 
than going through the motions. In such 
a predicament you may question things 
that formerly you took for granted. As 
soon as you are fairly on your uppers you 
grow bashful, you are afraid to look the 
sun and moon in the face and you begin 
to fear that you have bitten off more than 
you can chew 

Men of substance go by you, infinitely 
remote, like phantoms. You feel like a 
phantom yourself, like a ghost that has lost 
even its power to haunt. 

Axel muttered with anguish in his eye: 
“TI ought to know somebody here.” 


whispered Axel. “I see at 


A Bad Place to Go Broke 


And sure enough he did. He pointed to 
a man who had just come out of what had 
been a bar— you know Arizona entered the 
Great Thirst ahead of some of her sister 
commonwealths. 

This man had a vast jowl, still blue after 
the closest possible shave. He wore a silk 
shirt and no necktie and was picking his 
teeth, bull-like vacuity expressed on his 
slumbrous countenance. Axel walked up 

to him impuls ively and held out his hand 
and said: ‘‘ How are you, Mr. Stevens?’ 

Mr. Stevens, without letting the least 
scintillation of joy escape him, put up one 
enormous scaly paw and allowed Axel to 
handle it vigorously. 

“You remember that I 
Phoenix?” 

“Yes,” said the man with heart-sickening 
indifference. 

“How's everything in 
quired Axel. 

‘l haven't been there in two years,” said 
the man with the same chilling impene- 
trability. 

Found out, you see. Something in Axel’s 
glad eagerness, in his propitiatory smile, in 
his mysteriously hesitant and affable tones, 
had warned that man that he was bankrupt 
and meant to presume on old ac quaintane e, 

_ ile looked into my pockets,” Axel told 
me. “And I knew him once like a blood 
brother too. I suppose he could sée ruin 
in my eye.” 


used to be in 


Phoenix?” in- 
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LOCAL COLOR 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


He tried to get a job in a meat shop, but 
when he came out he looked jaded and 
swallowed hard. 

“Nothing doing,” he said. 

“What does he say?’ 

“He won't even speak to me,” said Axel 
in a low voice. “I began to wonder if I was 
there. He just goes on in there behind the 
meat block making Spanish sausage. He 
doesn’t get the fine pink color that I do 
either, damn him. This is just the sort of 
hole you would expect a man like that to 
drift into at last. He is capable of keeping 
his thumb under the meat while he has it 
on the seales.”” 

He approached me very close and mur- 
mured: ‘This town is no good to go broke 
in. I see that. I know this sort of place. 
It is privately owned by the company, 
every dirty inch, and the first place to go 
up was the jail.” 

He actually tried to urge it on me that 
one place might be better and healthier to 
go broke in than another. He had the air 
of an aéronaut drifting over a chasm and 
throwing out sand, trying to get elevation 
a a last little drift. Any place but that 
place. 

“We have got to walk out of here,” he 
whispered. “1 have felt that from the be- 
ginning. We may have to walk out of Globe 
too. We ought to be prepared to go right 
on into the Imperial Valley.” 


Wasted Realism 


“You are simply looking for a choice 
pery to leave your bones, it seems to me,” 

said to him. 

Still, it is a fact, if anything can be a fact, 
that we were forced to walk. For the next 
day we were put off the corporation’s prop- 
erty—that is to say, out of town—on sus- 
picion of being walking delegates. If we 
were it must have been with the accent on 
the adjective. 

So we went on into the Bad Lands, and 
inside of thirty hours we were both hungry 
and thirsty. A Spanish miner joined us. 
This man carried food in a handkerchief, a 
blue-and-white polka-dotted handkerchief. 
Whenever he was hungry he dropped back 
a quarter of a mile or so and feasted. Then 
he hauled up on us again, crumbs at the 
corners of his mouth, and trailed along in 
our wake, because he thought we knew 
where we were going. 

At length, halfway up a mountainside, 
we fell on him, and in horrible Spanish we 
told him to go his way and take his cursed 
polka-dotted handkerchief out of our sight 
if he had food for one man only. 

He misunderstood our Spanish and 
opened the handkerchief in fear and trem- 
bling. In it there remained a Mexican chili, 
a piece of bread, an egg and an apple. These 
were the materials out of which we recon- 
structed our universe. The egg fell to me; 
I cracked it on a stone and swallowed it 
like a dog. 

All the time I was wondering whether I 
would be able to catch the local color. 

We slept that night in an angle of rock 
twenty miles from yesterday. By the 
powers, it was cold! Both dark and cold; 
and we disliked to go rooting round those 
rocks for wood to replenish our fire—on 
account of snakes. We stuffed our pant 
legs full of newspapers to keep out the cold, 
a trick I had learned in the Colonies. We 
drew off our coats and buttoned them over 
our heads, with the idea of breathing our 
own breath and so poisoning ourselves to 
sleep by a gentle anwsthesia, induced by 
earbon ‘dioxide; but "he cold devils raced 
anc whirled along our spines and could not 
in any way be eluded, = twist, com- 
press our bodies as we mi 

So we toughed it out til -~ n. 

We got up, cramped, weak, savage, 
Bate BS bleary, dizzy and pock-marked by 
contact with our gravel bed. That vast 
red faulted crust we had walked on yester- 
day had sunk out of sight. The valley was 
brimful of mist. The line of buttes emerged 
with unfamiliar faces, like rosy islands out 
of this white unsubstantial deluge. Mist 
hung in wreaths like smoke over the lofty 
summits. Overhead the sky was blue. 

“There is ro here to swing many 
cats,”” Axel said. 

And yet it was just over this mountain 
that the Iron Maiden Gulch lay, where a 
job for one man was waiting in the mine. 
I took the job and Axel kept house in a 
"dobe hut. I went down two thousand feet 


into the naked rock with a shovel and a 
maul. It wag hot, God wot, but what mine 
is not? as Dn Chaucer says. Both hot 
and narrow. Hot water dripped on my 
head from that rock roof, the breath was 
ang hed out of my lungs, my arms ached 
ke a toothache from prying down seg- 
ments of roof with a long bar. I grew as 
— as a ghost and as lean as a starve- 


lin 

Then at night I dreamed pleasant dreams 
of being entombed in the rock. There had 
been a way in, but there was no way out, 
some awful monolith had blocked the 
passage, and there I sat in my dream, clasp- 
ing my knees, two thousand feet deep in 
the dark; and then I jumped up and went 
tearing with my finger nails at that rock 
like a madman, looking for that cleft which 
had let me in, and I would awake to find 
myself crawling round the walls of my 
*dobe hut like a lizard, a reek of sweat, and 
Axel clinging to my flank and trying to 
batter reason into me. 

In the end I was ransomed, of course. 
I got out of the mines and wrote a sul- 
phurous tale about them. Later I ran 
across that mining engineer. 

He said pleasantly: “I read that yarn 
of yours. I should think you would want 
now to take a trip through that country 
personally to see how it checks up with 
your imagination of it.” 

So what’s the use? The facts can never 
be sufficiently known where specialists 
abound. It is doubtful if there is any such 
thing as a hard-and-fast fact in the world 
any more, owing to this battery of experts. 
They are mustered equally on both sides 
of the equation of fact, which neatly 
cancels out. 

The latest Encyclopedia Britannica, in 
its article, Philosophy, says: “A fact is 
nothing except in its relations to other 
facts; and as these relations are multi- 
plied in the progress of knowledge the na- 
ture of the so-called fact is indefinitely 
modified’’—that is, it is eternally in dis- 
pute. That’s what I’m telling you. “Even 
the wildest dream,” asserts Professor 
Mach, “is a fact as much as any other.” 
Says Descartes: “In the same way that 
I sometimes perceive that others are de- 
ceived in the things they imagine them- 
selves up on, how do I know that God has 
not so contrived that I deceive myself every 
time that I add two to three or count the 
sides of a square? For I know that some- 
times I deceive myself.” 

This is the gentleman who began the 
day by saying: “I think, therefore, I exist.” 

“But,” inquired a philosopher a century 
or so later, “does he think, or does he only 
think that he thinks?” 


Baffled by Detail 


Precisely. Space and time are merely 
modes of thought, and we are sure of noth- 
ing but death and taxes. Can we really 
put two and two together? Can we say for 
certain, with the ancients, that the horses 
of the sun are invisible to us on account of 
the extreme radiance through which they 
plunge? Sir Oliver Lodge says there are as 
many atoms in a thimbleful of water as 
there are thimblefuls of water in the ocean. 
Was there ever a prettier conceit than that? 
Is it more susceptible of proof than the 
water sprite which the ancients would have 
found in the same thimble? 

There is something ghostlike about the 
facts of science still, and the greatest of 
scientists do not disdain to interview the 
spitit land an‘ to reckon in the impalpable 
and imponderable factors at last. 
every man who cannot see the forest for 
the trees there are a thousand who cannot 
see the trees for the {forest and who cannot 
see the leaves for the trees. Detail baffles 
us endlessly, and’ the only undisputed 
things are fancies and not facts. 

I hope in time that people will come to be 
extremely credulous and inclined to believe 
anything they see in print. It is a matter 
of predisposition as much as anything. 
You remember when the late Colonel 
Roosevelt was attacking the Nature fakers 
he said concerning one seemingly weird ex- 
ploit: “That is about as likely as that a 
pack rat would throw a diamond h’* 

I look for the day to come when »ecple 
will be willing to hear tell of a pack rat 
throwing a diamond hitch without a mur- 
mur. If we are short on fact we may still 


‘be long on fancy. 


For: 
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If there was one man among the moderns 
whom I thought infallible it was Sherlock 
Holmes, and yet a friend of mine, a gun 
expert this time, has caught him in a ter- 
rible blunder in The Valley of Fear. 

Here the crime that Watson describes, as 
most of us know—for who is there who does 
not hang on the exploits of that excellent 
man?—is committed by a sawed-off shot- 
gun; but there remains on the barrel the 
letters “‘P-e-n,”’ from which Sherlock, who 
has, I think, written a monograph on gun 
factories, at once recognized the Pennsyl- 
vania Small Arms Company. 

“This is very helpful, Holmes,” the local 
inspector says, and in fact it centers sus- 
picion on an American tourist who had 
recently passed through the town, gives an 
American flavor to the crime, and finally 
results in the plot itself jumping the Atlan- 
tic and coming to America in search of the 
murderer. Notwithstanding that—‘“‘It’s all 
wrong,” said my gun expert. 

Granting that those three letters on the 
gun were actually ‘P-e-n,” he contended 
that the tale should have gone like this: 

“Watson,” says Sherlock, with a smol- 
dering fire in his eye, “this is a more inter- 
esting case than I had at first supposed. 
I am very glad we got out of Baker Street 
just when we did. I was fast going to 
sleep there. Let us take this gun now. It 
is as plain as the nose on your face, is it 
not, that its original owner was left-handed, 
whimsical, vain to a degree and the prob- 
able owner, in whole or in part, of a gun 
factory; in fact of the Pennsylvania Small 
Arms Company?” 


How Sherlock Went Wrong 


“My dear Holmes,” I gasped, “this is 
really too much! Nobody knows better 
than you do the high estimation in which 
I hold your powers; but surely not even in 
the case of the Mystic Mit did you let your 
imagination get the better of you in this 
fashion. How can you possibly say that 
the man was left-handed, for example?” 

“Watson,” said Holmes, fingering the 
cocaine bottle with loving care, “I recom- 
mend you to my monograph on the history 
and present status of lethal weapons. I 
think you will find it worth while. It is 
distinctly an advance over my treatise on 
the fifty-seven varieties of cigar ash. You 
would find it there set down, for instance, 
that guns are made for right-handed people, 
and hence that the name of the maker in- 
variably reads toward the breech. 

“Thus in any ordinary gun, if any three 
letters remained after the barrel was sawed 
off they would be ‘a-n-y,’ the last three 
letters of ‘company,’ whereas here the well- 
nigh marvelous fact is that they are ‘ P-e-n,’ 
the first three letters of Pennsylvania Small 
Arms Company, as I happen to know. 

“Watson, this is surprising, to say the 
least. Now a man who had been carrying 
this gun left-handed would be able to see 
at a glance the words of the company, I 
grant you, but what could possibly have in- 
duced him to order a gun specially inscribed 
in this fashion? In the first place he would 
have to be left-handed, of course, but that 
alone surely would not account for this 
extraordinary whim. Why should a left- 
handed man care to have the name of the 
company making the gun easily accessible 
to his eye, unless he had some real or senti- 
mental interest in that name. It is as plain 
as the nose on your face that he had some 
powerful interest in the gun factory, if he 
was not actually the owner of it. 

“But surely it follows from this that a 
man so childish as to wish his eyes to 
come to rest even during the hunt on the 
name of the organization which he owns or 
controls rnust be vain in an extraordinary 
degree, and not only vain but whimsical in 
his vanity. I should think even you, 
Watson, would scarcely need to be helped 
further in this argument.” 


My friend thought that if Sherlock had 
actually drawn these deductions we might 
have seen some interesting developments; 
but, as it was, the book was overthrown in 
its entirety for him. He had only contempt 
for the mental processes of a detective who 
did not know that you read toward the 
breech on a gun, not away from it. 

“Why didn’t the author go to work for 
a week or two in a gun factory?” he wanted 
to know. But think of the manual labor 
involved in it. 
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HE flash and glisten of polished 
white teeth—do you envy them? 


You ought to have white teeth, too. 
You can have them! By using Klenzo— 
the wife dental cream! 

There is no other dentifrice made exactly 
like Klenzo. Klenzo’s white, snowy foam 
penetrates every crevy ice —searches out old 
secretions and food particles, and destroys 
them. Cleans, polishes, and wAstens the 
enamel. And, besides all that, it leaves that 
delicious Cool, Clean, Klenzo Feeling in 
your mouth. 


This delightful feeling —more than mere 








White Teeth—The Klenzo Smile-Sign 


taste—is proof of the cleansing work 
And 


whiter teeth, a healthier mouth. 


Klenzo is doing. results show in 


Start getting w/iter teeth this very day. 
Get a tube of Klenzo at the nearest Rexall 


Store. Sold eCX¢ lusively by 


The Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, 
Great Britain. 8,000 progressive retail drug 


Canada, and 


stores, united into one world-wide, service- 

giving organization. 

UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
rORONTO LIVERPOOI 


BOSTON PARIS 
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HERE is a Samuel Blythe in Phoenix, 

Arizona, who owns and operates a bicycle 

repair shop and will do odd jobs of gal- 
vanizing at moderate rates, and there is also a 
Samuel Blythe in Chicago Junction, who guar- 
antees a snappy-and-complete burial, with 
auto hearse, for one hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars, but these are not the Blythe referred to. 
This Blythe whom we are discussing is the 
Blythe who writes the articles. It is pro- 
nounced “blithe” in America and “bleethe”’ 
in England, thereby causing Samuel much 
poignant anguish, because in a manner of 
speaking Sam sprang from British soil and has 
relatives moving round in Sussex or Norfolk. 
He regards it as rather ridiculous for a highly 
civilized nation to go on calling him “‘ bleethe,”’ 
especially when he has sprung from it. 

Nobody knows how many hundred or thou- 
sand articles Samuel G. Blythe has written, 
because he began exuding them back in the 
palwocrystic age, carving his initial monograph 
on the sunny side of a smooth rock and using 
the conventional stone fountain pen of the 
period. This was a spirited piece about the 
dismal political outlook of the moment, and 
since then Sam has pounded out political and 
general articles without let or hindrance. 

In later years, bowing before the stride of 
science, he discarded his implements of stone 
and began whaling the gizzards out of a type- 
writer, but upon the human eye the general 
result is about the same. No one can read any- 
thing Sam writes on a typewriter. He uses 
what is technically termed the single-space 
system of typewriting. That is, he spaces once 
along toward the end of page one of the article 
and that single space suffices for the whole 
thing. It is then entirely up to the compositors 
and proofreade rs 

In the manner of the historians, Samuel G. 
Blythe began living a long time ago and is still 
at it with great earnestness. He is either forty- 
nine or fifty-six years old and it makes little 
difference, because after all a man is as old as 
and Sam has some of the 
youngest and flippest enthusiasms extant 

He is regarded as the foremost article writer 
in the world, and he can write an article about 
anything under the sun if given a short start, 


his enthusiasms, 


some daylight and a damp ribbon. 

Years ago he switched off from what he was 
doing at the moment and wrote a series of 
pieces about how it feels to bow! along through 
life in freedom from the shackles of the demon rum. Not 
that the demon had ever sat upon Sam’s chest, but as he 
says himself he was in a certain way qualified to write these 
pieces, because he had thoroughly and painstakingly tried 
out both the wet and the dry systems. Those articles upon 
the joy of a totally abstinent life are the classics of their 
brood—and there was a large hurried brood of them. 
Immediately after Sam wrote his survey of bottled per- 
dition every cured and semicured alcoholic in the land 
tottered feebly into his den, sat down before his shaking 
typewriter and wrote long pwans about how it felt to be 
sober. The Blythe articles came first and remain first—at 
the top of the heap. 





Twenty-Eight Thousand Miles in a Hack 


xk THE'present time Mr. Blythe is playing golf and eating 
inarestaurant on Twentieth Street in New York, where 
the diners are notoriously rotund and well-fed. He plays 
golf to take off weight and he invades the restaurant to 
put it back. His system of living is unique and consists of 
moving rapidly from place to place. For a short time each 
year he resides in Southern California, in close proximity 
to a golf course. The fourteenth hole is adjacent to his 
sleeping porch and at noon each day he summons his 
caddie and plays a vigorous three-hole round from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth, after which he calls it a job 
and devotes the remainder of the day to the general sub- 
ject of human sustenance. 

After a brief rest in California he goes somewhere on a 
train. It doesn’t matter particularly where he goes so long 
as it is somewhere. Anyone earnestly wishing to locate 
S. G. Blythe at any season of the year can safely assume 
that he is on a fast passenger train or is lolling in Suite B 
of an ocean liner bound for Europe or Asia. 

This predilection for sustained travel has long dis- 
tinguished him. Years ago as correspondent for the 
New York World he toured the United States with 
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Samuel G. Blythe to the Right’ and Peter Clark Macfartane 


William Jennings Bryar 
in a private car with little chance to spend money. 


The corre por dents were hived 
Their 


system at a daily cost of 





meals were served on the mess 
three dollars and it was therefore difficult for the hard 
working scribes to build up a plausible expense account 
The World management permitted little leeway except 
in the matter of hacks and hack fare, so Mr. Blythe care- 
fully wrote down numerous items referring to “hack from 
hall,”’ “‘hack to hall,’”’ and so on. When the Bryan tour 
ended the corre ponde nt returne d to New York " 
his expense account to the managing editor and stood 


turned i 


expectantly on one foot The editor glanced over the 
statement with a cold eye and signed it 

“Sam,” he said thoughtfully, ‘how many miles did you 
» 99 


travel with Bryar 
“Oh, about twenty-eight thousand,” 


Sam rey lied, 


You must have made the trip in a hack.’ 


The Encyclopedia Britannica is a fairish work of its sort 
and contain many detailed facts about the great round 
world, but alongside of Sam Blythe the Encyclopwdia is a 


sketchy and feeble pamphlet. Sam knows more facts about 
more things than anyone else and can release them w 


effort. There is no use arguing with him and no one ha 


ever won an argument with him, except a sweet old lady at 
the Grand Cafion—and she was deaf 

Take New York bootblacks. Sam knows the name and 
business address of the one best bootblack in New York 


and travels there to have his shoes polished, though it 


four miles out of his way and costs two car fare Most 
persons would naturally assume that there is little differ- 
ence between bootblacks and that all bootblacks are more 


or less alike. Not so Sam. He knows that his particular 
bootblack does not use a certain chemical mixture, whict 
when applied to the completed shine causes the said shine 


Who else in New York is aware 


to turn dull very quickly 
of such sinful customs among bootblacks 

Mr. Blythe’s present life is calm, but it was not always 
so. He once owned an automobile and learned to drive it 
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He achieved the remarkable distinction of be- 
ing able to back up faster than any other driver 
in his community, after which he gave up 
motoring and retired on his laurels. He says 
himself that he has made a serious mistake in 


writing articles all these years and that after 

wasting about fifty of them he has discovered 

his true calling in life. He declares t! 
, 

natural-born carpenter and has gone on fool- 

ishly writing pieces when he might have been 


making ornamental and useful things for a 





at heisa 





waiting world. He is, he says without undue 
boasting, not only a carpenter but a highly 
gifted cabinetmaker. This is his story of how 


he came to discover it: 


“An estimable citizen of the town, named 
George Roberts, was by way of being the 
leading carpenter here for many years. Poor 
chap! He carpentered in the drab days when a 
carpenter got only $2.50 a day instead of $27, 





and the result was that when he passed to his 
reward because of falling off the ridgepole of a 
house his estate consisted of a chest of tools 
and a membership in the Order of Eagles. His 
widow, not being a carpenter and desiring to 
settle his estate in order that she might have 
the wherewithal to live, offered his chest of 
tools forsale. Now, as you know, I am of a kind- 
hearted and charitable nature. It irks me to see 
widows of worthy carpenters in distress, so | 
generously offered the widow thirty dollars for 
the chest of tools, the tools not beir g worth 
more than $150 or some such sum. With a 
remarkable lack of appreciation of her position, 
she demanded forty dollars for the outfit, and 
we compromised on thirty-five and I took the 
tools and left the place with the knowledge 


pleasurably within me of a good deed done, the 
heavy lot of a poor widow being lightened and 
all this and that.’ 


A Triumph of Engineering Skill 


= HERE are about two hundred tools in this 

chest, of which I know the names of four, 
but with thatlatent adaptability and versatility 
that is the marvel of my many friends I at once 
set out to experiment with them and the result 
was that it dawned on me that here is my real 
I can do things with 


vocation carpe! tering 


those tools that you probably could not imag 


} 


ine. For example, my host said he desired 


some flower boxe made for the top of his porch 
tical manner of most home-owners 
Michael Murphy, the local 
I pointed out to him that by 


q person 


saving him 


In the thoroughly unprac 


he was talking of having in 


bui der, to make the boxe 


the mere expenditure of a few cents for lumber 


ally could and would make the boxe , theret 


a great deal of money. So I made them with my tools 


‘The outcome is amazing. I fancy that any dub car- 


penter starting out to make flower boxes would probably 


make flower boxes, but not a heaven-born carpenter like 


myself. I am a carpenter with vision. The ordinary car 


fl ' 


penter would have made ywwer boxes that could be used 


only for that set purpose. Not so with me. I made flower 
boxes that can be used variously for flower boxes — provid 
ing there are enoug! flowers in California to fill them 
wood boxes or watering trough I admit that there is 
ant Ca now for the watering troug! of our be yhood 
lays, but somebody in California i ire to have a horse 
and he can use then providing we can find fim And 
when com} leted the flower boxes cost only $23.10 each, 
which is very cheap, considering the soul and temperament 
that went into them, but does not seem to make ich a 


genuine hit as you might think with my host, inasmuch 
as Michael Murphy's price was four dollars each.” 


Upon coming East Mr. Blythe left his chest of tools in 
California, but brought his one-lunged typewriter— in case 


he met any articles along the line. This machine is a real 
curiosity, forty-five years old, and has traveled through 
every country on the globe with its owner, in a case resen 

broken down in the Malay 
Porto 


It has been 


bling a child’s coffir It ha 


Sea, the Straits Settlements, in Shantung, Suez 
Rico and under the white tiles of the Riviera 
repaired by dungaree-clad engineers of slimy Java steamer 

and the Scotch chief engineer of a British tramp removed 
its entire spinal column in one of the most delicate sea- 
It carries strange metal parts 


owner 


operations ever recorded 
ravished from the mechanism of ships on which its 
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Every Home Needs the Saw 
Most Carpenters Use 


You have always needed a good saw. 


For the next few years you will need one 
more than ever. Carpenters are going to 
be too busy putting up buildings to come 
around and fix your coal bin and your 
porch screens, etc. 

There’s fun in doing these things your- 
self if you have the right tools. A Disston 
saw, clean, bright and keen, will sing its way 
through the plank you want to cut. It will 
stay sharp a long time. And it will give 
such good service that you will take care 
of it the way you care for your pet razor. 


That’s the kind of treatment a Disston Saw 
deserves, and gets from good carpenters 
and good citizens everywhere. 


Disston Saws are made of Disston- 
Made Steel. They cut true because 
they are balanced and set correctly. Sold 
by hardware dealers in all the big and 
little towns. 


How to use a saw, how to take care of 
it and get the most out of it is told in the 
Disston Booklet on Saws. Write for it. 
The book will make you buy a Disston 
Saw, but you will always be glad you did. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
General Offices: Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 




















(Concluded from Page 63) 
has traveled, and it has been soldered and 
rejointed so often that little of the original 
instrument remains. But it still goes, 
stringhalted and limping. It still ean write 
down any word Sam may find. 

He can find them too. It is his chiefest 
joy to go out for a slow walk and return to 
his rooms with a wild and fluttering word 
which nobody has ever heard of before. His 
is then the restrained delight of the scien- 
tist. He examines the word carefully, ad- 
mires the sheen of its wings and perhaps 
lets it fly about for a time, after which he 
recaptures it and impales it upon the old 
typewriter. 

In recent years Mr. Blythe has taken to 
writing novels and already he has several 
to his credit. Just as he has written more 
and better articles than anyone else in the 
writing game, he will probably write more 
and better novels before he is through, be- 
cause once Sam starts a thing he finishes it 
with a whoop. 

He belongs to very few clubs and regards 
womankind as a strange and interesting 
manifestation, which may just as well be 
examined at a distance—preferably four 
miles. In appearance Mr. Blythe is a mod- 
erately short, cheerful-looking man, with a 
thin mane that curves gently over the top 
of his head and pauses in its onward flight 
about the point that saves a man from be- 
ing regarded as totally bald. 

Since taking up golf to the extent of three 
holes every so often he has reduced his 
weight from three to five pounds. He ad- 
mires English writers and feels that they 
have a background of literature which 
gives them a decided advantage. His pri- 
vate opinion is that H. L. Wilson is the 
best writing man in America, and he re- 
gards prohibition as a fine thing for the 
generations to come. 

“The present generation,”’ says he, ‘‘is 
like water that has gone over the wheel—or 
perhaps beer. It doesn’t matter.” 

Mr. Blythe is fond of steak a la Lazarus, 
deep-dish blueberry pie, musical comedy, 
English country homes and the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado. He believes that 
America has a brilliant future and that the 
present is not so black as it is painted, but 
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that the current pessimists are even blacker, 
Whenever anyone writes a good book Sam 
knows about it first and reads it first. Be- 
ing first is one of his traits. A few years ago 
he galloped away to China and dashed off a 
series of Chinese articles. At the present 
moment the onrushing editors of America 
proclaim that there is a tremendous and 
growing interest in things Chinese and they 
demand Chinese articles and stories. Sam 
beat them to it by a scant two years. 

He is a genial and friendly individual, 
and not long ago he encountered in New 
York an old acquaintance who had toiled 
for the newspapers in the days when Sam 
wrote political news for the daily prints. 
The old-timer was down and out, a victim 
of drink and drugs, but still clinging pa- 
thetically to the ragged edge of respecta 
bility. He informed Sam that he was about 
to make a financial killing that would re 
store him to affluence and decency. He was 
going to give up drink and start life anew, 
but in the meantime he needed funds and 
would Sam slip him a named sum? Sam 
said he would. 

“T’ll mail you a check,”’ said Mr. Blythe. 
“Are you still living at the old place?” 

The “old place” was a well-known hotel 
on Broadway, where the scribe had lived 
for years. 

“No,” said the applicant uneasily. “I’m 
not there any more, Sam. To tell the truth, 
I've been forced to leave because of money 
shortage. Couldn’t pay the rent, so I 
moved to a cheaper hotel down on the East 
Side.” 

“That’s all right,’’ Sam said. ‘What's 
the name? I'll mail the check there.”’ 

“Well,” continued the man more un- 
easily, ‘‘you see, Sam, I'll have to explain 
about that. It’s a terrible place. The po- 
lice break in and raid it every so often 
When I moved in I felt sort of ashamed of 
myself, me having always lived in a nice 
clean hotel on Broadway. I didn’t want 
anyone to know I moved into this dump, so 
I changed my name.” 

Sam held his pencil poised above an en- 
velope. 

“The truth is, Sam,” said the derelict, 
“T gave them your name.” 

However, he got his check. 


SELF -PIT VY 


AN is nearest God when he feels pity 

for the unfortunate; he is nearest 
nothing when he feels pity for himself. 
Trained soldiers who are without employ- 
ment while away idle hours by thinking of 
their hard lot and the general depravity 
of all men above the rank of private. They 
simmer in discontent. But let the bugles 
call to arms and they are agrin with the 
joy of action. They welcome hardship and 
make a jest of sudden death. When they 
had no just cause of complaint they were 
at outs with the universe; given multiplied 
grievances they laugh. 

The idle mind is provincial. It stays at 
home. It finds little of interest in the world 
save itself and the body it inhabits. The 
idler thinks of himself. Self is his hobby, 
his vocation, his pet and his burden, and 
since all persons have something less than 
they desire, it follows that the self-centered 
man discovers cause of grievance. Let it be 
the impudence of a waiter, the state of the 
weather, approaching baldness or a _per- 
sistent corn. No matter. Beginning with 
the assumption that the universe, centers 
in his person he will m&gnify his grievance 
until he generates sufficient self-pity to feel 
a martyr. Once established in his martyr- 
dom, he withdraws somewhat from the world 
of men and lives in the plaintive atmos- 
phere where the ego fattens for the benefit 
of nerve specialists. 

The man who is beaten may retire from 
the contest to regain his strength and re- 
turn to conquer. The man who finds the 
blows too heavy may cry “ Hold, enough!” 
and yet not lose the whole of his manhood. 
But he who quits to mend his wounds and 
washes them with tears of self-pity is no 
longer a man, but a thing. The door of hope 
is closed against him. He has fallen to the 
lowest depth man may know. He cannot 
come back; there is nothing to come back 
save the shell that once housed the spirit of 


a man. 

When a child falls in its play and bumps 
its head against a chair it knows not 
whether to laugh or weep until it has had 
time to measure the pain. If the hurt is 


trivial the child will decide in favor of a 
laugh. But let an overfond mother lift the 
child to her lap and croon tender words of 
pity and its cries will alarm the neighbors. 
Children are easily persuaded to self-pity, 
and men are but children steadied by pride 

Every man of sense knows that work is 
good for him. Every man who has learned 
to do good work is proud of his skill and 
delights to make it manifest. 

Yet let him who loves labor be visited by 
one who toils not save with his tongue and 
told of the pity uplifters feel for poor 
wretches who have a job to keep them 
decent and respectable, and forthwith he 
will find fault with his lot. Eight hours of 
labor! God pity us! Why must we toil 
more than two hours and twenty minutes? 
How pleasant it would be to loaf always 
and listen to the jargon of theorists who get 
a fat living by talking nonsense to suckers! 
And if necessary tasks could not be com 
pleted in the shorter hours we could all 
pleasantly starve to death. 

When we observe a man making an ass 
of himself we cringe with shame. The 
shame is not for him but for ourselves that 
we are related to one of so little sense. The 
folly of one man hurts all of his breed. 

Americans—-and by Americans I mean 
men of every race who have made America 
their home and know the love of liberty and 
the pride of manhood and of service that is 
America—these are hurt and shamed wher 
one of their fellows sobs to the tune of ar 
air written for those under the yoke of a 
ezar. Americans need not creep on their 
bellies to the governor’s door, nor sit at his 
gate and howl for crumbs. 

They know the meaning of a square deal 
and will have it under a government that | 
themselves. And if they find abuses in the 
system they have fashioned they will set 
about correcting them with their chins up 
and a level eye. 

There is no place for whiners in a land 
where there is no master with a whip. Ease 
up on the soft pedal and give us more man 
talk, else this gentle drama will become a 
farce. ROBERT QUILLEN 
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t Rub It In 


Every man owes something to society. He might as well not have been 
born as to leave the world no better off than when he found it. 


Do 


I have dedicated my life to teaching men the futility and harmfulness of 
rubbing in shaving lather with fingers. 


At first thought, that may seem a humble purpose, and yet, with my work 
hardly begun, over a million and a half men are a little happier each morning 
and more bearable at breakfast, because they have shaved according to my 
new code. 

Of course I have a selfish motive, because you have to use Mennen 
Shaving Cream to get my kind of shave. 


Without wanting to get into an argument with the Government, I will 
admit that we own the tightest little monopoly in the world — for once a man 
has learned to shave rightly with Mennen’s, there’s no more chance of his 
switching to another Shaving Cream than there is for the recent Kaiser to 
become a naturalized Belgian. 


The trouble with rubbing in the lather is that the friction raises micro- 
scopic blisters which the razor slices, causing those painful blood spots which 
have darkened men’s lives since the early Egyptians learned to shave with 
bronze knives. 

No rubbing—no friction—no inflamed skin. 


Mennen’s is one lather that not only doesn't have to be rubbed in but to 
get best results you must not rub it in with the fingers. 


Three minutes with a brush revolving at low speed will take the fight 
out of the scrappiest beard that ever bristled. Your jaws emerge from 
Mennen lather so soft and ccol and free from burning that you would swear 
you hadn't shaved at all—if your skin wasn’t as smooth and beardless as 
a baby’s. 

Hundreds of my friends have learned of the tonic efiects of cold water 
because Mennen’s works great with cold water. 


I'll compete with your druggist to the extent of sending a demonstrator 
tube for 15 cents. Then he will sell you a giant tube for 50 cents. 





(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, fV.J. U.S.A. 
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and which, on the 
other hand, by holding in reserve its poten- 
tial power, could control the situation in its 
own interest for this or that purpose, or, in 
the common interest, for the preservation 
or restoration of peace 

Such was the position of Russia under 
Ale mero II before she concluded her 
with France and by joining one of 
the sides in the coming contest gave up her 
control of the situation which was the sur- 
est guaranty of the maintenance of peace, 
because her then still unimpaired and over- 

hadowing potential power was obviously 
ufficient to discourage either side from 
attemnting the enormous risk of a resort 
to arms ” 

I mentioned above two conditions which 
had no existence as yet in the first half of 
the last century but which were destined to 
impart to the next great European war a 
character quite different in many respects 
from previous wars and pregnant with most 
menaces to the existing social and 
political order and to modern civilization 
itself. They were: The adoption by all the 
great Powers of Continental Europe of the 
Prussian system of universal compulsory 
military service, and the appearance of the 
question of nationalities in an acute form, 
in the shape of a revival by various nation- 
of theretofore dormant claims, by 
some to unification, by others to self- 
determination and severance from states to 
which they had been subjected. 

The consequences of the general adop- 
tion of the Prussian system of short-term 
universal service, which originally had 
been devised as a means of circumventing 
oppressive treaty stipulations, as explained 
above, were manifold and mostly disastrous 
from many of view. The best that 
can be said for this system is that it affords 
a means of training the youth of the coun- 
try in discipline, orderly work and unques- 
tioning submission to lawful authority, at 
the same time combating illiteracy, spread- 
ing some elementary instruction and 
greatly benefiting the physical condition of 
the con 

The 
self-evident 
to compensate 


to the side so favored, 


alliance 


serious 


alities 


point 3 


cript 

advantages of military training are 
and may be said fully 
‘the conscripts for such hard- 
hip as may tailed for them in removal 
from their homes and accustomed fields of 
activity and in deprivation of liberty for a 
short term of years. 

Now the question may be asked whether 
all these advantages might not be secured 
by a system of conscription, not for mili- 
tary service but simply for educational 
purposes, which would confer the same 
benefits on perhaps an even greater num- 
ber of the youths of a country and would at 
the same time provide ample human mate- 
rial for filling the ranks of a volunteer pro- 
fessional army of such size as might be 
required by a state whose aim would be, not 
the pursuit of an imperialistic foreign policy 
but solely the maintenance of law and 
order within its confines, and defense in 

e of attack by a foreign enemy. 

I can see, of course, the reply that would 
be returned to such a question, namely: 
That the proposed plan would answer very 
well if all Powers, without exception, were 
to abjure the pursuit of what is generally 
meant by the term ‘a forward foreign pol- 
icy,”’ and were willing to settle by negotia- 
ubmit to arbitration any and all 
, hot excepting so-called questions 
of honor or of vital interests, which might 
between them, but that as long as 
single Power were left unwilling to 
ambitious views of conquest and 
domination or the use of force in furthering 
what it iders to be its vital interests 
so long will all other Powers be compelled 
to remain armed to the extent necessary in 
order to protect themselves; or, to put it in 
other words, as long as any one of the great 
Powers chooses to maintain the system of 
universal short-term service, enabling it to 
put in the field millions of trained soldiers, 
o long will all other Powers have to do the 
sume -—-or run the risk of finding themselves 
in case of at 1a condition of perhaps 
fatal numerical inferiority 

Far be it from me to contest the sound- 

ess of this argument. The remedy would 
obviously be the creation of some supreme 
power able to enforce general disarmament, 
or rather general abolition of compulsory 
universal military service, and limitation 
of professional standing armies; able 
to curb the ambitions of individual Powers 
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and to compel their obedience to its dic- 
tates. It is, however, no less obvious that 
contemporary mankind will never submit 
to such enormous power being intrusted to 
or arrogated to itself by any individual 
Power or any group of Powers, a supreme 
power such as in the ancient world was 
actually exercised by Rome and for some 
time secured indeed the peace of the 
world—the Pax Romana. 

The only chance, therefore, of creating 
such a supreme power would lie in the or- 
ganization of all civilized mankind as a 
league of nations, to whose supremacy 
all individual nations would render volun- 
tary allegiance. This would undoubtedly 
be an ideal solution of the problem. Only, 
what stands in the way of its realization is 
the need to which President Wilson called 
attention in his address to the Italian 
Parliament—the need of a new interna- 
tional psychology. 

But, then, the World War, with its ac- 
companiment of a skillfully organized 
propaganda, has intensified the traditional 
international psychology of distrust, of 
hatred and of revenge, and one would in- 
deed be embarrassed in trying to discover 
at present any symptom of a serious abate- 
ment of its influence. The present abortive 
attempt at creating a League of Nations 
proved abortive for the very reason that it 

was plainly an outflow of that same inter- 
national psychology, and that it had 
created, not a league of all nations but a 
coalition of two principal nations, with two 
others admitted on a footing of, so to 
speak, limited equality, and a numerous 
following of minor ones relegated to the 
back of the stage, at the same time exclud- 
ing two of the greatest nations, numbering 
more than two hundred million souls and 
occupying by far the greatest part of the 
European continent, one of them being put 
off with the prospect of being admitted to 
the league after an indeterminate pro- 
bationary period —if unanimously awarded 
by its members the requisite certificate of 
good behavior—and the other completely 
ignored and having her territory carved up 
without even as much as her ex post facto 
consent. 

Whether this result of the labors of the 
peace conference, as embodied in the Treaty 
of Versailles, intertwined with the covenant 
of thel eague of Nations, is to be considered 
an achievement of far-seeing statesmanship 
is a question which need not be discussed 
on these pages. As a Russian, however, I 
may perhaps be permitted to express my 
sense of gratification in finding that the 
sound and generous instinct of the American 
people seems to show a decided reluctance 
to indorse a settlement sanctioning among 
other things the dismemberment of my 
country. 

Whatever may be the likelihood of man- 
kind ever acquiring a psychology admitting 
of a realization of the ideal of a true league 
of nations—that is to say, of a state of 
things when nations will be content to 
dwell on the earth side by side in peace and 
amity—as millions and hundreds of thou- 
sands of their representatives have hitherto 
been living in this happy land, under the 
friendly shelter of its glorious flag and its 
free institutions, insuring liberty and 
equality of opportunity to all—there is one 
way in which the danger of war may be 
successfully eliminated: It is by discarding 
the sinister and fatal fallacy of the famous 
dictum, “If you wish for peace prepare for 
war.” 

The two great nations to whom belongs 
the leadership of mankind have shown us 
the way, by preparing not for war but for 
peace. For something more than a hun- 
dred years the boundary line of some three 
thousand miles dividing their territories has 
remained absolutely defenseless on either 
side, and the two nations have enjoyed the 
blessings of century of uninterrupted 
peace, though on at least two occasions 
friction has arisen between them such as 
would have led most probably to an armed 
conflict if they had been prepared for war, 
having at their command conscript armies 
numbering millions, and if they had had in 
their respective capitals such institutions 
as grand general staffs on the European 
model, with their pigeonholes full of elabo- 
rate plans for the invasion of their neigh- 
bor’s dominions. 

To anyone who doubts the possibility of 
such permanent peace, as human nature 
ever will allow of, being secured by the 


abolition of universal compulsory military 
service and the reduction of the size of 
permanent armies to such dimensions as 
would be required for maintaining order 
in the interior—to anyone who entertains 
such doubts it would be sufficient to point 
to the shining example set to the world by 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America. In following this example would 
lie the best hope for the future of mankind. 

But to return, after this somewhat 
lengthy digression, to the subject of uni- 
versal compulsory military service and the 
consequences of its general adoption. As 
mentioned above, it was first introduced by 
Prussia as a matter of necessity, in cireum- 
vention of the ene of the treaty 
concluded with Napoleon after her com- 
plete defeat at Jena, by which the armed 
force she was to be allowed to keep up was 
reduced to a minimum. The adoption of 
this system had enabled Prussia to train 
in the course of a few years a sufficient 
number of men to form an army little in- 
ferior in numbers to the armies of her 
allies, Russia, Great Britain and Austria, 
and to take an equal part with them in the 
victorious campaign which ended with the 
dethronement of Napoleon and the entry 
of the allies into Paris. 

However, the advantages of the Prussian 
system of universal military service did not 
apparently commend itself sufficiently to 
the allies to cause its adoption by any of 
them. It was only after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71 that the necessity 
of following Prussia’s, or rather, since then, 
united Germany’s, example, in order to 
keep pace with her armaments, seems to 
have been realized by the other great 
Powers. But once launched on the road 
of emulation a progressive growth of arma- 
ments in all Continental countries was 
unavoidable, and indeed very soon it began 
to assume alarming proportions, naturally 
entailing a corresponding growth in the 
volume of the respective budgets for mili- 
tary expenditure. The constantly increas- 
ing burden of taxation which had to be 
imposed on the populations to meet these 
expenditures was in itself an evil that could 
not but contribute very materially to the 
growth of discontent and social unrest 
which were ripe among the masses every- 
where. 

Besides, in constitution: ally governed 
countries, where the consent of parliaments 
to increased military expenditures had to 
be secured, governments were led, in order 
to obtain such consent, to resort to such 
devices as maneuvering with the specter of 
threatening international complications. 
This in its turn meant the systematic keep- 
ing alive and embittering of inveterate 
national animosities or the creation of new 
ones when none had existed before; in 
short, the ministering to that same inter- 
national psychology to the change of which 
for a better one President Wilson pointed 
as to the prime necessity of our troubled 
times. 

Another consequence of the adoption 
of the short-term universal-service system 
was the possibility, considered by some as 
a great advantage, to have always in re- 
serve millions Of men partially at least 
trained for military service, who could be 
mobilized at any time. But the huge 
dimensions of the armies which under this 
system could be put in the field in case of 
war rendered necessary the maintenance 
aside from the reserve officers who could 
be again withdrawn from civil life and 
mobilized for the war—of a greatly en- 
larged corps of professional officers on per- 
manent service. 

Thus in every country was being main- 
tained at the public expense a body of men 
counting by hundreas of thousands whose 
sole aim and business in life was war and 
preparation for war. Let alone the evident 
loss to a nation resulting from the perma- 
nent withdrawal from the pursuits of civil 
life of such large numbers of members of 
the educated classes, it is easy to see what 
a powerful influence this must have had on 
the creation of that peculiar mentality or 
tendency of the public mind commonly 
termed ‘militarism,’ which, of course, 
would not by any means be confined to any 
one country, and whose extermination was 
supposed to be one of the principal aims of 
the World War. 

Moreover, the constant irresistiblegrowth 
of formidable armaments was bound to 
reach a point where the temptation to 


utilize them for what was indeed the only 
justification of their existence must, to the 
responsible ruling Powers, become irresist- 
ible, leaving open only the question as to 
the precise moment when it would be most 
advantageous to resort to the arbitrament 
of war, or, in other words, when there 
would be the best chance to surprise the 
potential adversary in a state of less com- 
plete preparedness. There we have the 
genesis of the idea of a “preventive war,” 
such as the World War was undoubtedly 
meant to be in the minds of the German 
military authorities. 

But the most far-reaching consequence 
of the general adoption of the system which 
for brevity’s sake let us call conscription, 
was that it fundamentally altered the char- 
acter of future wars. Whilst theretofore 
wars had been fought by comparatively 
small professional armies at the bidding of 
rulers whose aims and ambitions they had 
to serve unreasoningly, without the life of 
the nations concerned being thereby pro- 
foundly affected—as in the comparatively 
rare cases of civil war—henceforth wars, 
carried on no longer by professional armies 
but by whole nations in arms, were bound 
to become truly wars between peoples, 
with all the ruinous and catastrophal con- 
sequences that would imply. 

Thus, when war had been decided upon 
by the ruling Powers, it became necessary 
to raise the naturally peaceful disposition 
of the peoples, who had no quarrel with 
one another, to the required fighting pitch 
and to excite them by the artificially kept- 
up instigation of hatred and of fear. Hence 
the birth of an institution upon which the 
nations, returned to sanity, will look back 
with confusion and with shame—propa- 
ganda, that sinister Moloch on whose altar 
millions of lives of the flower of the man- 
hood of great nations have been ruthlessly 
sacrificed, and whose degrading influence 
has poisoned the minds of whole peoples 
for a generation with the ignoble virus of 
hatred and of revenge. 

If now we proceed to an analysis of the 
second of the conditions mentioned above, 
which were absent in the beginning of the 
last century—that is to say, of the Euro- 
pean situation as affected by the appear- 
ance on the political horizon in an acute 
form of the question of nationalities—we 
shall at once perceive that it meant 
though the Emperor Napoleon III was the 
first to have proclaimed it as the guiding 
principle of his policy—the awakening of 
elemental forces which had theretofore 
been lying dormant but which were des- 
tined to play a part of ever-growing impor- 
tance in the development of events. This 
awakening manifested itself in one of two 
well-defined but apparently contradictory 
tendencies among the nationalities con- 
cerned—either as a tendency toward unifi- 
cation or as a tendency toward disruption 
of the political organisms or states of which 
they were forming parts. The form in 
which the community of European states 
had found itself crystallized after the Con- 
gress of Vienna had left two great countries, 
Germany and Italy, in a condition of 
merely geographical entities, politically 
divided up into a number of states, whic h 
in Germany formed a confederation under 
the headship of Austria, and which in Italy 
were quite independent of one another, 
apart from Lombardy and Venetia, which 
remained in the possession of Austria. 
Poland had been partitioned between 
Russia, Prussia‘and Austria. The popula- 
tion of Austria, or as it later became, the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, was com- 
posed in the main of three nationalities 
as follows, in the order of their numerical 
importance: Slavs, Germans and Magyars, 
the Germans, however, being the dominant 
nationality; besides Italians in Lombardy, 
Venetia, part of Tyrol, Istria and Dalmatia, 
and Rumanians in Transylvania. 

In the Balkan Peninsula the Christian 
population of various—mostly Slav—na- 
tionalities were in an overwhelming major- 
ity, but subject to the domination of the 
Turks. All these heterogeneous elements 
in the countries of southeastern Europe 
constituted naturally centrifugal forces in 
the states of which they were component 
parts and in the eventual disruption of 
which lay the only hope for them of achiev- 
ing their independence. On the other hand 
the political ideal of the homogeneous 
populations of the numerous German and 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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The Australian colonies, though 





(Continued from Page 66 
Italian states was their unitica- 
tion and organization as a Ger- 
man Empire and a Kingdom of 
Italy. It was plain, however, that 
all these conflicting tendencies 
among the European nationali- 
ties and their aims, which could 
be realized only by war or rev- 
olution, were bound to keep 
Europe in a state of perpetual 
turmoil if there had not been 
some element of control strong 
enough to prevent or restrain 
reckless attempts at breaking the 
pe ice 

This restraining influence had 
been the so-called Holy Alliance, 
of which Alexander I had been 
the originator and which later 
was reconstituted by his succes- 
sor, Nicholas I, on a narrower 
basis as the Grand Alliance. But 
after the French re- olutions of 
1830 and 1848, and the revolu- 
tionary movements in Germany, 
Austria and Italy, followed by the 
Crimean War, waged against 
Russia by a coalition of the West- 
ern Powers, nothing, of course, 
survived of these alliances but a 
vague something known as the 
Concert Européen, the concert of 
Europe. This concert, as_ its 
name alone would imply, was 











now in their youth, but in the 
youth of giants, have already, as 
it were, thrown their colossal 
shadow over Europe. And it is 
for old Europe I lament, that 
she isexhausting her energies and 
her resources in these wars. I 
could wish that she would rather 
prepare for that awful competi- 
tion which in coming times she 
must encounter. I would rather 
see France and Germany and 
Russia develop their resources, 
improve their agriculture, in- 
crease their population, and cul- 
tivate the arts of life, social and 
scientific, instead of wasting their 
strength, risking their stability, 
and sinking, when the era to 
which I have referred arrives, 
by their own mismanagement 
and want of prescience, into an 
inferior and exhausted position. 
Remember always that Eng- 
land, though bound to 
Europe by tradition, by affec- 
tion, by great similarity of habits, 
and all those ties which time 
alone can create and consecrate, 
is not a mere Power of the Old 
World. Her geographical posi- 
tion, her laws, her language, her 
religion connect her as much 
with the New World as with the 
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nothing but a loose or even 
simply tacit understanding be- 
tween the five so-called Great 
Powers of Europe— Russia, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, France and Great Britain—to con- 
sult together on questions of common 
interest as they might arise, with a view 
to their settlement by some kind of con- 
certed actior 

Napoleon III, who was said to have in 
his youth become a member of the Italian 
secret society of the Carbonari, whose aim 
was the liberation of Italy, was the first to 
deal a decisive blow to the at best shaky 
edifice of the concert, whose object was the 
maintenance of the order established by the 


Russian Peasants 


treaties of Vienna, by raising the question 
of Italian unity on the basis of the rights of 
nationalities, and by declaring war on Aus- 
tria in 1859, with the object of her expulsion 
from Italy. The serious condition of Eu- 
rope and the likelihood of its ultimate tragic 
outcome impressed itself then already on 
the farseeing mind of that great, perhaps 
greatest, British statesman of the century, 
Benjamin Disraeli. In a speech to his con- 
stituents shortly before the outbreak of 
the war between France and Austria he 
expressed in eloquent, lofty and verily 


prophetic language his fears for the fate of 
Europe, fears which have all come true. 
I can do no better than quote his words 
from Monypenny and Buckle’s Life of 
Benjamin Disraeli: 


“The day is coming, if it has not already 
come, when the question of the balance 
of power cannot be confined to Europe 
alone. . . . You have on the other side 
of the Atlantic vigorous and powerful com- 
munities, who will no longer submit to 
your circumscribed thegry of authority 


Old. And although she has oe- 
cupied not only an eminent but, 
I am bold to say, the most emi 
nent position among European nations for 
ages, still, if ever Europe by her short- 
sightedness falls into an inferior and ex- 
hausted state, for England there will remain 
an illustrious future. We are bound to the 
communities of the New World, and those 
great states which our planting and coloniz- 
ing energies have created, by ties and in- 
terests which will sustain our power and 
enable us to play as great a part in the 
times yet to come as we do in these days, 
and as we have done in the past And 


therefore, now that Europe is on (he eve o 
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war, I say it is for Europe, not for England, 
that my heart sinks.” 


Truly, words of wisdom, worthy of a 
great statesman. They went unheeded. 
And yet those were times when statesman- 
ship had not yet been hopelessly swamped 
by demagogy, propaganda and the odllew 
press! 

Soon after the establishment of the nu- 
cleus of the kingdom of united Italy, which 
was the result uf the war of 1859, an event 
occurred which was to start Prussia on her 
ambitious career aiming at the unification 
of Germany by a policy of “blood and 
iron,” as Bismarck used to express it, an 
event which might have been prevented 
and the history of the world might have 
taken a different turn if the European 
Concert had been more than an empty 
sound and had been willing to uphold the 
public law of Europe and tostand up for the 
principle of right against the unwarranted 
assault of might. It was the unprovoked 
invasion of the so-called Elbe duchies, 
Schleswig-Holstein, by the joint forces of 
Prussia and Austria and their ultimate an- 
nexation by Prussia, all of which took place 
under the eyes of the three other partici- 
pants of the concert of the Great Powers 
Russia, France and Great Britain. Of these 
three Russia alone—I mention this as a 
tribute to the memory of her chancellor, 
Prince Gortchakoff —was willing to protest, 
the two others for various reasons holding 
aloof. Part of the inside history of this 
episede in European diplomatic history is 
related in Lord Redesdale’s Memories, to 
which most interesting and charmingly 
written book I beg to refer those of my read- 
ers who might wish for some fuller informa- 
tion on this subject. 

Those who looked upon the permanent 
weakness of a divided Germany as best 
suited to their own interests and who held 
it to be a wise policy and a policy which 
could really be carried out with success 
to oppose indefinitely the realization, by a 
great nation of some fifty millions, of her 
ideal of the political unification of her 
country, should have prevented the first 
step in the direction of its realization to be 
taken by Prussia when there was still time. 

The next step was taken by Prussia 
barely two years later by declaring war on 
Austria, with the view of ousting her from 
participation in the German Confederation. 
This result was obtained by a brief and 
victorious campaign, wound up by a peace 
which left the defeated adversary un- 
humiliated and unharmed, and the door 
open not only for reconciliation but for a 
possible future alliance as well. The com- 
unification of Germany, however, 
was not accomplished, the newly erected 
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North Germin Confederation not includ- 
ing the South German states, Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg and Baden. Nevertheless, 
French public opinion being seriously 
alarmed by the sudden increase of the 
power of Prussia, Napoleon III found 
himself in a position where it became in- 
cumbent on him, in disregard of his own 
favorite idea of the rights of nationalities, 
to oppose any further aggrandizement of 
Prussia by the absorption of South 
Germany. 

The situation thus created was fraught 
with danger to the peace of Europe. Na- 
poleon III after his victorious Crimean 
campaign, followed up by his victory over 
Austria in 1859, had become the most in- 
fluential personage in Europe, and the pre- 
ponderance of France in European affairs 
appeared to be well established, with the 
resultant tendency of the public mind in 
France to regard any event apparently 
threatening such preponderance as a grave 
national peril. 

On the other side there was a strong 
military power, flushed with victory, bent 
on achieving the realization of a great 
national political ideal. 

In these conditions of public feeling on 
both sides a clash between the two Powers 
was unavoidable, as in similar circum- 
stances will presumably always be the case 
between Powers similarly situated, until 
the reign of reason shall be established 
among mankind—if such a happy con- 
summation may ever be hoped for. 

The result of Prussia’s victory was the 
unification of Germany and the creation of 
the German Empire. 

The right of the German people to form 
a national state, like that of the Italian 
people, had been vindicated. But in both 
cases the recognition of this elemental 
right had to be conquered by force of arms 
in the case of Italy mainly with the aid of 
France, which had to be paid for by the 
cession of Nice and Savoy, the cradle of the 
Italian dynasty; and in the case of Ger- 
many mainly by the military efficiency of 
Prussia, an apparently complete vindication 
of Bismarck’s policy of blood and iron. 

In the settlement of the war, however, 
statesmanship on the victor’s side had to 
give way to the inspirations of the military 
mind, preoccupied with the idea of the 
necessity of pushing home the knockout 
blow, the result being that instead of 
leaving a door open to the possibility of 
converting a defeated adversary into a 
potential friend and ally, as had been the 
ease in the settlement of the war with 
Austria, that door was closed, apparently 
forever, by the infliction on the other side 
of conditions which added to the bitterness 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 
of military defeat the loss of territory, 
originally, indeed, conquered from Ger- 
many, but since become a part of the living 
body of France, thereby creating in the 
feelings of a proud and warlike nation, 
accustomed to victory and preponderance, 
an ever-open sore, never to be healed until 
the day of revenge and restitution. 

Moreover, the phenomenal success of 
Bismarck’s policy of blood and iron, which 
in the short space of seven years had suc- 
ceeded in raising the small Kingdom of 
Prussia from the rank of a merely honor- 
ary great Power, so to speak, to the rank 
of one of the greatest and most powerful 
empires, had produced a decidedly dis- 
astrous effect upon the psychology of the 
German people, or rather of their officer 
and Junker caste, and perhaps even more 
pronouncedly of their intellectuals—writ- 
ers, professors, preachers, and so on—by 
developing among them a spirit of over- 
bearing pretentiousness and megalomania, 
which rendered Germany and her people 
more and more intensely disliked by all the 
world. 

The perennial historical struggle for 
supremacy between the Teuton and the 
Gaul had thus been temporarily decided in 
favor of the former, but under conditions 
which rendered its reopening in the fu- 
ture merely a question of time. The latent 
antagonism between France and Germany 
became the dominant element in European 
polities, consciously or subconsciously in- 
fluencing the policies of statesmen every- 
where and keeping alive the spark which 
some day was bound to be fanned into the 
flame of a general European war. 

But this is a subject of which I shall have 
to treat in another chapter. For the 
present I must return to a further develop- 
ment of the idea set forth above—namely, 
that aside from the general adoption of 
conscription by the great Powers of Conti- 
nental Europe the question of nationalities 
was in a great measure responsible for the 

catastrophal character assumed by the 
W orld War which was to come. 

We have seen how and by what means 
two great nations achieved their unifica- 
tion, though one of them, Italy, had not 
been completely successful, inasmuch as 
some Italian populations in Southern Tyrol, 
Istria with Triest and partly Dalmatia 
still remained under the sway of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, constituting what 
was known as Unredeemed Italy—lItalia 
Irredenta, the watchword of militant pa- 
triotism—the conquest of which was mani- 
festly the object of Italy’s participation in 
the World War. 

The numerous nationalities inhabiting 
the Balkan Peninsula—Slavs (Serbs, Croa- 
tians and Bulgarians), Greeks, Rumanians 
(Moldo-Wallachians) and Albanians—had 
been for centuries under Turkish domina- 
tion and in a state of latent revolt against 
their Turkish masters. The process of their 
liberation from the Turkish yoke had been 
very gradual! and had been achieved mainly 
through the instrumentality of Russia, 
whose claim to intervention was based 
partly on racial affinity with the Slavs, who 
constituted the majority of the population, 
partly on community of religious faith, not 
only the Slavs but also the Greeks and 
the Rumanians belonging to the Greco- 
Orthodox Church. 

The liberation of the Greeks was the first 
to be completed, by the creation of the 
independent Kingdom of Greece under the 
Treaty of Adrianople, concluded in 1829 
after Russia’s victory over Turkey, and 
by the London Convention of 1832, by 
which Greece was declared to be an inde- 

pendent kingdom under the protectorate 
a Russia, Great Britain and France, who 
had been acting more or less in concert 
throughout and whose united fleets, by the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet at Nava- 
rino, had dealt the first blow to Turkish 
power in the Peninsula. 
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As an illustration of the jealousies and 
bickerings prevailing among the three allied 
Powers I would mention that a foremost 
British statesman in announcing to the 
House of Commons the annihilation of the 
Turkish fleet by the united squadrons of 
the three Powers, called it ‘‘an untoward 
event.” 

The liberation of the Slavs from Turkish 
domination was entirely the work of 
Russia, not only unaided by any of the 
other Powers, but even to some extent 
opposed by some of them, from the general 
apprehension lest Russia’s influence might 
become too powerful on the Balkan Penin- 
sula. 

Thus when Russia, by the Treaty of 
San Stefano, had secured the liberation 
from Turkish vassalage of the principali- 
ties of Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro, 
and the organization of Bulgaria with what 
became known as Eastern Rumelia and 
part of Macedonia as a vassal principality, 
the Congress of Berlin, convened for the 
pu.pose of revising the Treaty of San 
Stefano at the instigation of Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain, cut in half the 
newly created principality of Bulgaria and 
abandoned Macedonia again to Turkish 
misrule, thereby creating in the Mace- 
donian question a perennial ferment likely 
at any time to inflame the passions of the 
rival nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula 
and furnishing food for the latent Austro- 
Russian antagonism. 

Another composite state presenting a 
conglomerate of various nationalities was 
Austria, or rather, as she was known until 
now, the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
since Hungary, after Austria’s defeat by 
Prussia in 1866, had succeeded in securing 
its semi-independence as a separate king- 
dom, united to Austria merely in the person 
of the common sovereign, the Emperor of 
Austria as King of Hungary. 

The majority of the population of the 
non-Hungarian half of the Dual Monarchy 
was composed of Slavs belonging to various 
branches of the Slav race— Poles, Ruthenes, 
Czechs, Moravians, Slovaks, Serbs, Croa- 
tians, Slovenes; some of them Roman 
Catholic, like the Czechs and Poles, some 
belonging to the Greco-Orthodox Church; 
politically, likewise, mostly at odds with 
each other, a circumstance which the Aus- 
trian Government's policy used to exploit 
in its own interest, practicing with more or 
less, mostly less, skill the ancient rule: 
“Divide et impera.” The result was that 
most of the Austrian Slavs, except, of course, 
the Poles, even the Czechs, took to co- 
quetting with Russian Slavophiles, finding 
willing response from that particular ele- 
ment of the Russian Intelligentzia, to some 
extent even favored by popularity-hunting 
parts of the ruling bureaucracy. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government, as 
might have been expected, retaliated by 
entertaining underhand relations with so- 
called Mazeppists, or Ukrainophiles in 
Russia, ready to conspire against the unity 
and welfare of their fatherland. These 
conditions, superadded to the forward pol- 
icy that some Russian agents with the con- 
nivance, or at least with the toleration, of 
their government were pursuing in the Slav 
countries of the Balkan Peninsula, which 
was considered to create a perennial menace 
to the security of the Dual Monarchy, con- 
tributed not a little toward embittering 
Austro-Russian relations. 

The populations of Polish nationality, 
owing official allegiance to three different 
states, were placed in a peculiarly difficult 
situation, always exposed to the danger, in 
case of a falling out among themselves of 
the three empires, of having to fight their 
own kin in the armies of the warring 
Powers. The Poles of Galicia, enjoying 
exclusively considerate treatment at the 
hands of the Austrian Government, be- 
cause they could usually be found willing 
to support the government's policy in its 
contentions with their rivals, the Czechs, 
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were as a rule loyal to Austria, the Vienna 
government in its turn leaving them a free 
hand and even favoring them in their op- 
pression of the “Ruthenian,” or, as it 
would now be called, “Ukrainian” part of 
the population of Eastern Galicia. The 
Poles of the kingdom and of the Polish 
provinces of Prussia were divided in their 
antipathies—there could hardly be any 
question of sympathies— between Germany 
and Russia—the balance being perhaps in 
favor of Russia, because the process of 
denationalization of the Poles was being 
carried on under Prussian rule with infi- 
nitely more system, energy and harshness 
than in Russian Poland, where harshness 
of the methods of Russification practiced 
by our bureaucracy was mitigated always 
by their inefficacy, sometimes by their 
ludicrous clumsiness, and generally by the 
inefficiency of the personnel intrusted with 
their application, its easy-going good na- 
ture so characteristic of the nation, and its 

easy accessibility, in its lower, very poorly 
paid grades, to blandishments of which 
the less said the better. 

From whichever point of view one chose 
to regard the question of Poland and the 
Polish nationality, it should have been 

perfectly plain to even the most blundering 
pannenannan that this question was 
destined to play a most important part in 
the development of coming events and 
would have demanded imperatively the 
most careful consideration and the most 
enlightened treatment at the hands of 
Russian statesmen if there had been any 
such at the head of affairs in the solemn 
hours of the, approach of the supreme 
crisis in the country’s history. 

Another condition connected with the 
question of nationalities was the growing 
estrangement between Russia and Ger- 
many. 

This had its source in the development 
of intellectual movements in both coun- 
tries — Pan-Slavism and Pan-German- 
ism—which, unchecked, were plainly des- 
tined to become equally fatal to both. The 
growing influence in both countries of 
these movements, supported by militaristi- 
cally thinking statesmanship, led to the 
conclusion of the Austro-German alliance, 
aimed at Russia and joined later by Italy; 
and then, as a counterpoise directed against 
Germany, of the Franco-Russian alliance. 

Thus wascreated thesystem of alliances 
completed by the Entente with Great 
Britain, Germany’s commercial, industrial 
and naval rival—which rendered the final 
outbreak of a general war, as soon as any 
two of the Powers concerned should fall 
out, automatically unavoidable. Inas- 

much as the Russia hi aters in Germany and 
the Germany haters in Russia—both 
parties representing small but noisy and 
powerful minorities—had contributed to 
bring about this result, they may both lay 
claim to having achieved the ruin and the 
destruction of their respective countries, 
whose greatness and prosperity a century 
and a half of peace and good will between 
them had helped to build up. 

I hope that in thus briefly reviewing the 
condition of things in Europe as I found it 
at the time when I was about to settle 
down in Paris, I have succeeded in making 
my readers see the reason why I was so 
profoundly impressed with the proximity 
of the outbreak of the general European 
war as to make up my mind to attempt the 
verily quixotic task of trying, single- 
handed and alone, to arrest by raising a 
voice of warning the fatal tendencies in our 
government circles which I felt convinced 
would end by landing us in an irreparable 
catastrophe. The several reasons why I 
considered the participation of Russia in a 
European war as being bound to end in a 
catastrophe I shall endeavor to explain 
in the following chapter. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighteenth of a series of 
articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear in 
an carly issue. 
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galloping cubes, which is played with dice, 
and is accompanied by peculiar terms and 
phrases such as “Come on, Big Dick!” 
and “Baby needs shoes.” Their pastimes 
did not, of course, interest me, and I also 
feared, from what I sometimes overheard, 
that they not infrequently made bets on 
the outcome; naturally I made no effort 
to become a party to such infamy. I was 
in fact occupied at the time with my own 


(Continued from Page 34) 


affairs, having found in the city six motion- 
picture theaters, each of which was run- 
ning a different serial picture on a different 
night in the week. 

These I discovered to be engrossing 
stories, though at times obviously impos- 
sible, and I found it quite a task to a 
up with their respective progresses, though 
they were extremely broadening to the 
mind, as well as instructive. 


iv 
HIS, then, was the situation when No- 
vember the eleventh brought the glad 
news of the capitulation of the treacherous 
Hun to the prowess of our arms. We had 
all been somewhat excited at the prospect 
of the signing of the armistice, and on the 
previous Thursday a rumor was freely cir- 
culated that the terms had actually been ac- 
cepted. Lacking official confirmation from 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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Continued from Page 72) 
our office, however, it was not widely be- 
lieved, and E astville was spared the mortifi- 
cation of having celebrated the signing of 
the pact before that event actually took 
place. 

It had been arranged that the time gun 
should fire from the Fortress on the official 
receipt of the news. When, therefore, on the 
morning of Monday, November the elev- 
enth, I was wakened at about four A. M. by 
the noise of many factory whistles I re- 
strained my enthusiasm until about an 
hour later, when the sound of the gun 
plainly reached my ears. I heard the signal 
repeated, and at once leaped from my 
couch in glee. 

“Hurrah!” I cried aloud. ‘‘Hurrah! The 
cruel war is over!” 

And hastily donning my dressing gown, 
which was given to me on my twentieth 
birthday by my aunt, and is of red flannel 
witha white-and-blue cord, I hammered on 
the wall of the suite where my two Amer- 
ican friends were lodged. 

I received, however, no reply, and so I 
hurried into the hall and knocked loudly 
upon their door. Still receiving no answer 
I turned the handle and, finding the door 
open, I went in. Of course in ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would not have intruded, but 
the occasion was at least unusual. 

I found them in their respective beds 
quite sound asleep, and I called them aloud 
by name. Then, when they did not reply, 
I shook each of them by the shoulder. 

It was Sergeant Cassatt who first wak- 
ened. He turned over on his side and gazed 
at me for some moments. Then he said 
sleepily: ‘‘Where’s the fire?” 

“There is no fire, my good friend,” I 
called to him joyfully. ‘‘Wake up! The 
brutal Hun has capitulated. The war is 
over.” 

“Then,” he said, holding stubbornly to 
his first mistaken impression, “‘if there isn’t 
a fire what the h—1 do you mean by coming 
here in a fire Aa shirt waking me up?” 

But I was so enthusiastic I was not to be 
lightly rebuffed, even by profanity. 

At this moment Sergeant Bailey also 
turned over and opened his eyes. 

“‘What’s the riot about?” he said. 

“It’s old Thank-You-Please,” replied 
Cassatt, sitting up in bed and yawning and 
rumpling his hair, which was beginning to 
grow decently once more. ‘‘He says the 
cruel war is over, and the brutal Hun has 
capitulated. What shall we do with him?” 

“Put the poor nut out,” said Bailey, 
most unkindly, I thought, since my only 
aim was to please. 

I could see, however, that Morpheus still 
had them in his grip. The sandman had 
not yet departed from their eyes. 

“it’s true!” I insisted, dancing up. and 
down in the middle of the room. ‘‘ Listen 
to the pealing bells and the shrieking sirens. 
The gun has fired. The war is over. Come 
on and get up!” 

“Shrieking sirens is right,” said Bailey. 
“How do they expect a chap, to get his 
proper sleep, making that row? 

‘“Who could think of slee pon a morning 
like this?” I chaffed him. ‘‘Come on. Get 
up! I'll sing God Save the King. That will 
wake you up.’ 

“Very likely,” said Cassatt; “but if you 
start to sing God Save the King in here 
you'll never wake up again. I am as patri- 
otic as you are, but there’s a limit.” 

I have to confess that I was somewhat 
disheartened, but feeling that I should 
make due and proper allowances for their 
sleepy condition I said nothing, but went to 
the window. Already, though it was not 
yet six o’clock, there were several pedes- 
trians and two automobiles abroad. The 
automobiles had wash boilers and various 
tin things of that nature attached. As they 
drove madly up and down the street they 
made quite a clamor. There was also a 
small boy or youth on a bicycle, with a tin 
pan attached behind, and he was vigor- 
ously pedaling to and fro. It was an inspir- 
ing sight, and my enthusiasm returned. 

“‘Let’s get dressed and go out and make 
a jolly row,” I said. ‘‘Come along, you 
fellows! Let’s celebrate!” 

They had both wakened by now, and in- 
deed sleep was out of the question what with 
the noise of the factory whistles and the 
sirens on the ships in the harbor and the 
pedestrians and the automobiles and all. 
It was Serge ant Cassatt who next spoke. 

“Say, Bill,” he remarked, addressing 


Bailey, whom he always called Bill, though 
his given name was, I believe, Horace— 
‘say, Bill —think of Broadway at this 
moment! 


” 
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“Wow!” said Sergeant Bailey, who was 
sitting on the side ot his bed drawing on his 
socks. ‘*Wow! —'s bells,” he con- 
tinued; “what Sole you give to be there?” 

“Every d—n thing I’ve got or ever 
expect to have,”’ replied Sergeant Cassatt, 
apparently overcome by the thought. 
“Think,” he continued, ‘‘of all the places 
in the world, we have to be caught here, on 
this day. Holy bald-headed cheese!” he 
said. ‘What luck!” 

Such was their daily conversation, inter- 
spersed with strange oaths, and advancing 
the most remarkable views. I attempted at 
once to cheer them up. 

“‘Come, come,” I said, ‘‘do not be so 
disheartened. Are we downhearted? No! 
I can understand that you will miss your 
Broadway, but let us celebrate as well as 
we may. Come!” 

“And what,” asked Sergeant Bailey, who 
was still struggling with his socks, ‘what 
would you suggest by way of a celebration?” 

I confess that I was taken aback, for I 
had formed no plan. 

‘Let us at least go out and mingle with 
the joyful crowds on the street,”’ I said 
after thought. ‘‘We will call for three 
cheers for the King, and perhaps we can 
buy a flag and wave it.” 

“‘Good idea,” said Sergeant Cassatt. 
“Three of us waving one flag. Good 
comedy.” 

And to my amazement he turned back to 
his bed. 

“Go ahead and mingle,” he said. ‘I’m 
going to get my sleep.” 

And after a few moments’ hesitation Ser- 
geant Bailey also returned to his couch, 
with his socks still on his feet, telling me 
only to be sure and close the door as I went 
out. 

But I was not thus easily defeated in my 
determination to enter fully into the spirit 
of the occasion, and I quickly dressed and 
went out upon the street myself, where I 
joined the eager throng, which was now 
excitedly discussing the tremendous event 
upon the sidewalks. I met several ac- 
quaintances, and purchased a flag and a tin 
horn decorated in the national colors, which 
I blew lustily, and in fact generally joined 
in the gayety until my wrist watch warned 
me that if I were to breakfast and reach the 
office in time to sign in at the proper mo- 
ment I must speed my footsteps. 

At the office I found both Bailey and 
Cassatt, apparently not in the least moved 
by the stirring events which were transpir- 
ing, and interested only in speculation as to 
when it would be possible for them to 
secure their discharges and return to the 
United States. I had so often read that the 
Americans were a volatile and rather excit- 
able race that I was somewhat disappointed 
by their utter failure to show any enthusi- 
asm at the great news. I had thought 
better of them. 

It was, I fear, a somewhat disrupted day 
at headquarters. No one, indeed, was very 
inclined for the common round of the daily 
tasks while matters of such tremendous 
import were pending. The lady stenogra- 
phers were given a half holiday, and as for 
the rest of us we were allowed much more 
freedom than was usual; in fact, at about 
four o’clock everyone was prepared to go 
home for the day. 

I was myself engaged in oiling and clean- 
ing my typewriting machine, having no 
more pressing task, when Se rgeant Cassatt, 
who had been engaged with the colonel, 
entered the room, and remarked to Ser- 
ase Bailey: ‘‘Some guys have all the 
luck 

A ‘eryptic sentence, which I did not par- 
ticularly notice at the time. The conversa- 
fion then continued, the while I plied my 
brushes industriously, barely hearing the 
words, and attaching no significance to 
them 

‘*Meaning which?” 

“The Old Man”—he meant of course 
the general, to whom it was their custom 
thus disrespectfully to refer—‘‘is in there 
with Forsom. He’s giving a party to- 
night, and old John Barleycorn will be the 
guest of honor.” 

“Tell me.” 

“‘The Old Man was telling Forsom he’s 
got a case of wet goods coming in on the 
night train. He says he’s looking for some 
trustworthy person to send after them.” 

‘Volunteers for perilous work, forward! 
Why don’t you go?” 

“*T thought of offering, and then I caught 
Forsom’s eye, and I thought again. That 
old bird sure can look an earful.” 

“T’'ll say he can. Nothing cooking for 
us, then. Sacred Egyptian cat! What a 
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chance in this man’s town though. A case, 
did you say?” 

i gathered that; or maybe three cases; 
I don’t know. Some well-known names 
were mentioned. The Haig Brothers and 
J. Walker and others. My tongue was out 
a yard. Forsom chased me. He must have 
seen that I was cracking under the strain.” 

“It ain’t right. There’d ought to be a 
law against it.” 

Thus aimlessly their talk ran, being with- 
out meaning to me, though apparently 
quite intelligible to their minds. “y was idly 
turning this thought over in my mind, re- 
calling the incident of the Tower of Babel, 
when I was brought back to present affairs 
quite sharply as the buzzer rang three 
times, which was my signal. 

When I entered Colonel Forsom’s room 
the general was there. I was, of course, pre- 
pared for this, and I came smartly to 
attention. 

‘*Perkins,’’ Colonel Forsom said, ‘‘I have 
a job for you. The general is expecting 
some important packages by the evening 
train. You will take a taxicab and go to the 
station and receive them, taking them with 
you to the hotel, where you will deliver 
them to the clerk for the general. Do you 
understand ? ‘bg 

“Yes, sir,’ 
structions. 

‘That is correct,” said the general. “If 
they should ask you questions at the sta- 
tion you will say that the packages are 
important military business for me per- 
sonally. You understand?” 

“Very good, sir,” I said. 

“You are quite sure he's safe, colonel?” 
asked the general. 

“Safe as a newborn babe,” said the 
colonel, which was, I thought, rather a 
strange speech; but I was so excited at the 
opportunity to carry out an important mis- 
sion for the general himself that I gave the 
matter no further consideration. Such a 
chance did not often come within the scope 
of my duties, and I was determined to fulfill 
it faithfully, come what might. 

Injudicious it may have been for me to 
speak of my mission outside the office of the 
D. A. A. and Q. M. G., and I must accept 
whatever just censure may be visited upon 
me for that error. It will surely be under- 
stood, however, that I was led to this action 
because of my enthusiasm for the task in- 
trusted to my care and by my natural sense 
of pride at being chosen for so delicate and 
important a task. Upon my return to our 
office | informed both Sergeant Bailey and 
Sergeant Cassatt of the honor which had 
been done me. Their reception of the news 
was typical of their peculiar mentalities. 

Can you beat it?” remarked Sergeant 
Cassatt; and said Sergeant Bailey: ‘It’s 
better to be born lucky than handsome,” 

‘But it don’t mean anything in his 
young life,’’ Cassatt then remarked. 

“Oh, I suppose not,”’ said Sergeant 
Bailey, and then asked of me: ‘Do you 
know what is in the parcel you are going to 
get?” 

‘**Most certainly,” I replied. ‘‘There are 
important military documents for the gen- 
eral.” 

**My sacred Italian aunt!” said Cassatt; 
and Bailey hummed two lines of some 
vapid ballad which he often sang round the 
office for no apparent reason. They went: 


’ I said, and recited the in- 


Hang crape upon the door, mother, 
From the neck up he is dead. 


The obvious absurdity of anyone’s being 
dead only from the neck up apparently 
never even occurred to him, such was his 
unthinking manner of conducting himself 
in his lighter mements. 


Vv 
FTER we had all left the office, much 


before our usual time, | saw no more of 
these two until, surprisingly, I encountered 
them as I rode in my taxicab to the South 
Terminal that evening. Rather unexpect- 
edly the night train from the West was on 
time, and as I descended and instructed 
the chauffeur to await my return I observed 
Cassatt entering another automobile which 
was drawn alongside the wooden runway, 
in the interior of which I could observe 
Sergeant Bailey already seated. I called a 
friendly greeting to them, but apparently 
neither of them noticed me, for they paid 
no attention and their conveyance at once 
drove rapidly away. 

I thought no more of the incident. 
Neither did I attach any particular signifi- 
cance to the remark of the expressman who 
handed me across the counter upon my 
request a rectangular package plainly 
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addressed to the general, saying ‘‘ What's 
the big idea that it takes a blooming regi- 
ment to fetch a couple of parcels?” or words 
to that effect. As a matter of fact I was 
absorbed in the successful discharge of my 
important task and so took no notice of the 
fellow, allowing his words to pass, as the 
saying is, in at one ear and out at the other. 
I found the parcel quite large and heavy, 
but I managed to convey it to my taxicab 
without much difficulty, and drove at once 
to the hotel, where I delivered my burden 
to the person at the desk, instructing him 
sarefully to arrange for its delivery at once 
to the general. Satisfied then that my task 
was well done I returned on foot to my 
rooms. 

Upon entering the large hall I became at 
once aware that there was something un- 
usual afoot. Sounds of revelry by night 
came from the quarters of Messrs, Cassatt 
and Bailey; and thinking perhaps that 
they had taken to heart my sivian to make 
the best of what after all was a legitimate 
occasion for mirth and laughter, I knocked 
upon their door, actuated by no spirit of 
idle curiosity, and intending indeed to do no 
more than offer my congratulations upon 
their change of heart. This, however, was 
not to be. In answer to my knock Sergeant 
Bailey appeared, 

‘It's the mayor of Middle Musselbur- 
rah,”’ he called over his shoulder, 

Absurd, of course. As a matter of fact, 
as is known, I have not yet even attained 
the dignity of a town councilor, but what 
may happen later remains to be seen, 

“Bring him in,” said Sergeant Cassatt 
from the interior of the room, 

“In a minute,” replied Sergeant Bailey, 
and closed the door. Then taking me by 
the arm he led ” aside. *‘ Well, old Secret 
Service,” he said, “did you put through 
your vital task?” 

Sensing at once that he was asking me of 
the message I had carried to the general, I 
assured him that all was well. 

“Great stuff,” he remarked, and then 
asked me if I were disengaged for the rest 
of the evening. 

It had been my intention to go abroad 
and join again in the merry revel upon the 
street—only, of course, in a discreet and 
proper manner. Otherwise I had made no 
plans. Ace ordingly I thus informed him, 

**Shucks!"’ he remarked to this. ‘‘ We've 
got that beaten forty ways from the jack. 
Come along in and meet the gang. Be a 
regular guy for once.’ 

I observed then that I was pleased to see 
that he and his boon companion had de- 
cided at last to accept my advice. 

“Whatadvice?” heasked me, remarkably. 

“*My advice to make the best of circum- 
stances, and seize what opportunities may 
be at hand for innocent enjoyment of so 
tremendous an occasion,” I said. 

“Oh! Sure! I get you. You're right, 
too, kid. I'll say you are. You've got the 
right idea, Seize the opportunities at hand. 
You said it! Shake!” 

He extended his hand, which I grasped, 
and we shook hands warmly. Thus, arm in 
arm, we entered their rooms, 

There were a number of people present, 
even at that early hour. As we entered, 
two civilians, Messrs. Williams and Sharp, 
cable operators, who occupied rooms on the 
same floor, were exchanging light conversa- 
tion with Lieutenant Wangrove, a returned 
officer, in one corner. Corporal Wangrove, 
a brother of the lieutenant, was also among 
those present. He was employed in the 
Central Registry. There were also a num- 
ber of the sergeants and staff sergeants 
from other headquarters offices there, and 
two naval officers, one of the British fleet 
and another in the uniform of the American 
navai flying corps. 

“This, gentlemen,” said Sergeant Bailey, 
“is one of Middle Musselburrah's most ster- 
ling citizens. He leads the Bible Class, and 
he has never robbed a bank. Have you, 
Perkins?” 

“Certainly not,” I said at once. 

“You see, he admits it. I may say, how- 
ever, in passing, that my partner, Sergeant 
Cassatt, and I have hopes of him. We 
think that with training he might be made 
regular. There are times when we are al- 
most convinced that he is human. Be good 
to him, gentlemen; though he doesn’t know 
it he is the deus ex machina, the god in the 
buzz wagon, the guy who put the rum in 
romance.” 

In these strange though characteristic 
phrases, then, he introduced me to the 
merry assemblage, and I at once proceeded 
to make myself friendly with the company. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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HERE is a spirited distinctiveness in the Anderson 
Four-Passenger Sport Touring. Its smart, rakish 
lines are indicative of its power and speed. It is a 
car you will be proud to park at the golf links or club. 


Yet it is a car for business too, and in thick traffic, or when 
there is an appointment to be kept, it will serve you faithfully 
and dependably. 

The flawless beauty of the Anderson is the result of over thirty 
years’ experience in quality coach building. If you could personally 
go through the Anderson factories and see how Anderson bodies 
are built—what painstaking skill is devoted to each step in 
their manufacture from the time the oak and ash are received from 
Anderson-owned lumberlands down to the last deft touch—we 
know you would agree when we say that the Anderson is a master- 
piece of body construction. As to comfort, one hundred and 
twenty inch wheel base, extra long springs and soft cushions of 
genuine leather guarantee luxurious physical ease. 
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The motor is the new 7-R Continental, responsive to the 
slightest touch of the throttle, master of the hills and designed 
to get utmost power from low-grade fuel. A deep heavy frame, 
Rayfield Carburetor, Remy starting and lighting and complete 
equipment—these and other features make the Anderson leader 
of its field. Write for De Luxe Catalog. 
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(Continued from Page 75) 

I attached myself to Lieutenant Wan- 
grove, and talked for some time with him 
of happenings on the Western front. I may 
say, without seeming to boast, that he was 
amazed at my familiarity with conditions 
in the war zone; in fact, he even went so far 
as to say that I knew more about the 
trenches than he had ever imagined pos- 
sible, though he had been in them for 
almost three years. 

So interested indeed did I become in our 
conversation that I was quite unaware of 
what was passing in the room among our 
companions, and it was not until Sergeant 
Bailey approached the corner where we 
were comfortably established on his bed, 
bearing with him a tumbler half full of 
some dark liquid, that I was brought to 
understand that refreshments were the 
order of the day. 

“It’s your turn, Perkins,” he said, ad- 
dressing me. ‘“‘Hurry up. We need the 
glass. Drink hearty!” 

“But what is it?” I inquired, very 
naturally. 

“Manna from heaven upon an arid 
waste,”’ was his reply. ‘‘ Liquid ambrosia. 
The drink of the gods. Otherwise known 
to the initiated as a Manhattan; and, let 
me tell you, dog-gone seldom met with in 
this des olate desert. Drink it. It won't 
bite you, 

I wish to make it quite clear here that 
my compliance with his request without 
further ado was entirely mechanical. The 
liquid which he offered to me thus, in a 
thick glass which I am quite sure was 
normally used as a receptacle for tooth- 
brushes, was in fact not unlike the root beer 
which we sometimes brought into the office 
from the little shop just outside the gate of 
the headquarters yard. It gave out a faint 
eductive aroma, which sounded for me, 
alas, unfamiliar as I am with the demon 
rum in its more sinister aspects, no note of 
warning. Obviously there were others to 
drink after me, and there was a need for 
polite haste. So engrossed had I been in 
my discussion with Lieutenant Wangrove 
that I had been, as I have said, entirely 
oblivious of what might have transpired 
since my entrance into the room. In short, 
refreshment was offered to me, a guest, by 
my host. I took it. I ask, in all tended 
am I therefore to be held up to the scorn of 
Middle Musselburrahians as an intoxicated 
reprobate, a willful sinner lost to all sense 
of righteousness in conduct? Surely the 
answer must be “No!” 

In any event I accepted the proffered 
glass and hastily gulped down its contents. 
The flavor, though not in the least like the 
root beer to which I had been accustomed, 
was not unpleasant, though I thought per- 
haps a little more sugar might have added 
to its attractiveness. I handed the empty 
glass back to Sergeant Bailey. 

“Over the hot se nds,” he said with seem- 
ing irrelevance. ‘‘ How does it taste?” 

“Very nice indeed,” I said, quite as 
much, I firmly maintain, because of my 
proper desire to act with a decent courtesy 
toward my host as because of any real im- 
pression which the flavor of the concoction 
had made upon my palate. 

Whereupon Bailey seized the glass and 
took it eway, returning a moment later with 
a further libation, which he handed to 
Lieutenant Wangrove. 

“Put her away, loot,” he said, a form of 
address, by the way, which I could not 
approve. I thought it not only disrespect- 
ful but also showing a marked unfamiliar- 
ity with the niceties of pronunciation, since 
we do not fall into the error—which is, I 
understand, common in the United States 
of speaking the word “‘lieutenant” as if it 
were spelled “lootenant,” but rather pro- 
nounce it “‘leftenant’’—which is, of course, 
correct. 

““Cheero!”’ remarked my companion, 
and drank his refreshment immediately, 
smacking his lips and exhibiting every sign 
of plea sure. 

‘Some drink!”” he remarked to me, 

‘T hese chaps certainly struck it lucky 

“It is very nice »,” I said. 

“He can sure ly mix ‘em,”’ said Lieuten- 
ant Wangrove, referring, I suppose, to 
Sergeant Bailey. 

I agreed with him politely, and we en- 
tered then upon a discussion of the two 
Americans, in the course of which some- 
thing which I said must have been misun- 
derstood, for, quite suddenly and for no 
apparent reason, Lieutenant Wangrove 
began to laugh and, turning over on the 
bed, kicked his heels in the air in a fashion 
which I thought quite undignified for an 
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officer. Indeed so violent did his spasms 
become that I feared he was about to have | 
an attack of some kind, and only the arrival 
of Sergeant Cassatt with a further ration of 
the Manhattan drink enabled him to re- 
cover. 

“Take this chap away from me,” he said 
between gasps, ‘‘ before I choke to death.” 

“T’ll fix him,”’ remarked Sergeant Cas- 
satt, and offered me also some of the drink, 
which he was now serving in a shaving 
mug 

From this point on I must regretfully 
admit my recollection of the evening's 
proceedings is not entirely clear, though 
certain incidents are quite indelibly reg- 
istered in my memory. I mean that I have 
a more or less confused remembrance of the 
entire affair, with one or two sharp points 
of clarity which stand forth boldly in my 
mind. This condition of mentality, due, of 
course, to the potent liquid which I had 
been so blindly led into accepting, is some- 
what of a handicap in my self-appointed 
task of faithfully recording my unfortun:te 
adventures on this particular night. But, 
nevertheless, I shall do my best to continue 
buoyed up by the recollection that no man 
can do more. 

I remember that shortly after this I was 
somewhat amazed to find that there were 
other people in the room who were perfect 
strangers to me; in fact,every time I loo!.ed 
round I seemed to observe someone I h: 
not before noticed. It was rather as if ve 
place had some fatal magnetic attractio 
for the entire male population of the ¢ ity. 
I felt that since I was in a sense associated 
with the hosts it was my duty to see that 
these visitors were properly welcomed, and 
I can recall that I passed from one to the 
other as rapidly as possible, shaking hands 
with each one, and inviting them to make 
themselves at home and have a jolly time 

I can recall also that I suddenly observed 
that the Manhattan drink was being mixed 
almost continuously by Sergeants Bailey 
and Cassatt, who in their shirt sleeves were 
busily engaged with some half dozen bot- 
tles at the table. From each bottle in turn 
they would pour a portion of its contents 
into the tumbler, and then, inverting the 
shaving mug over its mouth, would shake 
the ingredients together rapidly for some 
considerable time. I was much interested 
in the process, and offered my assistance, 
making known my idea that possibly a 
little sugar would help the flavor. I recall 
that I met with scant encouragement, and 
indeed after a second attempt to make my- 
self of use, I was taken by Corporal Wan- 
grove and flung with some violence upon 
the bed, where he and his brother and sev- 
eral others sat upon my recumbent form | 
for several minutes, and Lieutenant Wan- 
grove sternly told me that no amateurs 
were needed; which I thought was rather HOSIER y 
unkind, it being my sole idea to help the 
jollification along. 


I recall also that after a time the mixing 66 J) y Ps P ey ph 
of the Manhattan drink ceased, and there- | Be Su) C They A) eC T) He 


after refreshment which was taken direct . 
Shape Number 564” 


from its native bottle became the rule. Of 








this I found myself mos t enamored — a pale- 
yellow liquid something like dry ginger ale 
in color, and not unlike cider in taste, which 
I discovered afterward, to my amazeme nt, 
was champagne. Of this celebrated wine I 
had, of course, heard, but it is my personal 
opinion that it has been greatly over- 
advertised, doubtless by the French, who 
are given to the vice of exaggeration. Be sure they are TRUE SHAPE, 


It was while one of these bottles of the ‘ oe ; 
champagne wine was being passed round because I do so like their beautiful 
lustre and shapeliness. 


that the noise of a band assailed our ears 

from the street, and thus made us aware - we : 

that the hastily organized parade in cele- You, too, W il] alw avs Wear | RI Ek 

bration of the downfall of the bestial Hun AD : Pag 

was approaching. There was an imme- SHAPE Number 564 after you have 
worn your first pair. They are made 


diate rush for the windows, and much con- 
right, that’s why they wear right. 


Yes, the hosiery with the cross 
stitch at the garter top that 
prevents those unsightly runs. 


fusion, in which I found myself—with a 
bottle of the French wine in my hand 

hanging far over the window ledge and in 
imminent. di anger of being thrown into the 
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street, except for the fact that leaning over ath wap, I 

me were two or three members of our merry abl ~ A 

company, whose weight made it quite im- RU] JAPE> TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY 
possible for me to move in any direction, So PHILADELPHIA 


save to wave my arms. 

Naturally we all applauded the parade, 
more especially the nursing sisters and the 
wounded heroes who accompanied them, 
and it is this incident which is to blame, of 
course, for the unjustifiable report that I 
was responsible for emptying a bottle of the 
champagne wine over the head of the 
mayor as he passed under our window in 
his automobile. It is possible indeed that 
the worthy gentleman may have been 
sprinkled by a few drops of the wine, but, 
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if so, the act was purely involuntary upon 
my part, and solely the result of the unfor- 
tunate position into which the circum- 
stances had forced me. 

After the parade had passed most of us 
withdrew from the windows, but Messrs. 
Williams and Sharp, the cable operators, 
who had procured from some source a 
quantity of paper in narrow strips _ 
wound upon a spool, which they called « 
tape, remained, unwinding these aan 
upon the heads of the crowds which 
thronged the sidewalks below, and appar- 
ently enjoying the proceeding greatly; and 
it was indeed ludicrous to watch the efferts 
of the happy people on the street to grasp 
the fluttering ends of the so-called tape. 

It is true also that the manager of the 
five-and-ten-cent store which was imme- 
diately below our rooms came up and 
begged us to stop unwinding the tape, 
stating that he feared for his plate-glass 
windows. I do not for a moment admit, 
however, as has been said, that I referred 
to this gentleman as a crab or that I urged 
him to have a drink and forget his troubles. 
Those were the words of Sergeant Cassatt. 
I mereiy poured out a glass of the French 
wine for the newcomer, and pointed out to 
him that even did his windows give in 
under the surging impetus of the crowd he 
would find his insurance ample compensa- 
tion; which straightforward businesslike 
presentation of the case had, in fact, much 
weight with him, since he stayed with us 
and even joined in the tape-throwing pas- 
times of the cable operators himself, and 
that with considerable zest. 

Eventually the supply of paper gave 
out, and since the parade was long since 
past those of our party who had been en- 
gaged in this amusement returned into the 
room, and we furthered our innocent en- 
joyment with some songs. I have to admit 
that a favorite with all was the vulgar par- 
ody upon a popular ballad of the time, 
which had been written by Sergeant Cas- 
satt, following the hair-cutting incident 
already referred to, and which went some- 
what after this fashion: 


We have a bald sergeant major ; 
Also a bald G. OC 
And when they see hair on a poor rank-and- 
filer 
It makes them as mad as can be. 
It's true that a haircut’s expensive, 
But why should a poor soldier care, 
When without any cost, 
By the G. S. M., bossed, 
The janitor butchers your hair? 


Needless to say, in the singing of this 
offensive and ribald verse I took no part; 
in fact, except as one of the chorus which 
repeated the words of various patriotic se- 
lections, I took little part in the singing at 
all, since the whole party refused remark- 
ably to allow me to render the charming 
ballad Sing Me to Sleep, which is my favor- 
ite among the secular music of the day. 

I can recall, however, that the proper in- 
ternational amenities were maintained, and 
that after we had all sung The Soldiers of 
the Queen and The Gallant Little Lads in 
Navy Blue we sang also, led by the Amer- 
ican naval officer, a song which begins 
‘We're on our way to Helgoland,” which 
has some relation to the prowess of the 
United States Navy in the great war; and 
another one called We Don’t Want the 
Bacon, for which Sergeants Cassatt and 
Bailey seemed to have a remarkable affec- 
tion-- both of which ditties are, as I under- 
stand it, quite American in thought and 
sentiment, and also very tuneful, though it 
was my impression that in the first-named 
melody undue stress was laid by many of 
the singers upon the first syllable of the 
word “Helgoland,”’ which gave it a pro- 
fane interpretation, which | am sure was 
not the intention of the composers. 

It was only natural that after some time 
we all felt an instinctive urge, if 1 may so 
phrase it, to seek the outside air; and ac- 
cordingly we marched from the Peters 
Building into the street, where our appear- 
ance created somewhat of a sensation. 
Headed by our two American hosts we all 
paraded for some time up and down East- 
ern Street, which is, of course, the main 
thoroughfare. Amazingly there were very 
few people about, but it is the Eastville cus- 
tom to retire early, and it was then fully 
ten-thirty o'clock. 

I am quite unable to describe exactly 
what transpired during the next thirty 
minutes or so, but I have certainly no 
recollection of being concerned in the roll- 
ing of the rubbish receptacles down the 
Montcalm Street hill; nor do I believe that 
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I aided in transporting the wooden Indian 
from the front of the cigar store to the 
steps of the City Hall. I remember indeed 
that some members of our party moved a 
piano case from an alley beside a music 
warehouse and completely blocked the en- 
trance to a barber shop with it, because I 
can recall that I remonstrated with them 
on the matter, pointing out clearly that 
such a procedure involved a tremendous 
amount of labor for comparatively small 
results. I have a clear recollection also that 
some others took a bulletin board from in 
front of a newspaper office and stood it in 
front of a show case placed outside a de- 
partment store, in which there was an em- 
barrassing display of ladies’ hosiery, quite 
indecently exhibited upon wax models of 
the lower limbs; but as to this I claim 
firmly that the step was a wise one, it being 
my conviction that such displays border 
upon the obscene, and cannot but have an 
evil effect upon the morals of the youth of 
the town. 

I remember also that Sergeant Bailey 
removed from the front of the Royal Shoe 
Hospital and Shine Parlor a large Greek 
flag, which he draped round his shoulders 
after the fashion of a cape, stating that only 
Allied flags should be allowed to be dis- 
played at such a time, a patriotic instinct in 
which I could not but concur. It is true also 
that my sergeant’s cane became in some 
way broken during the course of the eve- 
ning, but I cannot admit that the mere 
breakage of the cane is any proof that I 
hammered upon the hoardings with it, and 
called for three cheers for the King. I gm 
quite sure that no court of law would take 
that view for a moment. 
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T WAS, I am quite sure, as we were re- 

turning to the Peters Building, with the 
idea of partaking of a little further refresh- 
ment before disbanding our party, that I 
encountered Sergeant Smith, of the mili- 
tary police, who was later responsible for 
the circulation of these vile slanders upon 
my good name among the citizens of Mid- 
dle Musselburrah. 

He it was who halted me, as we passed 
him, and warned me that I had best take 
heed to my conduct. 

“You're for it,’ he told me quite ab- 
ruptly. ‘All h—l’s loose in this town to- 
night, and if what I hear is right the best 
thing you can do is to go to bed so I'll 
know where to find you.’ 

“*What do you mean?”’ I asked. 

Indeed I was es nd righteously so. 

“T don’t want to put you in the clink,” 
he replied, ‘‘but if you wasn’t a friend of 
mine, and if you didn’t come from my 
home town I'd take a chance. You'll get 
yours to-morrow any way. 

‘Fellow!” I said, ‘I am afraid you are 
under the influence of the demon rum.” 

‘“‘Not much,” he told me. ‘But I ain't 
afraid you are. Your breath’d make a 
brewery jealous. Beat it, before I put you 
where I know you'll be safe.” 

In my indignation at being thus slandered 
I was reduced almost to tears. In the 
meanwhile my companions, noting that I 
was delayed, returned and rallied round 
me, led, I am pleased to be able to state, 
by Lieutenant Wangrove, whose uniform 
had its natural effect upon my detractor. 

““What’'s the matter?” he asked. 

“This man is thre vatening to arrest me, 
I told him. ‘He charged me with being 
intoxicated.’ 

“I[mpossible!’’ put in Sergeant Cassatt. 
‘He hasn't had more than ten drinks all 
evening, to my personal knowledge.” 

*That’s all right,”’ said Smith. “Some of 
you chaps think you're mighty clever, but 
if you think you can get away with robbing 
the Old Man of his booze and putting the 
whole b--y town on the blink you've got 
another think coming. Wait till you go be- 
fore the general in the morning. He’ll give 
you a gold watch.’ 

Now all this, of course, was as so much 
Greek to me. The impression grew upon 
me that the man was intoxicated, and I was 
on the point of advising him to return 
quietly to his quarters when Sergeant Cas- 
satt clutched me by the arm and drew me 
away 

‘Time for the 
“Rally round, men! 

And strangely enough he led me not 
toward our rooms but back over the route 
we had traversed, the rest following. 

“Might as well have it over with now as 
any time,” he said to Sergeant Bailey, who 
walked on my other side. “If the Old Man 
sleeps on it we'll have a tougher session.” 


show -down,” he said. 
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“You said it!’”’ was Sergeant Bailey’s 
remark, and we went on our way, while I 
struggled as best I could in silence with the 
problem which confused my brain. It was 
apparent that something was wrong, but of 
the enormity of the entire proceeding I had 
still no inkling. 

We made our way, then, to the hotel 
where the general was quartered, though 
with what object I could not possibly di- 

vine. Our entrance was somewhat unusual, 
he in my mental confusion I neglected to 
step out of my compartment in the revolv- 
ing door at the proper moment, and becom- 
ing still more confused was carried round 
several times by the impetus of those who 
came behind me, so that finally dashing 
suddenly forward I came unaccountably in 
contact with the edge of the door, and 
tripped, severely bruising my forehead in 
the fall. My confusion was further in- 
creased as I picked myself up and observed 
that the general himself, with Colonel 
Forsom and Major Talbot, his aide-de-camp 
was standing in the center of the rotunda. 
The rest of our party, which now included 
only the two Americans, Bailey and Cas- 
satt, Lieutenant Wangrove and the Amer- 
ican naval officer, were standing very stiffly 
at attention before him. I therefore com- 
posed myself as best I could and also sprang 
to attention with them. I could not but ob- 
serve that he was apparently in a state of 
great excitement. 

““What’s all this mean?” he asked very 
sharply, addressing Lieutenant Wangrove. 

“T understand, sir, that these men have 
some explanations which they wish to 
make to you personally.” 

I am not sure that I should characterize 
an exclamation made by a major general 
as a snort, but I cannot find another word 
which will convey my meaning exactly. I 
have to write therefore that the general 
snorted. As to face, he was quite purple. 

“I would suggest the writing room,” said 
Major Talbot, and we adjourned conse- 
quently to the small room at the side of the 
entrance, 

It was entirely deserted. Major Talbot 
carefully closed the door. 

I now come to that part of my tale which 
I must from force of circumstances abbre- 
viate to some degree. Not only is it quite 
beyond me to reproduce here or on any 
written page the remarkable profanity 
which was forthcoming from a certain 
party to that memorable interview, but so 
bewildered and beset was my brain by the 
astounding revelations which burst sud- 
denly upon me from every side, that verily 
and in truth I had no cognizance of what 
was transpiring for the greater part of the 
time. I gleaned the impression that all the 
officers of the general's staff present were 
in a high state of indignation, and that 
the specious pleas of those two miserable 
wretches, Cassatt and Bailey, were quite 
unavailing to stem the wrath of the gen- 
eral. Indeed had it not been for the inter- 
cession of Lieutenant Wangrove and the 
American naval officer, whose name to this 
day I have not learned, it would have gone 
hard indeed with us. 

Briefly the tale there unfolded was this: 
The important package which I had been 
commissioned to fetch from the station for 
the general was, it appears, nothing more 
important than a case of assorted alcoholic 
liquors, intended, I take it, to provide for 
the general's table the stimulants which he 
could not publicly secure. Moreover, orig- 
inally there had been three of these pack- 
ages. The cunning Americans surmising in 
some strange fashion exactly what were the 
contents of these parcels had forestalled me 
at the station, and had willfully appropri- 
ated to their own use two of them, signing 
in wick*d forgery my name to the express- 
man’s sheets. I gathered also that the con- 
tents of the single parcel which had been 
left for me to remove, that I might have no 
suspicion of the deception which had been 
practiced upon me, were mainly a drink 
called “slow,” or possibly “‘sloe” gin, and 
some kind of bitters, which the general 
called repeatedly ‘‘D—n rotgut, fit only 
for mixing.”” It seemed that this outrage 
had particularly infuriated him. He re- 
turned to it constantly. 

I gathered gradually, from the trend of 
the conversation that the illicitly received 
packages had formed the basis for the re- 
freshment which had made so popular the 
rooms of the two Americans throughout 
the momentous evening. It seemed that 
Lieutenant Wangrove and the American 
naval officer had been ignorant of the origin 
of the stuff until later, when they had been 
taken into the confidence of the American 
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criminals, and had volunteered to help to 
adjust the matter, if it could be adjusted 

I have to confess that I was completely 
overcome by this story as it was revealed to 
me, and envisioning myself as the prisoner 
in a district court-martial I completely 
broke down, whereupon the general ignor- 
ing my quite pitiful condition turned upon 
me almost brutally and said: “Stop that 
infernal sniveling!” 

When I could not stop, having entirely 
lost control of my nerves, he ordered me re- 
moved from the room. I did not therefore 
hear the end of the interview, but I learned 
later from the two Americans who had so 
despitefully used me that after raging at 
them quite furiously for several minutes, 
the general agreed to count the matter as 
closed, on the understanding only that they 
should refund to him the entire amount of 
the cost of the shipment of wines and 
liquors, which he placed at one hundred 
and thirty-six dollars—an amount which I 
should think is excessive. 

I was informed also that it was only be- 
cause they were Americans and by reason 
of the intervention of the American naval 
officer and Lieutenant Wangrove that the 
general had decided to agree to this very 
light sentence, a quite amazing conclusion, 
in my opinion, for a major general of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces to reach, 
but none the less illuminating as to the 
attitude which even some of our high offi- 
cials are all too prone to adopt. 

This, then, was the end of the incident 
which has occasioned so much evil talk in 
our quiet settlement of Middle Musselbur- 
rah. It will be quite evident to the just 
reader that I was ip no way to blame for 
the happenings of the evening which have 
been painted in such exaggerated terms by 
those who would discredit my standing in 
the community, but was rather the victim 
of a foul conspiracy plotted against my 
happiness by two unconscionable for- 
eigners who little recked what the conse- 
quences might have been. 

One or two observations, and my task is 
done. Already I feel as if a great load had 
been lifted from my shoulders. How true 
it is that “Truth will out.” 

I was for a while quite nonplused by the 
calm fashion in which Sergeants Bailey and 
Cassatt took their sentence. Light as it was 
compared with what it might have been, 
nevertheless, one hundred and thirty-six 
dollars can hardly be regarded as a mere 
bagatelle. On this subject I commiserated 
with them 

“Forget it,” said Sergeant Cassatt. 
“We've got money in the bank; and it was 
worth twice the amount.’ 

“Tt was worth a million,” said Sergeant 
Bailey quite seriously. And they left me at 
the door of their rooms to go to bed, sing 
ing, actually, their ribald ditty about a 
bald sergeant major. 

An extraordinary race! 

The attitude of my father also distressed 
me very much. When Sergeant Smith first 
returned to our quiet settlement with his 
vicious tale about my having been drunk 
and having stolen the general's liquor my 
father wrote me a _ remarkable letter. 
Though normally he is a poor correspond- 
ent, being chiefly concerned with the 
weather and the crops and the state of the 
market for hogs, and such commonplaces, he 
addressed me on this occasion an epistle of 
five pages, in which he warmly commended 
me, amazing as it may appear, and declared 
for the first time in his life he was proud of 
me. Actually he also inclosed a twenty- 
dollar bill, with the remark that it seemed 
that army life had made me a son after his 
own heart. 

Yet, when I returned home myself and 
made a coinplete explanation of the affair, 
demonstrating quite clearly that I was the 
innocent victim of a vile conspiracy, in 
order thet I might answer the wicked in- 
nuendoes which were already rampant 
throughout the settlement, my father inex- 
plicably turned again to his morose and 
profane habits, and upbraided me in bitter 
terms, declaring even that I had taken 
money from him under false pretenses. 

Furthermore, my Aunt Abigail affirms 
positively that he actually sent, on the day 
after my arrival, a check to the two Amer- 
icans for one hundred and thirty-six dollars, 
the sum in which they were so justly 
mulcted by the general. 

As to that, though, I am sure that my 
Aunt Abigail must be mistaken. It is a cir- 
cumstance which I cannot conceive, even 
of my father, whose rough and uncouth 
habits of speech are still a source of much 
grief to both my aunt and myself. 
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A SERIES OF rIMELY DISCUSSIONS 


EK SUGGEST that you consult a Marmon 
distributor. He is pledged to good ser- 
vice. He is a business man. He knows 
intrinsic worth because that is the very 
commodity in which he deals. 

Explain your situation, Whether you 
wish a closed or an open car; when you 
want delivery. 

Possibly he can find a renewed 
Marmon for you at once—if you can- 
not wait for a mew Marmon. 
Thenthere are afew Marmons which 

come on the market—many which 

need no renewing—as, for instance, 

when a recent buyer wants to change 

from an open to a closed model. 
Remember, a Marmon 34 is a 

Marmon 34, regardless of the year it 

was built. ‘The same basic principles 

are 1n¢ luded the extreme precision in 


workmanship, rare accuracy. 


No variance in valu 
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But the ever-multiplying demand has 
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attempt to get his family out of Kieff; and 
then he had attempted it, and always with 
the showy ineffectuality with which he had 
made his mark upon his generation. 

His family numbered four—himself, his 
wife and his two daughters; and there were, 
besides, a widowed cousin of his own and a 
nephew from the country, a silent youth 
who had been studying agricultural science 
in the city. And with these and various 
baggage packed into two carriages he pur- 
posed to drive to Vasilkof, where he had a 
summer villa 

So, upon an evening when noises of shoot- 
ing from distant parts of the city were like 
voices urging haste and secrecy upon them, 
the two carriages, conspicuous as cannon 
in that hate-crazed town, came round to 
the door of the apartment house where the 
count had his dwelling, and were duly 
loaded. First was a closed landau with two 
horses and a padded and booted coachman 
of much splendor; in this went the count, 
his wife, his widowed cousin and his elder 
daughter. Baggage, like loot dangled be- 
fore the eyes of robbers, was piled on out- 
side. Second was a hooded victoria, with 
a junior coachman and a showy black 
stallion; and in this the count’s younger 
daughter, Elena, and Emilian, the nephew, 
were to sit among bags and parcels and 
follow the wake of the landau. 

There was all the fuss and business of 
loading up, which might easily have brought 
about then what did happen later, for 
loafers collected to stare; but at last the 
landau thundered off, its iron tires and the 
hoofs of the big horses noisy in the half- 
lighted streets, and Emilian was helping 
his cousin Elena to her place in the victoria. 

A dim light came forth from the arched 
gate of the house behind them and hé 
watched her face as, bareheaded, he handed 
her to her seat. She had a large traveling 
cloak about her, and the fur of its collar 
made a soft frame to her countenance. She 
returned his look calmly—the calm of one 
tow hom service, protect ion, deference have 
always been due and forthcoming, who for 
lack of the need to fear has never known 
fear. With extreme care and gentleness he 
inserted himself into the 
little carriage beside her, 
gave t he word to the 
coachman, and they 
were off. 


The Kreshtchatik, the 
street which is to South \ 
Russia what the Canne- 


biere of Marseilles is to 
South France, its offspring 
and its ornament, was for- 
lorn as a slum in its dark- 
ness and emptiness. 

The center of attraction 
for the crowd was else- 
where that evening, and it 
seemed to Emilian, peering 
forth under the hood and 
listening to the growing 
sound of the shooting, 
that they were heading to- 
ward it. 

Their wheels crashed once . 
or twice through a litter of 
broken glass from some 
yawning shop front; they 
swung out of the Kresh- 
tchatik and toward the hill 
that should take them 
down past the station and 
forth from the city. And 
still the noise grew louder 
and clearer, and presently > 
they were round a bend and Emilian 
could see forward under the coachman’s 
elbow. 

He had it for a singular gift in 
Russia, the native land of expletives, , 
that he was not prone to ejaculations. 
Rut he gave a swift glance back at the 
soft shine of the girl’s face under the 
hood of the carriage and turned away 
again as swiftly. 

Before them, some three hundred 
vards ahead, the great landau with its 
blazing lamps, its high-stepping team 
and its splendorous coachman was 
bowling down the hill toward what 
awaited it at the bottom. For where 
the arch of filigree iron that spells 
‘‘Welcome” to arrivals from the sta- 


tion spans the road there were folk 
moving as boiling water moves, a mob 
that seethed and broke asunder and 
fell together again in aimless combat. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


A burning house sent ebbs and flows of 
ruddy light over it; flurries of shooting 
woke and died; and already, above the 
noise of their wheels on the paving and the 
crash of their horse’s shoes, Emilian could 
hear the quavering voice of a mob with 
unglutted mob appetites. 

He glanced back once more to the girl: 
then spoke to the coachman. ‘‘Goslower,” 
he ordered. ‘‘ Let the landau pass through 
first.’’. And he was aware within himself 
with surprise of a motion of admiration for 
that terrific phenomenon, the Count Udil 
off, who would thus make war upon the 
millions of Russia with only a word of com- 
mand and a pair of silver whiskers. 

The landau came to the iron arch and 
passed under it, and now it was sunk to the 
height of its windows and the _ horses’ 
withers in the lives of the crowd. And at 
once they were upon it. The light of the 
burning house was too unsteady for 
Emilian to be sure of any detail of what 
followed, but he saw the old coachman 
standing up in his place; he thought he saw 
the count’s white beard come forth; then 
one of the horses reared and went down 
again, and next the black shapes of the mob 
were piled high over carriage and occupants. 

“Halt!"’ commanded Emilian of the 
driver. They had closed in while he 
watched, and were now no more than a 
hundred yards or so from where the landau 
had been overwhelmed. The man pulled 
the stallion to a slow walk; and at that 
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moment came another flurry of shootir y 
The horse, hit somewhere by a flying bullet, 
bounded and fought with the bit; 
thing tore the top of the hood rendingly; 
and the coachman, with a noise like a 
squeal, dropped his reins and dived from 
his seat to the road 
Emilian, scrambling fiercely, was over 
the low rail at the back of the box and in 
his place in a matter of seconds. By good 
luck he recovered the reins ere they were 
tangled under the horse’s hoofs, and set 
himself to stop and turn the frantic animal 
He laid his strength to it and hauled, and 
when at length, on the very fringes of the 
crowd, a byway opened to the right, run 
ning steeply uphill between gardens, and 
while he was conscious of men who ran be 
side him and screamed orders to stop, he 
managed to tear the stallion’s head round, 
put him at the turning and let him go. 
The horse fled like a thing in torment, 
dying on his flying feet; the little victoria 
leaped and bounded at his heels. Very soon 
they were out of reach of the crowd and 
whoever it was that had been firing sent no 
bullets after them. The top of the hill was 
at hand when the animal first faltered and 
began to fail; then without warning he 
went down, and the little carriage ran upon 
him, to the noise of the splintering shafts, 
lurched and came to a standstill without 
upsetting. 
Emilian descended from his seat and took 
stock of the situation. He realized that 
actually they were in a_ position of 
more safety without the carriage than 
with it. He went to the side and spoke 
into the darkness under the hood, 
“There is nothing to do but walk 
home,” he said. “Will you come, 
Elena?” 
She murmured acquiescence, “ But the 
other carriage--what happened?” 
asked. She, of course, had seen nothing. 
“We cannot 
hope to catch it 
up now,’’ he 


some 


she 


She Had Been Sitting in a Deck Chair, Her Hands Clasped in Her Lap, Her Bare 
Head a Littte Drooped Forward as She Gazed Upon the City 


There were looting and drur 





8! 


answered steadily ‘There noth 
do but walk home for the present 
we can decide what is best to be done 

He held out his hand to help her fort} 
andshe alighted, and together they threaded 
the by-streets till they stood again before 
the dwelling that had been her secure and 
untroubled home Already, though the 
riots and the general looting had not ye 
spread to this quarter, some of its customary 
sheltering aspect had disappeared. The 
dtornik the official doorkeeper was no 
longer at his post; the street-number lamp 
had been smashed by a stone; and the only 
lights visible in its vast facade of window 
were a few that leaked through 
shutters 

But in the apartment itself Masha, the 
was not 





closed 


cook and housekeepe1 
yet gone.* She received them with no 
change in her customary genial calm, 
straightening up from the cedar-wood chest 
in which she was packing away household 
linen, She was a large apple-cheeked 
woman of the better peasant class of South 
Russia; her parents had been serfs of the 
count’s father, and she had been born and 
bred on his land. She had served him since 
betore the birth of his two daughters; for 
them she had always been there. 

“You are come back, then?” was her 
greeting. ‘‘And the count—the other 
where are they?” 

“There are riots by the station,” ex 
plained Emilian, “and our horse was shot 

“Ah!” She gave him a single searching 
look but for the moment 
further. She turned to relieve 
her traveling cloak and cap 

It was not remarkable that Elena should 
scarcely have spoken since she had alighted 
rom the carriage | 


ekonomka 


inquired no 
the girl ot 


It was her way to bea 
serene and beautiful presence, speaking and 
smiling seldom, expressing herself rather by 
her existence than by her actions, She 
showed now, after her adventure, a calm 
nowise discomposed, a gracious and tender 
young beauty of which tranquillity wa 
much a part and a feature as the 
bronze sheen hair or the 
curve and bow of her lips. Wher 
Masha had taken her cloak she 
sank into a near-by chair and 
not eagerly nor 
anxiously but with faith and con 


of her 


seemed to wait, 


plete assurance, while these her 
ministers should readjust her 
world for her 

Emilian gazed at her thought 
fully In him there was no 
question of her. Always he had 
known her like that, sufficient | 
her beauty and the fragrance of 
her girlhood as a flower. He wa 
perhaps twenty-five, a  darh 
youth, long in the limb, blact 
haired and with a lor gish ser 
ous face; her, to 
be largely silent in the 
of his kind 
carriage had been the first time 
he had been alone with her 

‘Youw 1 tye ti | 






content, like 
ompar 


That night in the 


he said; ind Masha will lo 
after you.’ 

“Yes,” agreed Elena, like one 
who accepts a statement of com 
monplace trutl 

“Soif you don't w me ju 
now I'll go out iT 1 a now 
things are, so that we can decide 
on somethang 

‘Ye ea he id ial , a ino 
more 

Masha _ stood urt ring 
with quiet intere from one to 
the other; and presently he too 
his leave and we t to the 
mystery and ct f the atreet 

Riots have alwa heen a lea 
ture of the fe of the Russian 
peo} le the were the fet; 
valve of the system » that 


from time to time they were pro 
j 


oked and encouraged | those 


in authority, for the relief of 


al and revolutionary steam 


politi 
pressure A good deal of drinking, a little 
ooting and a sportive murder or two were 
wonderfully cooling to ar 
verish populace But when, in the early 
of the morning, Emilian returned to 
the apartment he knew already that what 
was taking place in Kieff was no mere riot 
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these things had been incidents of the com- 
motion, now they seemed to be taking place 
upon some recognized and accepted prin- 
ciple. He had seen a mob invade a hotel 
and drag its shrieking inhabitants forth, 
men and women both, and deal with them in 
its own fashion. He had seen girls as young 
as Elena 

That was the thought that would not let 
him sleep, as he lay on his bed at dawn. 

Elena was still asleep in her room in the 
morning while he sat in the kitchen with 
Masha and told her the true tale of the 
fate of the occupants of the landau. 

“And the barishnaya, the young lady?” 
she asked with a motion of her head toward 
Elena’s room. “What will you do about 
her? For, you know, they are searching all 
the good houses, and they will come here.”’ 

For answer he only returned her look 
gloomily, with a kind of dark anger. 

“There is Piotr Ivan’itch Denischuk,”’ 
she continued. “He was a dvornik; now 
he is a leader among them. If he knew she 
were here —— What will you do?” 

He sighed and moved wearily on the 
wooden kitchen chair. “‘I have been think- 
ing,” he said uncertainly. ‘‘ Elena—noth- 
ing must happen to her, whatever else 
happens. She’s so—so ——”’ 

He did not complete his sentence, but 
sighed and made to rise. 

‘“‘But,” persisted Masha, “what will you 
do? That lamb, that little queen—you 
must do something! You are a man; for 
you it is only killing and you are done with 
your troubles. But for her—listen! I will 
tell you what they will do if they get their 
hands on her. You shall understand at 
least what is waiting for that sweet and 
pretty innocence that we have guarded like 
a saint’s relic. Listen!” 

He had paused by the door and he raised 
his hand and silenced her. He was remem- 
bering the fate of the young girls whigh he 
had witnessed the evening before, and there 
was that in his eyes that told her she had 
no need to speak further. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘you are right, Masha. 
I will do something.”’ 

“But what? What will you do, Emilian 
Alexievitch?”’ 

“I will join them,” he said in loud tones, 
and went out and left her staring. 


Over their cocktails in the smoking room 


| of the Black Sea transport the British cap- 


tain continued to talk, jerkily, disconnect- 
edly, to his young guest. He had the little 
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glass of liquor between his fingers on the 
way to his lips when he paused and asked a 
question irrelevantly. 

“Ever hear of the Demon Commissary 
of Kieff?”’ he said. 

“Yes,” said the American. “Kind of 
blood-drinking Bolshevik, wasn’t he? Did 
you ever see him?” 

The Englishman nodded and drank. 

“Her cousin,” he said briefly. ‘That 
girl’s out there, I mean. Had a chat with 
him when he brought her down to the coast. 
Ah, there’s the bugle. Lunch at last!’ 


Emilian’s decision was made easy for him 
within an hour. He had been fretting to 
and fro in the two great salons of the apart 
ment when from below, within the house, 
he heard uproar, the noise of shouts and 
footsteps that ascended. A hatless man 
tore up the last flight of stairs and flung 
himself upon him. Several flights below 
the noise of the pursuers was augmenting. 

“Let mein! Let me hide!” implored the 
fugitive, desperately trying to thrust past 
him through the open door. ‘‘ They’re after 
me; they'll kill me!” 

Emilian recognized the man as a book- 
seller in the same street. He gripped him 
and thrust him back from the door. 

“You can’t come in here,”’ he answered. 
“They'd follow you in and find i 

The fugitive’s bearded face, disordered 
with terror and appeal, gibbered at him. 

“They'll kill me! They'll kill me!” he 
quavered deliriously. 

““At least they shall kill no one else,”’ 
said Emilian. His own words had evoked 
in his racing brain a lightning vision of that 
smashing plundering hunt through the big 
still rooms, of the murder among the 
broken overturned furniture, of the dis- 
covery ‘of Elena in her bed, of horror un 
speakable. The pursuers were near at 
hand. His grip tightened on the desperate 
man he held, and his voice went echoing 
down the well of the staircase. 

“T have him, comrades!’ he shouted 
“T’ve caught the bourgeois for you!” 

The bookseller’s ghastly face showed a 
sudden ghastly surprise. And as though his 
surprise were a tonic upon the brink of his 
doom, even while the rabble with their 
knives and bludgeons stormed into view at 
the turn of the stair below, a twist of con- 
tempt threaded a sneer upon his features. 

**Judas!”’ he breathed as Emilian forced 
him backward. 

(Concluded on Page 85) 
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@ fre BEAUTY is never superficial. It is 
always the outward expression of inherent 
worth. The Premier, therefore, like the best 
examples of plastic art, is beautiful, because it 
is the simple, coherent embodiment in steel 
of a fundamentally beautiful conception. 











In the presence of the Premier, no jutting 
details compel individual attention, and 
thereby detract from the singleness of im- 
pression—you merely and solely drink in the 
beauty of the car as a whole. 
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Concluded from Page 82) 

“Take him, comrades!’ shouted Emilian, 
and hurled him backward down the steps 
to those who sought him. 

It was fortunate for Emilian—or was it 
perhapsthe most tragic of his misfortunes? 
that they were too busy for the next minute 
or so to look up to where he stood and mark 
his face. Then one glanced up. 

“What have you got up there, comrade?”’ 
called one. “Something good, eh?” 

Emilian came down the steps toward 
them. He laughed in their faces. 

‘We've come too late,” he said. ‘Others 
have been before us. But I know one plac e 
where we'll be the first—and there ought 
to be liquor there! Come along, comrades!” 

The lure of drink was a sure one. He 
plunged through them and down the stairs, 
and they followed, yelling, leaving on the 
landing behind them a wreckage that had 
no longer even the shape of the bookseller. 

It was from the wrecking and plundering 
of a friend’s house and cellars—the friend, 
it happened, was gone, but there was a 
slaughter of old servants—that Emilian 
returned home. He had had some trouble 
in escaping from his new acquaintances, for 
he had led them to abundant liquor and he 
was high in their esteem and good will; he 
was already on the threshold of that hectic 
destiny which was accomplished during the 
frve weeks in which he came to the knowl- 
edge of a sickened and incredulous world as 
the Demon Commissary of Kieff. 

There was yet food to be had, and Elena 
had not delayed the midday meal for him. 
She sat at the table in a white frock that 
was the fit envelope for her slim grace and 
dignity. 

“You are late, Emilian,” she remarked. 

“I'm had several 
things to do and there is still rioting.” 

Over Elena’s head Masha’s eyes were 
fixed on his face. 

“T think,” he went on, “that you will 
not be troubled here. But as the count de- 
cided you should all leave it might be well 
not to let people know that you are still 
here. D’you mind, Elena?” 

‘*Mind?”’ she queried. “‘You mean I 
must stay indoors? Will it be for long?”’ 

I hope not,”” he answered. “But at 
present traveling is—disorganized.”’ 

“‘Well,”’ she agreed, “‘you must keep me 
company or I shall be very dull. You 


sorry,”” he said. 
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weren't meaning to go out and leave me 
again this afternoon?” 

“IT must, I’m afraid,” he said; ‘‘I really 
have several things to do.” 

It was then that there rose to view and to 
power t hat new force of direction and action 
in the days of the horror in Kieff. Who 
shall tell— and to what end?— of the promi- 
nence and activity of the new subchief of 
the Extraordinary Commission; of the 
lives that fell before him like cornstalks 
before a scythe; of the legends that grew 
up about him concerning his secret life in 
the apartment of the late Count Udiloff, 
where Red Guards stood sentry outside 
and none penetrated save himself? Passers- 
by in the street looked up at the lighted 
windows of that home of mystery and 
shuddered or sniggered according to the 
fashion of their souls and their politics; 
while within Emilian would be sitting at 
table opposite to Elena, apologizing that 
his affairs took him out so much and dwell- 
ing forever upon her quiet, the beauty of 
her face and shape, and the girlish purity 
and innocence radiant in all her being. 

“The Demon Commissary?” repeated the 
British captain, as lunch came to a close 
“Oh, there wasn’t anything very wonderful 
about him. You wouldn’t know by looking 
at him that he was anything out of the way 
Dark, bony sort of chap, something under 
thirty, Ishould say. He was chiefly anx- 
ious to hand that young woman over.” 

“And what happened to him?” demanded 
the American. ‘He must have a thousand 
murders toanswer for. Did you hang him?” 

The Englishman shook his head. “No,” 
he said. ‘‘ Fact is, he was pretty badly worn 
out and I—well, I stood him a drink in my 
quarters. I’m no hand at spinning yarns; but 
what he wanted was to get back to Kieff.”’ 

“But ” The other was all at sea 
““Wouldn’t Denikin hang him when he got 
him there?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the other. “‘That’s why 
he wanted to go, I gathered. So I wrote 
him a railway pass and sent him off. Will 
you have a cigar with your coffee Mine 
are all spotted with mildew, but they're 
quite smokable. I like things—and peo- 
ple—not to be quite unspotted!”’ 

His languid eye, fatigued with onlooking 
at the kaleidoscope of life and death, was 
humorous and merciful. 
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A restful cigar 


. 
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Jim, if there is one time on earth 
you want peace of mind and genuine 
contentment it’s when you sit down 
at the table. You to know 
that the roast is done to your liking, 
the baked potato mealy, light and 
Huffy, and the gravy brown and piping 
hot. You’re hungry and you don’t 
And after a 
good meal you want the same kind of 
certainty You 
want to spoil that after-dinner con- 


want 
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want disappointments. 
in your cigar. don’t 


tentment by taking a chance on an 
unknown brand of cigars. ‘Take my 


DORDGGSERURGRGGGLDRORSELECLESLLIRREL ETE? 


advice, Jim, stick to Cinco. It ts so 


, 
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pleasant, full of satisfaction, smooth 


Munn 


and mild, that you will agree it is the 
most rest/u/ cigar in America. 
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| look the other way? 
| stopped being humble, if Miss De Lorne 


couldn't 
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THE SALESMAN AND THE STAR 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


“TI read that in my mail every day. 
Spring something new or else get out and 


leave me here in peace.” 


“I’m not going to get out, because I in- 
tend to sell you a Millennium car.” 

“‘Let’s see you do it. What’s the price 
of the omelet?” 

“Sixty-nine 


fifty-four, including war 


| tox” 


From her bulging beaded bag she actu- 
ally drew out a roll, counted out the money 
and laid it in her lap. 

“There!’’ she said. ‘ There’s the dough. 
Now I'll tell you what you're going to say. 
You are going to tell me that you drive 
a Millennium yourself, from preference; 
that you don’t get any commission, that 
you don’t care whether I buy a Millennium 
or not, except that you know it is the only 
one on the market which would suit me!” 
She spoke with an air of reminiscence. ‘‘ You 
see, | know your little story better than 
you do.” 

“But the engine! Do you know Demon- 
stration Hill?” 

“It was named after my uncle.” 

“She'll take Demonstration Hill on high, 
and you won't hear a sound from the en- 
gine. 

**Most engines, when you start up Dem- 


| onstration Hill, sound as if they were trying 


to climb out to kiss you. We could put your 


monogram on the windshield 


“It’s terrible!” 

She gazed at him with a spoiled insolence 
which made him tingle. 

Why was it that when he wanted to make 
the impression of his life he succeeded only 
in irritating the person whom he wished 
above all others in the world to please? 
Why didn’t those gaping grinning salesmen 
He wondered, if he 


would like him any better. 
“T don’t want to insult a customer, but 
after all you're nothing but a little cuty 


| with a pretty face. If you went cross-eyed 


you'd lose your job. My job has nothifg to 
do with the way I look; it takes brains, 
brawn, perseverance, character and ambi- 
tion. 

“You're only one of a million pretty 


virls; I'm the best salesman on Motor Row. 


I've sold cars to He enumerated 
two or three of her rivals, some grand- 


| opera stars, and a society leader whose 
| smallest move 
| of large headlines. 


cast shadows in the shape 


‘é 


How you hate yourself!” 
She smiled at him wickedly, for she knew, 


| quite as well as he, that he had lied; that 


he didn’t think she was one of a thousand, 
that she was for the moment, anyway, his 


despair and his mad delight. 


There was no use; Eddie couldn’t keep 
up his end. He began to slip, slip, slip, and 
then to flounder. 

“Let me show you how the silk curtains 


work!” 


Before Miss De Lorne realized Eddie’s 
intentions he leaned forward and put an 
opaque curtain of silk between them and 


| the world. It was his last wholly conscious 


act. 

“T was going to fight with you, but you 
keep up your end!” remarked 
Miss De Lorne, who was no more afraid of 


| being behind a curtain with Eddie Hines 


than she was of a mote of dust that danced 
on a sunbeam, 

“Please fight with me! I'd love it, espe- 
cially the making up!” 

“Some fights become feuds.” 

“Let me take you out in this gar, will 


| you? The park 


“You've wasted enough gas.” 

“Will you go to dinner with 
night?” 

She hesitated, and to Eddie Hines hesi- 


me to- 


| tation spelled hope. 


“T might go out to dinner with you—if 
I don’t forget!”” And her smile had no 
similarity to the two-hundred-and-fifty- 
thousand-dollar one; it was something 


| private and personal. 


“Where may I call for you?” 

“The Ritz at eight. But don’t count on 
me. I never know, myself, until the last 
minute, what I shall feel like doing.” 

With trembling fingers he handed her 
his card. 

“The uncertainty will only make it 
sweeter. And I know a wonderful little 
joint.” 


Eddie’s eyes shone—just the sporting 


chance of taking Mae De Lorne to dine 


went to his head. If she really let him buy 
her a dinner it would be something to brag 
about all the rest of his life. ‘Yes, it’s 
a wonderful little joint, with “s 

“IT know the joint you mean.” 

“Where is it?”’ 

“T know it because I know ’em all.” 

“Eight o'clock?” he urged, to clinch her 
half promise. She was getting out of the 
car. 

“Eight o'clock if, as I said, I don’t change 
my mind or forget.” 

He took her obsequiously to the door, he 
bowed low after she went out into the 
spring, and he remained staring after her, 
wrapped so forbiddingly in his own thoughts 
that no other salesman dared approach and 
ask what color Mae De Lorne had chosen 
for the upholstery of her new Millennium 
car. 

In a few moments he went for his hat 
and stick, and passed out, with the infor- 
mation that he would not be back, that 
afternoon. 

Regardless of all else but his own ap- 
pearance he went to the most expensive 
shop that he knew about and bought ties, 
gloves, and even a new silk hat. His old 
one wouldn’t do for Mae De Lorne. He 
called a taxi, he drove home with his bun- 
dles, and waited feverishly until the hour 
to dress. 


It was five minutes of eight when Eddie 
Hines, who had never before seen the inside 
of the Ritz, strode through the door and 
inquired for Miss De Lorne. A factotum in 
livery called her up and told her that Mr. 
Hines was waiting. 

“Have a seat!’’ said the factotum to 
Eddie, and forgot him. 

She had asked him to wait! She was 
coming down! In a minute she would be 
here! He fumbled to see that his roll was 
still there. 

At eight o’clock it happened that two 
other men, garbed as irreproachably as 
Eddie, went up to the desk, singly, and 
asked for Miss De Lorne. 

One of these men Eddie had never seen 
before; the other was Pete Lasher, his only 
rival, salesman for the Sagamore Twelve. 
Pete and Eddie first pretended not to see 
each other, then their eyes meeting unavoid- 
ably they shook hands overenthusiastically, 
and separated. 

Whereupon for all three gentlemen who 
wished to see Miss De Lorne ensued a pe- 
riod of hectic waiting, which lasted until 
eight-fifteen, when Eddie heard his name. 
He was being paged! . 

“Mr. Hines, call for Mr. Hines, Mr. 
Hines, Mr. Hines, Mr. Edward Hines, Mr. 
Hines Pe 

“Here!’’ said Eddie, giving the boy a 
dollar. 

The perfumed letter, in dashing mis- 
spelling, told Eddie that Miss De Lorne 
thought he was the worst salesman she 
had ever seen. Instead of selling her the 
car he had tried to sell her himself. What 
she had wanted was not Eddie Hines, but 
a limousine, and her check was inclosed. 
She would take the one she had smoked in. 
Having Eddie come to the Ritz was his 
punishment for forgetting real business 
for her. 

As he read the last word she came down 
in the elevator, brilliant, exquisite, sumptu- 
ously clad, and she saw only the third man 
who had asked for her; the man Eddie 
didn’t know. 

Before Pete Lasher could reach her side 


* she passed through the door, followed by 


her lucky éscort, and went down the steps 
to a waiting car. Eddie, who had followed 
in mad pursuit, dashed round behind the 
car, so that when Mae De Lorne got in, 
Eddie’s face was framed in the window 
opposite. 

“You haven’t seen the last of me!”’ he 
cried. 

And his jealous ears heard the lucky one 
telling his chauffeur to drive to the very 
joint at which Eddie had engaged a table. 

“IT don’t want to see the last of you!” 
said Mae De Lorne hurriedly. “I love my 
public, and you're one of them. Come to- 
morrow night at eight. 1 won’t disappoint 
you.” 

““You mean it?” 

“To-morrow!” she assured him. And as 
her escort got into the car she whispered 
again, ‘To-morrow, at eight”’; and added 
the most tantalizing word in the language: 
“Perhaps!” 
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“that job is done 

I trust.” 
enough man 
not given to 
mercilessly as 
seen gave him 
sudden rush of 
yal object 


“Well, sir,”’ he said 
and to your satisfactio 
Mr. Gillespie indly 


In his own bus s he wa 


too 


maintaining discy 0 
this. The thing he had just 
a guilty feeling Ina 
t the princi 
ther 


ilmost 
ompassion he forg 
hat had brought him | 
I've got remember an im- 
portant engagement,”’ he said ‘I'll prob- 
ably be back later in the day’ 
And out he hurried to overtake this man 
Overton— or whatever the little fellow’s 
He caught up with him at 
Toget an awkward 
they descended to the street 


to go just 


name might be 


the her in 


elevator 
ttle silence 
ral 
blurted out Mr. Gil- 
had stepped out of the 
now, that was pretty rough on 
that you didn’t know me 
that you had no malicious desire to hurt me 
n what you wrote— that you merely got 
the thing twisted round the wrong way. 
teally [ suppose it's the sort of thing that 
might happen any time. Newspapers have 
to fill up their columns somehow. I'm 
orry about this—really Iam. Don't you 
uppose that if you waited here and I went 
back and had another talk with your city 
editor and told him that I wished he'd take 
you back that maybe— well, damn it, man, 
I'm supposed to be the aggrieved party to 
this transaction anyhow and he ought to 
listen to me if I put in a word for you!” 

‘The discharged man shook his head. 

“I’m much obliged to you, sir,” he an- 
wered miserably, ‘and I'm sure it’s very 
kind of you to volunteer to help me, espe- 
cially under the circumstances, but really, 
ir, it’s no use. I've broken the strictest 
rule in this whole place and I've got to take 
the consequences. One slip-up, and out a 
man goes. It was just my luck that it hap- 
pened to be me. No, sir, I'll take my 
medicine and get out.” 

“But say now,” pressed Mr. Gillespie, 

you're not exactly a young man. It might 
be sort of hard for you to get another job. 
If you should need help now to sort of tide 
you over while you're looking round for 
omething else to do ss 

Thank you for that too, sir,” said 
Overton. “But please don't concern your- 
wif about me. I'll get along, I guess—I 
always have. And I don't need any help, 
‘ir honestly I don't. Good day, sir.” 

He shambled away toward the rear, head- 
ing presumably for the cashier's depart- 
ment, and Mr. Gillespie, after watching 
his retreating figure for a moment, passed 
out into the street, filled with a sense 
of vague indefinable regret for things in 
general 

As for Overton, he bided where he had 
topped in an elbow of the wall until Mr. 
Gillespie was safely gone. Then without 
visiting the cashier's office he took a walk 
round the block, came back to the Beam 
building, rode upstairs to the third floor, 
silently and unobtrusively reinserted him- 
self into the busy city room, passed behind 
the locker cabinets to a sort of alcove 
within hearing but out of sight of the 
others, and there hung his hat and coat on 
pegs and sat down at a cluttered desk and 
went to work as though nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened 

As a matter of fact, so far as Overton was 

concerned, nothing out of the ordinary had 
happened. Being fired by Crisp— publicly 
and ignominiously tired before all the city 
room and before irate complainants—was 
the principal part of his job. He was used 
to it. It happened to him at least once a 
fortnight, a week sometimes, occa- 
ionally as often as twice a wéek, In the 
rganism of The Daily Beam machine he 
was a humble but a useful cog, for he was 
the scapegoat, the vicarious sacrifice, the 
official whipping boy for the sins of others, 
\ whipping boy at fifty—that was what 
Overton was 

Once upon a time he had been a reporter 
of indifferent sorts; but that had been so 
many years before that Overton hated to 
think back to the time of it. When his legs 
began to wear out—and his imagination 
he had been put on the exchange desk read- 
ing papers for reprint stuff; odd times he 
compiled clippings for the “‘ morgue,’’ where 
the published doings and sayings of no- 
tables were kept in envelopes filed and in- 
dexed, and once in a while he subbed for the 
ex-copy reader who under the pen 
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Continued from Page 11 


name of Beth Blair wrote the column called 
Balm to the Lovelorn. When Wendover 
bought the old and moribund Evening Star 
and renamed it the Beam and gave it a 
new and a yellow life Overton came as a 
legacy from the old ownership along with 
the hacked and battered office equipment 
and the green shades on the dangling elec- 
tric globes and the rest of the fixtures. 

It was Crisp who saw in Overton possi- 
bilities for the rdle of scapegoat and devel- 
oped him in the part. The little man had a 
sort of cheap histrionic talent. Cast in 
another mold of environment he might 
have made a fair actor. Crisp discerned 
this and worked to bring it out in him—and 
succeeded amply well. Physically Overton 
was qualified from the beginning; he 
looked—well,so hang-doggish. With mighty 
little prompting he learned to simulate to 
the very life the guilty aspect of a self- 
confessed, yet well-intentioned incompe- 
tent; and he learned to take his cues from 
Crisp, as Crisp in turn took his from those 
indignant persons who came to ~y° 
against this or that published thing. So 
well did he learn that his play-ac ting very 
often served a double purpose. Primarily 
it was designed to give Crisp a chance to 
prove the seeming determination of the 
Beam to be strictly accurate and to punish 
by instant and ignominious dismissal any 
member of the staff who might uninten- 
tionally break the rule. Secondarily Over- 
ton’s very mien of sorrowful resignation to 
his make-believe fate, his dumb and stricken 
acceptance of dire consequences more often 
than not so quickened the sympathies of 
the injured party that the lat- 
ter—as witness the case of the 
forgiving Mr. Gillespie—forgot or 
forewent his original intention 
of suing the paper for damages. 

Considering all things, it might 
be said that Overton 
earned his salary, which 
was thirty dollars a 
week; just what it had 
been for long years. He 
sat at the exchange 
desk using shears and 
paste pot and a leaky 
fountain pen, and on 
the pay roll was car- 
ried as exchange editor, 
but really, as has been 
stated, his job was to 
be fired as frequently 
as Crisp’s system of 
office policy dictated 
that somebody should 
be fired before wit- 
nesses. To Overton it 
made no difference who 
had turned in the of- 
fending story or who 
had telephoned it in or 
who had rewritten it. 

His task was to assume 
sponsorship for the 
slip-up, to be dismissed 
with harsh words, to 
get his hat and coat, 
to leave the office, to 
walk round the block 
and come back again. 
The city room had its 
nicknamefor him. With 
a soxt of half-pitying 
contempt it called him 
The Worm. 

He had no friends in 
the office, unless Flynn, 
head of the copy desk, 
might be called his 
friend. So far as any- 
one knew he had no 
friends outside the 
office; nor any kith or 
kin. It was vaguely 
understood that he 
lived in a lodging house 
somewhere up on Third 
Avenue and that he 
took his meals in mean 
restaurants— places where scrap meat 
masqueraded as Irish stew and chopped-up 
gristle as Hungarian goulash. If he drank 
he drank alone; certainly no one had ever 
seen him buy a drink for another or ac- 
cept a drink which another bought. If 
he had ever had a romance in his life, or a 
sweetheart or a wife or a child or a tragedy, 
nobody knew about it and nobody cared. 
Anyhow, he did not look to be the sort of 
person who would have a romance, but 





No, 


only the sort who would have loneliness 
and hopelessness for a portion through all 
the days of this life. From eight in the 
morning until four in the afternoon he sat 
at his desk in the alcove behind the 
lockers, at noontime eating his luncheon 
out of a paper parcel and emerging only on 
those occasions when Crisp summoned him 
forth to play his appointed character. At 
four he went away; at eight next morning 
he returned; that, so far as the staff of 
the Beam kenned it, was the sum total of 
his existence. Once in a great while, when 
the tides of copy moved slackly, Flynn 
would invade his refuge to sit for a few 
minutes on the edge of Overton’s cluttered 
desk and exchange commonplaces with the 
little man. It always was commonplaces 
that they exchanged; never confidences. 
Even so, Flynn saw more of him than any 
other man in the shop. He was not a 
mystery, because to be a mystery a man 
must rouse the interest or the curiosity of 
his fellows; must awaken on their part a 
desire to understand the reasons underlying 
his aloofness or his isolation, as the case 
may be. This colorless, solitary creature 
had not even the elements within him or 
about him to quicken interest. The office 
accepted him for what he was— its official 
scapegoat—and called him by that singu- 
larly cruel and singularly appropriate title 
of The Worm. 

As for Crisp, it was characteristic of the 
man that he never saw in Overton a figure 
to rouse one’s sympathy or one’s compas- 
sion, which is the next of kin to sympathy. 
It probably never occurred to him that the 

role he had drilled 
Overton to play so 
excellently well 
was a role calcu- 
lated to under- 
mine a man’s sense 
of self-respect. Or 
if it did occur to 
him ever he gave 
the thought no 
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consideration. For Crisp, with all his flair 
for sensationalism, was a good city editor, 
which is another way of saying he wor- 
shiped the great brazen god Results. He 
was all for action; subsequent reactions 
concerned him not a whit. He rarely 
pressed a reporter to reveal how the re- 
porter had got a difficult story. He was too 
deeply gratified if only the reporter had got 
it to inquire re garding the deceit, the eva- 
sion, the twisting about of facts or the 
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subterfuge that might have been practiced. 
This did not imply delicacy on Crisp’s part, 
nor was it indifference to details. It was in 
the day’s work, that was all. To him 
journalistic ends amply justified journalistic 
means. 

Outside the shop Crisp may have been a 
reasonably human and a reasonably kindly 
being— probably he was. Inside he was a 
bloodhound; the picked leader of a trained 
and greedy pack. Chronicles of misery or 
misfortune or disgrace were things to be 
caught at and elaborated and spread-eagled 
in print. Privately the victims might have 
his personal condolences; professionally 
they constituted merely so much good live 
copy, and as such were to be exploited. 
Loss of life in a steamship disaster or a 
tenement-house fire or a railroad wreck was 
to be desired; the greater the loss of life the 
bigger the story. After he locked his desk 
and went away he might have such thought 
for the dead and the maimed as any 
average man would have. But before that 
his solicitude was all aimed at gathering up 
and. weaving into the printed tale every 
morbid charnel-house detail of horror and 
suffering which would twist at the heart- 
strings of the reader and make the reader 
buy later editions. 

Crisp may never have heard of the editor 
who said he was not too good to print 
anything which the Almighty permitted to 
happe n, but just the same that was his 
creed. City editors—some of them -get to 
be like that; just as reporters, trained to 
read hidden motives and secret causes 
under the vanities and the pretensions and 
the seeming disinterestednesses of those 
with whom in the discharge of their duty 
they have daily to deal, become in time the 
most cynical, the most suspicious, the most 
skeptical of modern breeds. There's a 
nigger in every woodpile — find said nigger! 
That briefly is your average seasoned re- 
porter’s viewpoint of the affairs of life as 
they relate to the news. 

Crisp had another characteristic common 
among his kind, but in his case developed to 
a degree which would have made him a 
marked man any place except in a news- 
paper shop—the one place where the type 
is somewhat prevalent. He thought in 
headlines and he frequently spoke in head- 
lines. Tell hima man’s nameand promptly 
and mechanically— his fingers began check- 
ing off the letters of that man’s name as he 
counted up and balanced off to see whether 

the name would fit into the top 
deck of a headline built of this 
size type or that size type. For 
obvious reasons he was drawn 
instinctively to inaividuals with 
short names and instinctively 
disliked individuals with long 
names. To him a suicide agree- 
ment between two or more per- 
sons was a Pact always, just 
as an Official investigation was 
a Probe and a country-wide 
search for someone was a Drag- 
net and an anarchist was a Red 
and a child of a few years was 
either a Tiny Tot or a plain Tot, 
depending upon the caption he 
mentally set about constructing 
in the same instant that the sub- 
ject was mentioned in his hear- 
ing. One of the headquarters 
men would get him on the tele- 
phone to report, let us say, that 
a six-year-old tenement dweller 
crossing a street had been killed 
by a trolley car under particularly 
distressing circumstances. 
“*Forbes,”” he would call out 
to a rewrite man, ‘‘take this 
story from Doheny, will you? 
Tiny Tot With Penny Clutched 
in Chubby Hand Dies ’Neath 
Tram Before Mother’s Eyes! 
Write about six sticks of it.” 
You see, before ever the tale 
of the tragedy had been detailed 
by the outside leg man to the 
inside desk man Crisp would have framed 
in his mind a suitable heading. 

Similarly if you stated to him that a 
young woman defendant was on the witness 
stand up at the Criminal Courts Building 
undergoing a searching cross-examination 
at the hands of the prosecutor, and thanks 
be to the latter’s persistent proddings mak- 
ing significant admissions, he simultane- 
ously would be translating the intelligence 

(Concluded on Page 91) 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Coa. 


An Order, Two Plants—and the G. T. M. 


The first time the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man—talked The Goodyear Blue Streak’s success not only put an end to the 


with this Company that today has two plants practically stand- 
ardized on Goodyear Belts he virtually declined an order. He 
had an opportunity to sell a belt of the same dimensions as the 
one which had just worn out after a short term of unsatisfactory 
service. Instead, he took the larger opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing the value of an expert study of belting quality and working 
conditions 


The Bimel-Ashcroft Manufacturing Company had been 
having costly trouble with a 14-inch, 5-ply belt on the main drive 
in their Morehouse, Mo., plant. Time after time they had had 
to cut it because it stretched. Every cut meant a shut-down 
of the main drive, involving heavy loss of production. When, 
finally, the stretch was eliminated, the rawhide lacings began to 
break, the lacing holes pulled out, and the belt began to open at 
the plies. So they decided to get a new belt, and told the 
G. T. M. to send on one of his 14-inch, 5-ply belts. 

“‘Let me recommend a |4-inch, 7-ply Goodyear Blue Streak,” 
said the G. T. M. “* Your drive calls for a stronger belt than you 
have been using. Among the drive factors affec ting the belt is a 
starting load 50°; heavier than the running load.’’ He went on 
to show how his analysis included every factor of power, pulley 
dimensions, and general service conditions. His recommenda- 
tion finally was accepted on the strength of what he showed he 
had learned about that drive. 


main drive troubles but opened the way for analysis of the 
entire plants of the Bimel-Ashcroft Company at both Morehouse 
and Poplar Bluff. Today, two and a half years after the G. T. M.’s 
study of that one drive, 82 of the hundred belts in the Morehouse 
mill are Goodyear, and so are 50% of those in the plant at 
Poplar Bluff. As fast as any other kind of belt gives up a job, a 
Goodyear Belt, G. T. M.-specified to its work, takes its place. 


In the racking service of the high speed saws and lathes, Goodyear 


Glide Belts serve the tools; on the heavier drives of the bolting 
saws and the heading saws, Goodyear Blue Streak Belts withstand 
the severe duty with an in-built strength. These belts vary in 
length and width and plies and type of construction, but they are 
uniform in the quality that repays their slightly greater first cost 
with an ultimate operating economy. They deliver full power, 
hold the pulleys in a friction-surface grip, hold at the plies and 
wear both evenly and long. 


The G. T. M. is at your service. |f his recommendations prove 


valuable to you, our return will be increased, as it has been in 
this instance, by your satisfaction and the good word you will 
pass on to your fellow manufacturers. For further information 
about the G. T. M.’s method, and about the belts which Good- 
year builds with the care implied in the command,‘ Protect our 
good name,” write to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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(Concluded from Page 88) 
inside his brain to something after this 
fashion: Accused Girl, on Rack, Bares All. 
Probably in his sleep he dreamed head- 
lines; certainly he lived with them by day. 

This in some share was due to his train- 
ing. He had been a copy reader before he 
had become a city editor; but more it was 
due to the fact that he sucked up and ab- 
sorbed and made part and parcel of himself 
whatsoever pertained to the trade he fol- 
lowed. To the job he held, the work he did 
and the paper he served he gave a whole- 
souled, single-purposed devotion, which in 
a more lucrative field than this might have 
made a rich man of him. The Beam was at 
once his child and his father. Its twisted 
ideals, its dubious moralities, its shrieking 
fakeries, its hysterical crusadings, its fre- 
quent service in the public good, its blatant 
assumption of pure motives, its uncover- 
ings of secret corruptions, its deliberate 
misrepresentations of causes and individ- 
uals, its vain boastings and its actual 
worthy performances might offer to others 
a paradoxical mixture of commingled great 
faults and great virtues, but to old Ben 
Alibi, sitting there coining imaginary head- 
lines in his head and shaping the news to 
suit his mood, they were all virtues, 

Why not? He had been a main factor in 
modeling the Beam into what it was, and 
mortal man rarely quarrels with his own 
pet creations. In his service to this mud- 
footed, brass-mouthed idol of his he spared 
neither himself nor any other. Wherefore 
it was quite natural that Crisp should take 
no heed of little Overton’s private feelings 
touching on the sorry contribution which 
Overton made to the Beam’s well-being. 
To Crisp, Overton merely was a cog in the 
machine and to be treated as a cog. 

Accepting such treatment, Overton 
cogged along, at intervals coming forth 
from his hiding place like a timorous mouse 
from behind a wainscoting to be scolded for 
another’s fault and fired for another's 
transgression and then to take his regular 
walk round the block and return to potter 
over exchanges while waiting the occasion 
of his next public appearance. The staff 
lost count of the number of times its mem- 
bers had witnessed the byplay at Crisp’s 
desk. 

No doubt Overton lost count—if indeed 
he ever tried to keep one—of the number 
of times he went through it. 

But there is an old saying to the effect 
that the worm will turn. Probably in the 
instance of the original worm the turning 
thereof occasioned all the more surprise 
among the other worms present because of 
its very unexpectedness; probably if the 
truth were known the impulse for revolt 
had been stirring and stewing in that 
wormly soul all unsuspected for a long 
time before it was made manifest in the 
astounding fact of acrobatism. No doubt it 
is hard enough to fathom the phenomena of 
these reactions in worms; and in humans 
even harder by reason of a human’s superior 
facilities for concealing the secretly work- 
ing inner emotions. 

As regards Overton, it already has been 
stated that he had somewhat of the acting 
instinct, which means the instinct for dis- 
sembling. Just precisely when his sub- 
merged sense of self-respect, his half- 
drowned, half-dead manhood began to 
grow sick of the hateful thing he did to earn 
his daily bread is past knowing and past 
guessing at even. It must have been 
through months, possibly it was through 
years, that the spirit of rebellion was 
quickening within him, never by word or 
deed or look from him betraying itself, yet 
constantly strengthening and fortifying it- 
self upon the bitter mental food it fed on, 
against the coming of the hour when the 
worm, turning, would cease forever there- 
after to be a worm and would rise to 
ang, ved plane—a plane as far remote from 

; former estate and estimation as John 
HH, incock is from Judas Iscariot. 

One blistering hot day about midday 
there came to the Beam office a fluttered 
young woman with a grievance. Having 
been brought to Crisp, she stated it. It 
seemed she was a professional entertainer; 
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she did turns at Sigmund Goldflap’s all- 
night place uptown. Her name—or any- 
how the name she gave Crisp—was Lotta 
Desmond. Two nights before one of the 
other girls in Sig Goldflap’s troupe had 
killed herself after a quarrel with one now 
referred to by this Lotta Desmond as the 
other girl’s “jumpman friend.” And the 
Beam had printed a picture of Lotta Des- 
mond with the other girl’s name under it, 
whereat Lotta had suffered deep humilia- 
tion. She couldn’t understand why this 
awful mistake had been made. She'd al- 
ways liked to read the Beam— it was her 
favorite evening paper. She had never 
been mixed up in any s¢ vandals herself. She 
was a lady all over, if she did say it herself. 
She felt as if she could not hold up her head 
again. People who knew her, seeing her 
picture in the paper, would naturally think 
she was the one who had killed herself. 
And somethin’ would have to be done right 
away to put her right with people. Stating 
her case, she raised her voice shrilly as per- 
sons in her walk of life are apt to do under 
stress of emotion. She repeated the main 
points of her indictment over and over 
again, each time using the same words, as 
might also have been expected of her, con- 
sidering what—plainly—Lotta Desmond 
was. Before she was through she was 
weeping noisily and—one might say 
vulgarly. 

The city room listened to the vehement 
outburst, grinning collectively to itself. 
The city room felt it knew good and well 
what had happened. It had happened be- 
fore. To dress up the story of the suicide 
Crisp had demanded a photograph. Ac- 
cordingly the reporter assigned to the job 
had brought in a photograph. There had 
been difficulties in the way of fulfillment of 
Crisp’s order, and the reporter had taken a 
chance—sothe city room, harkening, figured 
the thing out. Possibly the reporter had 
abstracted a photograph from a grouped 
presentment of Goldflap’s talent. In such 
case one might assume he—being naturally 
hurried—had selected a likeness of the 
wrong girl. Possibly he had induced a 
Tenderloin photographer to let him have a 
photograph, in which event the photogra- 
pher might have made the mistake with the 
coincidental result,that a picture of this 
Lotta Desmond had been bestowed instead 
of the picture of her dead sister performer. 
Anyhow the main point with the reporter 
had been to get a photograph —some photo- 
graph, somehow. Dealing with individuals 
of no social or financial importance the 
Beam quite often made these little mistakes. 

As he sat hearing Lotta Desmond’s in- 
dignant recital Crisp had been studying 
her. It was easy to appraise her. It was 
easy to assign her her proper niche in the 
scheme of existence. She had a young body 
and an old face. You might call her a 
youthful hag. Her hair was a straw yel- 
low—darker, though, at the roots where 
the dye had been carelessly laid on. Her 
frock was a monstrosity of cheap gaudiness. 
It combined certain of the primary tints 
green, blue, brick-dust red; it might have 
borrowed its color scheme from a map in an 
atlas. The jewelry she wore would have 
been worth thousands if it had been gen- 
uine. She had about the mentality of a 
guinea pig—just about. She should be 
easy —the customary artifice should amply 
suffice to cajole her out of any idea she 
might have lurking in that two-cent brain 
of hers touching on a claim for cash dam- 
ages for injury to reputation and peace of 
mind. So he worked the office trick—he 
questioned Flynn, as per the regular rou- 
tine, and he sent a boy to summon Overton 
before him. 

Up to a certain point the game of subter- 
fuge was played through as it had been 
played many a time before. Overton, 
faithful and letter-perfect in his part of the 
penitent criminal, took cue from Crisp’s 
snapped questions and made—or rather 
began to make—the expected answers. _It 
was not in the book for him to be allowed 
ever to complete a sentence; he must be 
caught up sharply with his admissions half 
framed and incomplete. It was the effect 
of the confessed delinquent’s demeanor 
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that Crisp desired to produce rather than | 


any definite statements which might be 
remembered and used afterward in the 
event of punitive proceedings legally for- 
warded, 

In the midst of the dialogue Overton 
raised his whitish head and looked full into 
the face of her for whom the scene had been 
devised. If he had read compassion for his 
seeming plight in her shallow pale eyes it 
was more than any other person there read 
in them. To the rest she seemed still what 
she had been from the moment of her 
appearance— a fit subject for Crisp’s favor- 
ite scheme of deception; a young person 
indignant, yet somewhat pleased at her 
elevation into prominence before so many 
strange men; rather embarrassed, and sure 
before many ticks of time had passed to be 
suitably placated by the prospect that on 
her account a man had been discharged 
from service and sent adrift. It is not 
probable either that she reminded him of 
anybody that he had ever known—of any- 
body, say, that he might have cared for 
once upon a time, Past doubt what hap- 
pened was that regardless of contributory 
causes or the lack of them this hour chanced 
merely to be the particular hour of Over- 
ton’s declaration of independence, It was 
the hour ordained for his private honor to 
come forth and walk abroad among men, 
and since a private honor was a thing which 
none there had ever credited him with own- 


ing, what followed now was all the more | 


unexpected by the audience. 

“Stop it, Crisp!” broke in Overton in a 

voice none there had ever heard him use, 
“Stop this damn mummery!” 

The strangest part was that Crisp did 
stop—stopped with his eyes goggling in 
amazement and his lower jaw ajar on a 
half-finished sentence. He had such a look 
on his face as a bulldog might have in the 
event of a sudden counterattack by a 
bunny rabbit. Overton spoke to the girl. 

“Young lady,” he said, 
thing was got up and staged to fool you 
but it ends right here. I never heard of you 
before and I never heard of your photo- 
graph before and I had nothing to do with 
the printing of iteither. But if I’m any judge 
of such things—and God knows I should be, 
considering what I know about this shop 
you've got a claim for damages against this 


newspaper and I advise you to get out of | 
can and go find | 


here as quickly as you 
yourself a lawyer and put your case in his 
hands. You heard this man fire me just 
now. Well, he’s fired me fifty times before 
now, but it didn’t take because it wasn't 
meant to, 
I'm firing myself here and now. 

He sw ung back on Crisp. 

“Listen!”” he ordered, and his words 
came from him straight and hard like bullets 
from a machine gun. a y call me The 
Worm round this shop. And that’s what I 
have been and that’s what I am—a worm 
But you've heard, 
will turn, and that’s what I’ve done—I've 
turned. And if you open your mouth to 
me again I’ll smash you in it—you white- 
livered yellow cur dog!” 


“this whole | 





But now it does take, because | 


I guess, that a worm | 


He set his back to Crisp and the girl and | 


walked away. He nodded a farewell to 
Flynn as he passed the copy desk, went 
behind the lockers, came out again with his 
hat on his head and his coat on his arm; 
and in the shocked hush which possessed 
the room he walked out, head erect and 
shoulders up, for once in his life a figure of 
force and dignity. The girl followed—a 
new-formed resolution plainly quickening 
her to a brisk gait. The city room watched 
her until her skimpy skirts flipped out the 
door, then with one accord all present 
looked toward Crisp. 

“The worm turns, eh?”’ he said casually, 
half to himself, half to those wit hin hearing 
“*Well, Flynn, I guess we'll have to find a 
likely candidate somewhere for the vacancy 
that’s just occurred and break him in.” 

He checked off sundry letters on the 
fingers of one hand, repeating the letters 
aloud as he did so: ‘ W-o-r-m T-u-r-n-s.”’ 

And the city room knew that its chief 
was translating an experience into a head- 
line—a headline which must go to waste. 
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The Car for the Critical Moment 


If things always ‘‘went right’’ we could drop the word failure from our 
language. 


It is the critical moment that searches beneath the surface and discovers the 

real stuff of which either a man or a car is made. 

With the high-grade parts, the expert workmen, and the immense amount 

of data today available to all manufacturers, it is no great credit to build a 

car which performs well under average conditions. 

The real difference in cars today is the way they act in those critical, 

sometimes dangerous tests familiar to every driver — such as abrupt stops, 

steep grades, sharp bumps and curves. 

After a Columbia Six owner has been through a number of these critical 

moments, he discovers the qualities in his car which safeguard him 

against trouble. 

The extra two inches of brake drum—14 inches instead of 12—and easy brake 
a action on a Columbia are no small matters when a sudden stop is imperative. 





The Columbia Six Four-Passenger The automatic radiator shutters assume vital importance when he discovers 

Sport Model— Wire Wheel Equippe P ° ° ° . ° 

— a that even a fifty degree rise or fall in temperature does not impair in the 
slightest the smooth, even flow of power from the motor. 


The Columbia Line also in- = ‘ = , ‘ 
ad he The same holds true with the non-synchronizing spring suspension and 


cludes the following models: , ae . 
numerous features of similar importance. 


§ Passenger Touring Car —_ . _ . 
2 Passenger Roadster These are but examples of the experiences which soon establish a supreme 


4 Passenger Coupé confidence that make Columbia ownership a lasting pleasure. 


§ Passenger Touring Sedan 
COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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GERMANY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


This is the most persistent of the Parisian 
rumors about Germany: 

“They are preparing a new war. At this 
moment they are secretly organizing troops 
and making munitions. Some day, and 
very soon, they will attack us when we 
least expect it.” This report is abroad in 
certain British circles too. With many of 
the French, even with many who ought to 
know better, it is a fixed idea. 

It seems to me that no candid person 
looking over Germany just now can swal- 
low such a set of ideas. The outstanding 
fact about the German people at present is 
that they have lost their morale. They are 
not at this moment looking or planning 
toward a new war of conquest, but crawling 
out of their present industrial and com- 
mercial pickle. I say “the German people.” 
Possibly, nay probably, the old lot who 
held their prestige by the favor of a throne 
are planning the new war—on paper. But 
at this moment these people, though fast 
gathering courage, are a bit discredited, 
owing to the disaster which they brought 
on. As for active steps, with the connivance 
of the present government, the men whose 
business it is to observe Germany, and who 
have seen her at close quarters ever since 
the armistice, say that it is all moonshine. 


Lack of War Material 


It is true that, as frequently stated, Ger- 
many has a million troops—but mostly 
hypothetical troops. Under arms, drilled 
and ready, she has, besides Noske’s Reichs- 
wehr army, somewhat more than 200,000. 
She was to have reduced her armed force 
to 100,000 by three months after the peace, 
but in view of the danger of internal revo- 
lutions the Allied Council has given an ex- 
tension of time. The rest of the million are 
certain species of military police and pro- 
vincial militia at this moment not meeting 
or drilling, but simply enrolled. They have 
available infantry arms, since most of the 
German Army marched back with its 
muskets. They have not much else. By 
the armistice terms Germany handed over 
most of her heavy artillery and aéroplanes, 
much of her light artillery and machine- 
gun equipment, almost all her available 
military transport. These munitions, to- 
gether with great supplies of captured or 
surrendered German ammunition, are stored 
in France as a guaranty against renewal of 
war by Germany. 

And as 800,000 men or so may be en- 
rolled in Germany, so France, still nomi- 
nally a conscript country, has every man 
from twenty to forty-five enrolled. Con- 
sidering the condition of German rolling 
stock, France could mobilize and send into 
action this whole force sooner than the 
Germans could mobilize and send in this 
800,000. Moreover, the French Navy 
granting the inconceivable, that Britain 
refused cojperation—could now blockade 
the German coast. And at this moment 
Germany loves the thought of a blockade 
as dearly as the condemned criminal loves 
that of the rope. As for “camouflaged 
manufacture of munitions’’—the one indis- 
pensable to modern munitions is steel. The 
German steel industry is just now at its 
wit’s ends. As I have stated in a preyjous 
paper, the great Solingen cutlery works 
closed down in February for lack of mate- 
rial at a living price. One of our railroad 
advisers from one of the new nations visited 
Berlin the other day to get some essential 
locomotive parts. He went back without 
them. They could not be had. Ten thou- 
sand crippled German locomotives were 
waiting at that moment for those very 
parts. Essen, the heart and center of Ger- 
man munition making in old years, is work- 
ing at urgently needed industrial steel 
products on less than fifty per cent of its 
capacity. Guncotton is essential to ex- 
plosives making. Again, as I have shown 
elsewhere, the lack of cotton, the impos- 
sibility of buying it while the mark is worth 
one American cent, is a governing factor in 
the present German industrial crisis. 

Nor is it at all likely that the Ebert gov- 
ernment plans so far ahead as to work 
toward a war ten, fifteen or twenty years 
in the future. The present government is 
just meeting the crises as they come, which 
is enough trouble and to spare. It must 
manipulate to hold up against the constant 


pressure from the Right and from the Left. 
It has on its hands a food crisis and an in- 
dustrial crisis. It looks forward toward the 
near necessity of imposing unheard-of tax- 
ation, involving probably a levy, which 
will amount to partial confiscation, on cap- 
ital. It must face, not later than next 
autumn, an election whereat every enemy 
will try to shake its power. 

No, official Germany is not planning a 
new war—for the present. What will hap- 
pen in the future depends largely on who 
gets permanent power. If monarchy wins, 
even constitutional monarchy 
Not only is monarchism more inclined to 
wars of conquest than is republicanism, but 
German monarchism, even in the small 


-look out. | 


states, has always been identical with the | 


conception of military glory. The kings, 
kinglings and emperors will gather round 
them the second generation of the element 
which loosed this last war; and they will 
do their best, doubtless, to get a German 
revenge. 

It is also true that the events of the past 
fifteen months have not tended toward a 
conciliatory feeling between Germany and 
her late enemies in arms. There has been 
too much picking at Germany, for private 
advantage, from the outside. On the Ger- 
man side, there has been on the part of the 
Pan-Germans too much deliberate and 
blustering misinterpretation of the motives 
and intentions of the Entente Allies and 
of America. Whether this spirit of hate 
continues and finds outlet in action de- 
pends a great deal on the surge of world 
thought in the next decade or so. If the 
military and imperialist spirit prevails in 
the world, expect the worst from Germany. 
If nations in general perceive that, what 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT 


with the new lethal weapons in use since | 


1915 and the others now in process of per- 
fection, a new general war means just about 
the annihilation of the white race, it may 
be different. But the fact remains—at this 
moment Germany as a nation is not plan- 
ning war. 

“The peace has merely thrown Russia 
and Germany together. 
ganize Russia; together they will try to 
conquer the world. It is our next great 
danger.” 


German Advantages in Russia 


One hears this not only from café gossips 
but from press and platforms. A Fiume 


propagandist is now telling the American | 
people that Italy must have the Dalmatian | 


Coast “‘in order to prepare for the coming 


struggle between the Teuton and the Slav | 


Germany will or- | 


on one side and = Latin and Anglo-Saxon | 


on thc other.” Gentlemen who speak in 


this strain show some confidence in their | 


own genius for prophecy. 

It is perfectly true that all directing Ger- 
many is looking toward the commercial 
exploitation of Russia as a ray of hope 
in their present darkness. On one side of 
the thin trench of neutral states lies Russia, 
rich in productive lands; in forests; in 
coal, iron and a dozen other useful metals; 
in water power; rich, too, in superb man 
power and in high if uneducated intelli- 
gence. Probably her natural resources are 
scarcely smaller than those of the United 
States, and they are far less developed. 
What the reorganized Russia will need is 


organizing power and technical direction. | 
The German is only a little inferior to the | 


American as an organizer, and Germany 
has more technicians in proportion to her 
population than any other country. 
Before 1914, as we know, the Russian- 
German connection was ¢ lose, especially in 
commerce. The most successful industrial 
establishments of the Russian Empire were 
German owned and managed, Russian 
staffed. That thorough education for spe- 
cialization which marked the industrial 
work of the old German régime operated 
greatly to German advantage in Russia. 
To work with a people you must know both 
them and their language; in Russia both 
are hard to know. Those Germans set aside 
for Russian interpretation learned that ex- 
traordinarily difficult language along with 
their native tongue, educating themselves 
in Russian ways and affairs. At least ten 
Germans, probably, speak fluent Russian 
to one Frenchman or Englishman. Finally, 


in dealing with Russia, Germany holds a | 
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master card— proximity. Even with Po- 
land and the newly created border states as 
a barrier, it is only 2 little railroad haul 
across the Polish corridor and narrow Lith- 
uania, Esthonia or Latvia to the Russian 
market; or, failing that, a short coasting 
voyage. From England it is a veritable 
voyage; from France, the breadth 
of a continent 

The Entente Allies are mildly trying to 
prevent this commercial union, At this 
moment, when trading with Russia seems 
likely to be renewed, the British have piled 
up stocks in such ports as Reval, ready to 
get the jump. Poland is being strengthened 
partly with a view to preventing Russo- 
German trade 

Applying again the test of common sense 
it would seem doubtful whether in the long 
run the effort to keep Germany from taking 
more than an even part in the exploitation 
of renascent Kussia can succeed without 
xpenditure of force and effort scarcely 
the trouble. Proximity is hard to 
Poland has neither the capital, the 
organization nor the tech- 
nical skill to do much in directing and ex- 
ploiting the awakening industries of a new 
tussia. Spite of her quite natural hatred 
of Germany she may decide to grasp the 
benefits rising from transmis- 
it however you may, it is 
hard to see how Germany, having the 
things which Russia will want, wanting 
the things which Russia will have, can be 
prevented from getting the main foreign 
commercial benefits from a reorganized 
Russia. 

So far, so good. But it is not easy logi- 
cally to carry the process another step 
ond to infer positively that this will lead 
to military alliance. Close commercial rela- 
tions do not always in these days mean 
national friendships. Often they mean 
quite the reverse. France and Germany, 
before 1914, were each the other's best 
customer. And al! those years Germany 
was arming to attack France, and France 
arming to resist. No other foreign nation 
had so strong a hold on Italy as Germany. 
The greatest commercial banking system 
on the Peninsula, the Banca Commerciale, 
was professedly German. In the war Italy 
sided with the Allies. France has more 
interests in Spain than has any other 
foreign nation; her capital is dominant in 
the Spanish railroads. But during the war 
most of the governing and capitalist class 
of Spain was hostile to France. In face 
of these examples how does anyone dare 
prophesy concerning the reactions of a peo- 
ple so hard to understand as the Russians? 
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Prophecy That Goes Wrong 


Like the German desire for war, it de- 
pends greatly, this peril, on the future course 
of political events. Russia may go back to 
ezarism, either absolute-—which is rather 
unlikely — or constitutional. Germany may 
go back, as I have suggested, to kaiserism 
and to the longing for the place in the sun. 
Or- which is also unlikely—the Soviet 
régime may continue in its present form, 
may develop the lust for world domination, 
may be willing to unite with a German 
king. In those circumstances the prospect 
of a military alliance and a war of world 
conquest would be too strong for the kingly 
mind to resist. On one side of the border 
150,000,000 people, exceptionally sturdy, 
essentially brave, inherently intelligent. Be- 
hind them a country with resources which, 
well organized, could defy blockades. On 
the other side, 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 peo- 
ple with a talent for organization and, next 
to the French, the best understanding of 
military technic in the world. They could 
squeeze out Poland and the other berder 
states in a fortnight. The legions of Ger- 
many and the hordes of Russia, fed by 
Russian resources, directed by German 
talent—it is a military dream surpassing 
the vision of an Alexander. But its ful- 
fillment probably requires, first, a pair of 
emperors, and, surely second, the will of 
the Russian people. And who is so bold 
as to prophesy the reactions of the sul- 
phitie Russians? 

Prophecy of this sort went ridiculously 
wrong before the great war. Within a 
decade before the storm Kipling was warn- 
ing the British to beware of Russia, “the 
bear that walks like a man.” England 
entered the war by the side of Russia. 
Until mideourse of the reign of Edward VII 
no Englishman thought much of any 
danger from Germany. The peril across 
the Channel was, to the old-fashioned Eng- 
lishman, France. But France and England 
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kept mutual peace from 1815 to 1914—and 
then entered the greatest of all wars so 
closely allied that they were like one 
nation. 

Prophecy about the future relations of 
Germany and Russia has all the authority 
and historical backing of a prophecy con- 
cerning the next throw at poker dice—and 
no more. It is a possibility, this crushing 
military alliance between Germany and 
Russia, with Japan, perhaps, thrown in. 
It is a possibility strong enough to keep 
France and England on their guard. It is 
not a probability, just because there are 
too many other possibilities. 

The general statements heard all last 
winter to the effect that Germany was 
working while the rest of us struck and 
loafed, that she was piling up goods to 
flood our markets, circulate no longer. 
The Allied Council has somewhat tardily 
realized that Germany can never pay the 
bill unless she is granted raw materials and 
fed; and the Allied Council is educating the 
publie in order to get opinion back of cer- 
tain measures that will be resisted by 
private interests. But from the American 
newspapers I cull here and there one kind 
of general statement which gives a most 
untrue picture of German life and con- 
ditions to-day. It has‘to do with prices in 
Berlin. For example, an American manu- 
facturer, back from a flying trip, announced 
to the reporters that living was cheap in 
Berlin; he had bought there an excellent 
pair of shoes for four dollars, which 
couldn’t be done at home. I have seen 
other percareese to the same effect. And 
it might be just as well to set forth here 
what four dollars, American, means to the 
average German. 


Doughboys Buying Diamonds 


The mark is at present worth about a 
cent—sometimes a few mills more, some- 
times a few mills less. It used to be worth a 
quarter. And the only fair test of living 
conditions is what a mark is worth to a 
German. 

From the point of view of one who has an 
American income the situation is a kind of 
nightmare comedy, best illustrated by the 
yresent happy situation of our Army of the 
thine about Coblenz. The humblest Amer- 
ican doughboy gets thirty-three dollars a 
month with free board, lodging, clothes 
and medical attendance. Reénlisted men, 
noncommissioned officers and those who 
perform special services on the side get 
more. Probably the average soldier in the 
Army of Occupation gets somewhat more 
than forty dollars a month over and above 
the necessities of life. In February the 
paymaster’s department set the official rate 
of exchange at 100 marks to the dollar. An 
income of forty dollars a month became 
4000 marks a month. Let us say for the 
sake of easy calculation that the average 
pay of the enlisted men and noncoms is 
50,000 marks a year— which is not far from 
the fact. Probably no salaried German in 
our zone of occupation gets as much. The 
highest salary of a German official in that 
region is, I believe, only 12,000 marks a 
year. 

Fifty thousand marks a year is the inter- 
est, at the conservative rate of five per cent, 
on 1,000,000 :.arks—and our doughboy 
has food, clot!«s and lodgings thrown in. 
By this calculation we may behold the 
Ameroc Force as it appears to the natives 
of Coblenz—an army of millionaires! And 
so they deport themselves. In such a’situa- 
tion as now confronts Germany the rise in 
prices always lingers far behind the fall in 
the exchange value of money. For a long 
time the price of diamonds in and about 
Coblenz was about $100 a carat. Doughboy 
report has it—with what truth I know 
not—that the New York price is about 
$500 a carat. Whereupon they all saved or 
borrowed, and invested in diamonds. When 
they bought rings for themselves they wore 
them. When they bought rings for the 
girls at home they wore them also— on their 
little fingers. Nowadays as the drill ser- 
geant commands “Carry arms!” a blinding 
glitter runs along the line. 

Translating commodities back into Amer- 
ican terms, a good razor costs thirty cents; 
a string of real amber beads for your girl, 
one to two dollars; a walking stick, from 
ten cents toa dollar; a bottle of champagne, 
forty cents. Not, of course, that our boys 
ever buy aught else containing the danger- 
ous drug, alcohol. T hough in a far country 
our boys are too observant of the spirit of 
our just laws, too noble. Small wonder, 
then, that the United States Army is very 
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contented with Coblenz and vicinity, and 
that when that lively little doughboy news- 

aper The Ameroc News published Senator 
ia ige’s statement, “We will have our 
Army out of Germany in May,” a gloom 
settled over the middle courses of the 
castled Rhine. 

Of course the truth about values is es- 
tablished by comparing the price of com- 
modities with that real standard, the price 
of a day’s labor. Let us see how this works 
out in Berlin, say, or in Leipsic, the one the 
capital and also the most important manu- 
facturing town in Germany, the other a 
city that exists through industry and 
trade. 

As a result of strikes and favoring gov- 
ernment measures workingmen’s wages 
have been steadily advanced since the 
armistice. A common laborer now gets two 
marks an hour, a skilled mechanic three 
and a half marks or sometimes four. The 
forty-four-hour week is now universal. 
Therefore the laborer, if he has steady 
employment, earns eighty-eight marks a 
week; the skilled workman, 154 to 176 
marks a week. To get American values 
calculate the mark as a cent. 

As I have explained in the previcus 
article, all food except game and poultry 
is theoretically rationed in Germany —and 
only theoretically. The people will not 
abide by the government system of ration- 
ing, which is below the starvation line any- 
way, and the government has not the 
machinery of enforcement. You draw your 
government rations at reasonable prices, 
and to keep yourself alive you buy the rest 
of your necessaries from illegal traders. 
For example, at the end of February the 
weekly government allowance of bread 
amounted to one small loaf per person; the 
weekly allowance of butter was one thin 
pat. Working people cannot live on that. 
From the back-door traders, whom every- 
one patronizes, the Berlin prices in Febru- 
ary, calculated on an American avoirdupois 
pound, were roughly as follows: Butter, 
thirty-five marks; sugar, sixteen marks; 
flour, six marks; eggs, 2.2 marks apiece; 
bacon—very rare-—-twenty marks; pork, 
twenty-eight marks. Beef came cheaper 
twelve to fourteen marks apound. But the 
beef is poor and stringy, owing to the low 
feeding of the stock. It contains little fat, 
and the tissues of Germany are still crying 
out, as they have since 1914, for fats. 

On fuel cards 100 coal briquettes, each 
about as big as an egg, cost 8.5 marks. But 
the government is far, far behind on de- 
livery. A family I know waited from 
November until the second week in Feb- 
ruary before it got its first hundred govern- 
ment briquettes. Such experiences are 
universal in Berlin and common enough 
elsewhere. For cooking—let alone heat- 
ing—one must patronize the trader. From 
him briquettes cost forty marks a hundred, 
and wood from seventy-five to 100 marks 
a cubic meter —about a fifth of a cord. 


Costs in Terms of Work 


To get our basis of comparison, then, let 
us take a common laborer with steady 
work. He earns at most eighty-eight marks 
a week. Ignoring his necessary expense for 
government-rationed bread, for rent, for 
fuel, for transportation if he lives far from 
his work, his week's pay will get one pound 
of butter at thirty-five marks, one pound 
of sugar at sixteen marks, two pounds of 
beef at twelve marks a pound, and six eggs. 
Read the current prices in your morning 
newspaper, figure the total cost in current 
American money of a pound of butter, a 
pound of sugar, two pounds of beef and six 
eggs, and you find what a laborer’s weekly 
salary means in Berlin. 

As a matter of fact the German laborer 
and his family are not getting butter, ergs 
and beef. That is impossible. In addition 
to the government ration of bread they 
are living on potatoes and turnips, with 
just an occasional slice of bacon or some 
other species of fat. A German factory 
which has never had any labor sabotage, 
where the men profess themselves willing 
to work, finds the productivity per hour 
per man seventy-five per cent of the prewar 
figure. An American-owned Berlin factory 
where there has been a bit of communist 
sabotage sets the figure at sixty-four per 
cent. The difference in the German fac- 
tory, most of the difference in the American 
factory, is due to malnutrition. This na- 
tion will not be in a position to pay its 
just debt until it puts some fat on its bones. 

At Leipsic some prices are lower than at 
Berlin, and some higher. Beef, which 
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costs twelve to fourteen marks in the capi- 
tal, is sixteen marks at Leipsic; whereas 
eggs are respectively 2.2 and 1.8. Pork, 
quoted in Berlin by the under-the-hand 
traders at twenty-eight marks, is in Leipsic 
thirty. Wages are about the same. Cloth- 
ing is cheaper in Leipsic; so in order to err 
on the side of conservatism let us take the 
Leipsic prices in considering how much it 
really costs a laborer to clothe himself and 
his family. Sometimes a pair of leather 
shoes for a workingman or a workingwoman 
can be had as low as 100 marks. But an 
average price for brogans is 250 marks, 
or about three weeks’ pay of a common 
laborer at eighty-eight marks a week. The 
cheapest shirt for a man is eighty marks, 
nearly a week’s pay. The cheapest over- 
coat costs 1000 marks, or two and a half 
months’ pay. The poorest quality of lisle 
stockings for his wife will cost him two 
days’ pay, a winter coat for the baby 
nearly two weeks’ pay. The cheapest 
shoddy winter skirt for his wife will cost 
ten days’ pay. The poorest quality of 
white cotton goods, such as we use for 
linings or for the sleaziest sheets, is twenty- 
five marks a yard, nearly two days’ pay. 
The ersatz nettle cloth has risen to twenty- 
one marks a yard. These are Leipsic prices. 
In Berlin cloth and clothing prices, I 
should say, run about twenty per cent 
higher. So much for what the mark really 
means. 


High Prices and Low Wages 


“Speaking economically,” said a Ger- 
man, “‘our middle class at this moment is 
tending to disappear. Part, through specu- 
lation and graft, are rising into the eco- 
nomic upper class; most of the rest are 
fading back into the economic lower class.”’ 
For a great part of the middle class, lack- 
ing the weapon of the strike, is in bad 
straits. Stenographers, for example, get 
now 400 to 600 marks a month. The 
lowest of these salaries is a few marks a 
month better than the earnings of the 
common laborer; the highest, lower than 
that of the skilled mechanic. The rank 
and file of government employees, a class 
numerous and conspicuous in Germany, 
get 600 to 800 marks a month. A full 
university professor gets 600 to 700 marks 
a month. Teachers’ salaries run from 450 
to 600, These people are under that con- 
stant disability of the middle class 
keeping up appearances. They must dress 
decently, must wear clean linen. Well, in 
Berlin the shoddiest men’s suits are now 
1200 marks, and an ordinary quality of 
women’s leather shoes 300 marks. The 
most highly paid woman stenographer 
an expert, usually handling one language 
besides German—must pay two weeks’ 
salary for a pair of shoes. 

A government employee of whose affairs 
I gained intimate knowledge receives 800 
marks a month. He works in Berlin. To 
save money he has moved to the suburbs, 
where the family lives in two rooms and 
a kitchen. His commutation ticket, his 
rent, and a commissary most exactly cal- 
culated to keep life in himself, his wife and 
their two children, cost him just short of 
900 marks a month. For the deficit of 100 
marks a month, for clothing, for the chil- 
dren’s schoolbooks, for the score of other 
items in a middle-class family budget, he 
must fall back on his prewar savings and on 
the money he got when he sold his house- 
hold furniture in Berlin. 

The American — are the agents for 
most of the relief which, under the fund 
intrusted to Hoover, we are extending 
to the undernourished German children. 
They keep careful record of cases, including 
the occupation and worldly circumstances 
of their parents. One day while I was visit- 
ing their offices in Berlin a list of families 
whose children were conspicuously under- 
nourished arrived from East Prussia. Two- 
thirds of the cases came from professorial 
or teaching families. 

This is perhaps enough to show what 
existing German prices mean to a German. 

‘*Germany has had a complete collapse 
of morals.” 

There is probably more in this than in 
most of the current rumors and reports. 
Let me omit the always tangled and in- 
volved question of sex morals. Though 
they are possibly pretty bad, in Berlin at 
least, the victors have not found after-the- 
war conditions an especially fertile soil for 
purity. Moreover, such difficulty as I have 
outlined above in making both ends meet 
leads always to an increase of public vice. 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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This is the first shovel advertisement 
ever seen inea general magazine. This 
question may come to your mind: Is 
there anything to advertise about a 
shovel? 


When any manufacturer advertises his 
product, his purpose is to show how it 
differs from competing products. Until 
Red Edges were put on the market six 
years ago, there was not a great deal of 
difference between makes of shovels. 
Each concern made about the same line. 

But the essential factor—the steel 
from which the blades were made—was 
always carbon steel. Some years ago the 
limit of wearing qualities of carbon steel 
was reached. To get a steel with greater 
resistance, various industries began to 
turn to alloy steels. The automobile 
maker, for example, to vanadium steel. 

And so we searched for an alloy 
steel that would be harder and at the 
same time tougher, and offer greater re- 
sistance to abrasion and fatigue. We 
found it in a special Chrome-Nickel alloy 
steel. We have our own rolling mill 
where we roll the sheets from which our 
blades are fabricated. In modern fur- 
naces these blades receive exact heat 
treatment. Thus we produce a blade as 


Have you ever before seen an 
advertisement of a shovel? 


hard as tool steel and as tough as spring 
steel, with resistance to abrasion that per- 
mits the blade to wear down as slowly 
and evenly as an edged tool. A blade that 
will not dull or nick, buckle or bend. 

We attach a handle made in our own 
factory from second growth Northern 
White Ash. Then each completed shovel 
must pass several severe tests for 
strength, toughness and hardness before 
the Red Edge trade-mark is placed upon 
it. (Note the mark left by the Brinell 
test on the blade.) 

Testimony to the endurance of Red 
Edge shovels by railroads and other big 
users has been so eloquent that we have 
trebled our plant capacity and are now 
ready to say to every user of a shovel, 
spade or scoop, whether you buy one ata 
time or in quantities—here is the finest 
shovel that can be made. 

So at last there is a shovel with some- 
thing to advertise. 

How Red Edge Shovels became the leaders 
is an absorbing —yes, romantic story of 
modern industry. It is told in pamphlet 
form. Ask our distributor —no doubt the 


leading hardware store in your town —for 
it, or write to us. 
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intifies all Victor products 


This famous Victor trade- 
mark is the public’s unfailing 
proof of Quality—of artistic 
leadership. It means to the 
public what Caruso’s name 
means to opera-goers—the 
absolute certainty of hearing the 
best. It appears on all 


Victrolas and 
Victor Records 
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Simple home treatment which makes 
your hair thick and beautiful 


Are you satisfied with the condition of your hair? 
Is it thick and lossy, as healthy hair should be, 
or is it thin, dry and brittle? 


In this case begin at once the simple home treat- 
ments explained in this advertisement. Follow 


them faithfully and they will soon stimulate - 


your hair to healthy, vijorous prowth. 


Only 10 minutes a day—an hour 
every two weeks 


These treatments require so little time nowoman 
should neplect them. It takes only 10 minutes a 
day for the brushing, and massaje which brin}s 
healthy blood circulation to the scalp and keeps 
the hair soft and smooth. 


These daily treatments must have the founda- 
tion of a scalp thoroushly clean to the tiniest 
pore. You can't allow dirt, dandruff and excess 
oil to clog, pores and hair cells. You must learn 
to pive yourself a scientific shampoo. Hasty, 
careless washin), and dryinj, is quickly followed 
by bad results. 


Use Palmolive Shampoo 


First, you should use Palmolive Shampoo, the 
scientific shampoo mixture, in which every in- 


predient has been selected because it is beneficial 
to the hair. 


Ordinary soap is not suited for shampooin}. 
Even when you melt it carefully, its composi- 
tion does not ajree with the hair. 


Palmolive is made from palm, olive and coconut 
oils, scientifically combined ‘nto a wonderful 
fluid cleanser. You massage this potent cleanser 
into the scalp, so that it penetrates every pore, 
removin} every particle of dust, oil and dandruff. 


This massage produces a wonderful thick, pro- 
fuse lather which brin}s out the beautiful nat- 
ural color of your hair and leaves a becomin}, 
plossy sheen. 


Send for the free double sample of 
Palmolive Shampoo 


Send for the Free double sample of Palmolive 
Shampoo which is pladly sent free on request. 
You will receive two trial size bottles—one for 
each of the washings necessary for a thorough 
shampoo. 


We invite correspondence on all questions re- 
parding, the scientific care of the hair. All ques- 
tions are conscientiously answered, inconfidence. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Teronto, Ontario 


PALMOLIVE 


Directions for shampooing 

If your hair is inclined to be very dry, rub a 
little vaseline into the roots before shampooin?, 
Pour about a tablespoonful of Palmolive Sham- 
poo into a cup. Be sure to wet the hair thor- 
oushly with water before applying. The wetter 
your hair the thicker the lather. 
Then apply with the finder tips, massaging 
lightly into the scalp. The rich lather will en- 
velop your head like a cap. 

, Wash the entire lendth with this profuse stiff 
lather, Rinse thoroujhly. Then—repeat. 


Brushing and massage 


Between Palmolive shampoos your healthfully 
clean hair should have et least ten minutes 
brushing, and massage every day. 


Massage comes first—-vijorous manipulation of 
the scalp with the ends of the fingers for at 
least five minutes, 


Then finish with thorough brushing. Separate 
your hair in two sections and brush each thor- 
oughly. This keeps your hair clean and glossy 
between washings. 
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Copyright 1920—The Palmolive Company 























(Concluded from Page 94) 
Let me stick to the question of commercial, 
marks-and-pfennigs morals. 

Before the war international commercial 
agencies used generally to list the German 
second as a moral risk, the Briton being 
first. Characteristically, the individual Ger- 
man paid his debts, delivered the goods, 
lived up to his obligations. When it came 
to the collective commercial morality of 
the German system there was a different 
story. “‘They won’t take bribes,” said an 
experienced South-American trader, ‘‘ but 
they’re great bribe givers.”” That artificial 
code inculcated by the 1870-1914 régime— 
“Anything is right in the interest of the 
state” —justified these tactics. The de- 
fenders of the German system announced 
with pride that there was no graft in their 
government, whether national or munici- 
pal. That probably was not entirely true. 
Certainly there was graft in the German 
administration of Belgium. But it was rel- 
atively, even practically, true. 

And now—the outstanding thing to any- 
one who visits the loud district of Berlin 
is the stories he hears of graft, of unfair 
profits, of paper fortunes wrung by sharp 
methods from the present necessities of the 
nation. In the tenderloin region of the 
capital flourish two or three great dancing 
establishments, half a dozen highly deco- 
rated restaurants. They are filled nightly 
with a crowd of rather flashy men whose 
evening clothes look extremely new, with 
women who seem strangely dowdy on first 
sight but whose gowns on closer inspection 
prove to be very smart—only they don’t 
know how to wear them. Diamonds flash 
everywhere; the check room is a veritable 
exposition of fine furs. There is a new slang 
expression for these people— Schiebers. We 
have no exact equivalent for that word. 
In meaning it is a little more invidious 
than “‘profiteer,”” and perhaps a little less 
insulting than “‘grafter.”’ They are the 
people of impermanent fortunes gained 
from the distresses of the present situation. 
They are spending wildly because the 
future is uncertain, because, with the mark 
tumbling, to save is to waste, 

How did they get their money? Some, 
probably a small minority, by making 
munitions during the war; a greater num- 
ber by s eculating in necessities. As the 
mark falls, prices rise. But they advance 
slowly and irregularly. Between each drop 
of money and each rise in prices is a period 
of delay which is the speculator’s oppor- 
tunity. Finally, there is another class 
which is making big money through plain 
graft—breaking the law by connivance 
with those set to enforce the law, 


A Bit of Berlin Gossip 


This story was told to me as a piece of 
gossip on the day before I left Berlin: The 
government has set an embargo on the ex- 
portation of certain articles needed to re- 
store industry. On the list is a certain 
commodity which Holland wants badly. 
‘‘A friend of mine,”’ said the narrator, 
‘‘made 500,000 marks in that stuff last 
month. Sold it in Holland. He got a job 
in a wholesale house so that it would look 
all right to order a large consignment. 
Then he slipped it across. How? Well, I’m 
not telling, but it cost him only 20,000 
marks overhead charges.” 

I do not, of course, certify this story as 
true; but you hear similar tales every day, 
and any experienced reporter knows that 
where there is so much smoke there is 
usually a great deal of fire. And one has 
only to try to live and do business in the 
center of Berlin to see how the habit of tip- 
taking or bribe-taking—whichever you 
wish to call it— has touched every class. 
The city is overcrowded. In all hotels, of 
the second class at least, you get your room 
only by bribing the clerk, You put a rush 
telegram through in crowded times by 
bribing the operator. Owing to the short- 
age of cloth and labor he who orders a suit 
of clothes from a tailor must wait five or 
six weeks to have it finished. But if you 
are in a hurry you can get your suit in a 
week by bribing the cutter. Permission 
to export is required on nearly all consign- 
ments of goods leaving Germany. Many a 
foreign trader has waited and kicked, week 
after week, wondering why his permission 
to export had not come through. Finally, 
he has seen the light, quietly slipped a few 
hundred or a few thousand marks into the 
proper palm—and received his permission 
next day. 

To digress for a moment: It used to 
interest me, watching the loud Berlinese 
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crating, pine, to wonder where that 
— ing so casually blown to the winds 
came from, 

It has been very easily and lightly won 
by its present owners. But of course no 
money is easily and lightly won in the be- 
ginning. Every cent and pfennig of it was 
wrung from the hard soil of a reluctant 
earth. Think far enough back along the 
line of economic fact, and you realize that 
what they are spending is the difference 
between the mark in 1914 and the mark in 
1920. Gretchen Schneider, stenographer, 
painfully saved 5000 marks before the war, 
managed to keep it intact during the war. 
The purchasing power of the mark is at 
present one-eighth, at most, of what it was 
in 1914. Her 5000 marks are now, in abso- 
lute value, really only 625 marks, And 
these people of the houses of joy are spend- 
ing the shrinkage of Gretchen Schneider's 
5000 marks, 


The Hoover Organization 


They are really dismal places, these 
dancing floors; the joy is even more arti- 
ficial than in most —s which is saying 
a good deal; and from behind the glitter- 
ing or fishy eyes of half-intoxication look 
out tormented souls. I cannot think of 
them without remembering by contrast a 
scene in Leipsic. Under the Hoover or- 
ganization we are helping to feed the under- 
nourished children of Germany. The 
American Quakers do a large part of the 
work of distribution. However, in Leipsic 
this charity is maintained by British funds, 
and conducted by a Miss Hobhouse. Two 
thousand school children, picked by phy- 
sicians as the worst cases of malnutrition, 
are given a supplementary luncheon de- 
signed to build them up. The meal is 
served in the school building Each child 
brings a basin and a spoon, and receives— 
to be eaten on the spot—a portion of stew 
consisting of milk, macaroni, eggs and 
butter, together with a big sugar bun. 

I attended one of these feedings. They 
surely needed it! Not a face in the room 
showed the normal rosy roundness of child- 
hood. 

They were pasty, they were drawn. 

My guide, an American, went down one 
bench, lifting their eyelids to show me that 
the lining was not pink, as in a normal eye, 
but corpse white. And, gods of hunger, how 
they ate! 

As we left the building my guide was ex- 
plaining to me that these children must 
eat it all up on the place. Just then I 
glanced down from our carriage and saw 
that two little boys running along beside 
us were each hugging something under 
their gray capes, made from their fathers’ 
soldier overcoats. I peeped inquisitively. 
They had secreted their buns and were 
furtively carrying them off—I imagine to 
their mothers. 

A pound of wheat or a can of condensed 
milk, imported from America, costs twenty- 
five times what it would cost were the mark 
at normal. That is the crux of the present 
food shortage in Germany. And still one 
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of those 4500 bottles of fine wine pur- 
chased nightly in the loudest of the Berlin 
dance halls would buy several cans of milk, 
even at present prices. I wonder if this 
spending jag is not the greatest present im- 
morality of Germany. 

And yet, looking over the country, one 
begins to find evidence against the theory 
of a total moral collapse. There is, it is 
true, a great deal of stealing and robbe ry; 
but that may be due to the loose grip of 
the present government, Every European 
nation involved in the war has had to 
reckon in the past year with a crime wave, 
Just before I went to Germany I had my 
dress clothes stolen from my room in a 
London hotel. The manager, upon hearin 
my complaint, received it with a bored an 
accustomed air, whereas I am sure that be- 
fore the war he would have been shocked 
by the damage to the reputation of his 
house. And in Belgium, before the govern- 
ment restored its grip, the countryside was 
harassed by bands of robbers. 

On the other hand, American agents in 
Berlin say that the individual firm deals 
as fairly as ever. Then one of the Quakers 
called my attention to a small but signifi- 
cant point. He has traveled widely in 
Germany, and has eaten on dining cars all 
over the republic. Now these cars are run 
on the a-la-carte plan. When the meal 
is finished the waiter comes along, asks 
each guest what he has had, and collects 
accordingly. He himself never keeps 
count. ‘Now you couldn't maintain that 
system long,” said the Quaker, “with a 
people wholly devoid of morals!” 

And after you have observed and medi- 
tated long enough you hit upon an illumi- 
nating distinction. The German is still 
relatively honest in his dealings with his 
individual fellow man. He has become con- 
spicuously dishonest in his dealing with 
the government, with his collective fellow 
men, 

They are paying for the old system, that 
is all. The German conception of the 
state, as inculcated in every German by 
the state schools, was fundamentally im- 

moral, The interests of the state took pre- 
cedence of all morals. It was right to 
murder, lie, steal, commit forgery or un- 
chastity, for the state. In their relation 
to the state itself the German people were 
kept square not by conscience but by 
orders. Drill-sergeanted, surrounded by 
strictly enforced verbotens, they were 
never allowed to develop any public morals 
for themselves. In their relations to the 
state and to their collective fellow men 
they were good because they were told to 
be good, and obedience had been drilled 
and hammered into them, 


A Slander Against France 


Now they are, theoretically at least, free 
men, citizens of a republic. They have 
been pitched into their freedom without 
any preliminary training. And they are 
wabbling as they reach to find natural 
morals. In this as in everything they are 
paying now for the essential wickedness of 
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the old régime. But even with this allow- 
ance the situation is somewhat appalling 
If the republic endures not the least of its 
future troubles will come on the day when 
it tackles the question of graft, as most 
republics have had to do at some period 
in their history. 

While we are correcting rumor and prop- 
aganda by truth and common sense we 
might touch on one little slander against 
the French, very widely circulated by pro- 
Germans and by others who bend back in 
their efforts to be fair. It has to do with 
the delivery of German milch cattle to re- 

lace the herds killed or commandeered 
rom Northern France during the occupa 
tion. Weare led to believe that the French 
are preparing a slaughter of the innocents 
by pate wor the German babies of milk, 
These are the facts: 

The Germans are a great pork-eating 
people. Moreover, a pig, even when lean, 
consists mostly of fat, m Pot a lean steer 
has very little fat on his carcass—and the 
cry of Germany, from 1915 on, was for fats. 
So the national pig herd dwindled steadily 
from 25,600,000 in 1913 to 10,080,000 in 
1918, The beef herd showed no such de- 
cline, especially in the female branch of 
the species. Omitting the bulls, bull 
calves and steers, Germany had 11,300,000 
milch cows and heifers in 1913, and 9,300,- 
000 in 1918. The goat herd—and in Ger- 
many goat’s milk is used to feed children 
actually increased from 3,500,000 in 1913 
to 4,100,000 in 1918. These figures come 
from British Governmerii seurces, but let 
me say I have checked them from German 
and American sources and believe them 
substantially correct, 


No Change of Heart 


The reason for the present milk shortage 
is lack of fodder. The country never did 
produce enough hay and grains for its 
stock; great supplies came from near 
Russia. Besides, the 1919 harvest was 
probably only sixty or seventy per cent of 
the prewar normal, The cows, being under- 
fed, are giving only a small percentage of 
their normal milk this winter, and they 
tend to go dry early. May brings fresh 
pasture; that is also the calving period, 
when most cows come in, and in May the 
milk supply will increase beyond the needs 
of the infant population. 

The milch cows and heifers numbered, as 
I have shown, 9,300,000 in 1918. The herd 
has increased, perhaps almost to normal, 
since that period. How many of these are 
in milk it would take an expert German 
dairyman to say. Since a heifer usually 
becomes a milch cow before she is two 
years old, I should say not less than 6,000,- 
000, perhaps more. Now the French ex- 
pect the delivery of only 80,000 milch 
cows—from one to one and a half per cent. 
With a consideration not allowed them by 
their enemies they have postponed this 
delivery until May, when the German 
herd will be coming into full milk. Finally 
the babies of Northern France are about as 
badly off for milk as those of Germany 

These attempts to refute rumor and 
propaganda by truth and common sense 
will not be taken, I hope, as pro-Germanism 
The main interest the writer of these lines 
takes in Germany just now is in seeing her 
restore that awful mess across Belgium and 
the North of France, caused by the wicked 
act of the system which the German people 
permitted to grow up among them 

In the vital first year and a half after the 
cessation of hostilities most of the men who 
directed world policies toward Germany 
have played the game generally not as 
economists or even as statesmen, but 
mainly as politicians. Had their policies 
been maintained we should have seen the 
nation which is, after all, the workshop of 
Europe, placed beyond the possibility of 
payment. Common sense has come at last 
into the Allied counsels; but a little late. 

Having said all this, it is perhaps 
time to remark that no one should be so 
foolish as to expect that Germany will 
take with Christian meekness any terms, 
no matter how light, a ge upon her. 
By every device of trickery she will try to 
wriggle out. Of course Germany has had 
no change of heart in the theological sense 
That never happens to a nation in a day. 
She does show in quite large spots encour 
aging signs of a new orientation of spirit, 
a facing toward the light. But no one need 
expect her, especially in her state of un- 
developed public morals, to kiss the rod. 
That bill, whatever it is, will take consider- 
able collecting! 
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A fire department you never heard of 


ERE it is— posing for its picture. No clang- 
ing bells or shrieking sirens. No red lined 
coats. Nothing spectacular. 

Just a few skilled workmen— yet these men save 
the ladder and the engine crews many a trip by 
making roofs fire-safe with Asbestos. For the 
time to put out fires is before they start. And 
there is no better way to prevent roof communi- 
cated fires than by covering roofs with Asbestos. 

Moreover, it is not only through fire protection 
that Asbestos makes roofs safe, but also through 
weatherproof durability. In fact, Asbestos seems 
ordained by nature to be a roofing material. This 
wonderful fibrous mineral is not only absolutely 


fire-proof, but in roofing form it is immune to the 
disintegrating effects of sun, snow, hail, ice, rain, 
smoke and acid fumes. 

On the big flat roofs of industrial plants and 
other buildings you will find Johns-Manville 
roofers applying permanent fire prevention with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing.* 

And on thousands of smaller buildings the 
owners themselves, or their employees, are doing 
the same. For the many different types of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofing give everyone the 
opportunity to protect what is ordinarily the most 
defenseless part of his building—the roof—with 
one of these roofings. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toront 


* In sixty-three cities throughout the United States and Canada there are Johns- 
Manville Branches, which have crews of expert roofers constantly employed in laying 
Tx Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing on large roof areas 
ind for the thousand and one types-of modern buildings — including dwellings 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Ready Roofings and Shingles are handled by dealers and 


Through 


dealer-contr-xctors everywhere. 
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Asbestos Roll Roofing, Johns-Manville Standard and 
Colorblende Asbestos Shingles, Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Ready Roofing, Johns-Manville Corrugated Asbestos 
Roofing, Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos Roofings. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

All Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing is backed by 
Johns-Manville Service and Responsibility. Through 
our Roofing Registration Service we are able to keep in 
touch with Johns-Manville Roofing in Service. This is 
your assurance that it will give the service claimed for it. 





Asbestos 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 


that keeps the beat where ut belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fre risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 
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SEEING THINGS AGAIN 


(Continued from Page 19) 


of pleasing welcome, that he liked. He had 
paid the Birds Nest lots of money in his 
time, and he felt at ease inside its doors. He 
stepped jauntily up to the glove counter. 

“T’ve got a pair of gloves here,” he said 
io one of the girls at the counter, “that 
split right up this finger first time I put 
them on.’ 

The girl nodded listlessly and took the 
gloves. 

‘Did you pay cash,” she queried, “or 
were they charged?” 

Cash,” said Pine. 

He produced the purchase slip. The girl 
glanced at it—still more listlessly. 

‘Oh,” she said, “you bought these 
when?” 

“Christmas,” nodded Pine. “I just 
tried them on for the first time to-day.” 

The girl sniffed. 

“We can’t change anything at this 
counter after three days,”’ she said. 

She yawned as she said it—yawned 
politely, just as they do up on Riverside 
Drive, New York, behind her hand. 

“But don’t you see,” said Pine, “these 
are defective gloves?” 

“Exchange counter,” said the girl, thrust- 
ing his property into his hands—‘‘six 
aisles up—three aisles to the left. Try 
there.” 

Pine tackled the exchange counter. He 
stood in line. Other customers were ex- 
changing other things. Two ladies just 
ahead of him had an easy time. Each had 
an article that somehow wasn’t just as it 
should have been. 

“Did you pay cash,” que ried one of the 
exchange clerks of the ladies, “‘or was it 
charged?” 

In each instance, so it seemed, it had 
been charged. The exchange clerk tossed 
the rejected goods into a corner, filled out 
and handed out two credit slips. It was 
all over—for the ladies. Then Pine en- 
tered the arena of events. He felt nervous 
and apologetic. He told his story all at 
once, or tried to. He handed in the pair of 
gloves. 

“Did you pay cash or were they charged?” 
queried the clerk. 

“You see,” repeated Pine, “first time I 
put them on to-day they moni 

‘You paid cash,” nodded the clerk, 
looking at the purchase slip. Then she 
shook her head. ‘“‘These were bought in 
December, ” she protested. ‘‘You know 
we do n't change afte or three days.” 

‘This is not a quibble—or a whim,” 
said Pine. “‘The gloves are quite defective. 
Split—that finger there. Six-dollar gloves. 
Christmas present—yes. But I didn’t try 
them on at Christmas; I just tried them 
on to-day. Just started to wear them -” 

“Oh,” said the clerk, ‘“‘they’ve been 
worn e 

“No,” said Pine, ‘‘I merely started in to 
wear them—tried them on. They split.” 

“They're too small for you,”’ nodded the 
clerk 

“A size too large, 
get a size too large.” 

“You want your money back on them? 
queried the clerk with a shake of the head. 

want a good pair of gloves back,” 
said P ine. 

T he clerk brighte ned. 

“In that case,”’ said the clerk, ‘‘take 
them to the glove counter. They'll ex- 
change them there. You should have gone 
there in the first place.” 

“I went there in the first place,’”’ said 
Pine, ‘and they sent me here.” 

**Glove counter,” said the clerk, wash- 
ing her hands of the matter 

Pine started off—and then he stopped. 
He wanted to see what luck the next man 
had. He listened at a respectful distance 
for five minutes. The more he listened the 
more he became puzzled. There was a 
catch somewhere. He couldn’t make it out. 

Musing, he went back to the glove 
counter. He had to wait a while before 
he could get the attention of a saleslady. 
Meantime he watched the saleslady—and 
her sisters—sell goods. The more he 
watched the more puzzled he became. Here 
was a mystery for him to solve. At length 
his saleslady was at leisure. He pressed 
forward. 

“They told me at the exchange counter,” 
he expl ained, “that these gloves were up 
to you. 

Then he explained all the details—twice; 
some of them three times. The girl took 
the gloves and looked at them. 


” 


” 


said Pine. “I always 


” 


“Oh,” she cried, “‘the finger of this 
glove is split.” 

“*Yes,”’ nodded Pine. 

“They’re defective,”’ said the girl. 

““Yes,”’ returned Pine meekly. 

The girl, without looking at him—in 
fact, she had ignored him all along—now 
raised her voice. 

“‘Mis-ter Hep-ler! Mis-ter Hen-der- 
shot!"’ she cried. 

Pine looked about him. He saw no un- 
attached males in the offing. The girl laid 
the gloves and the purchase slip down on 
the counter and waited on a customer. 

“Wait a bit,”’ said Pine. ‘ Where is Mr. 
Hepler? s 

“I haven’t the faintest idea,” returned 
the girl. 

““Mr. Hendershot then?” persisted Pine. 

“T haver’t seen him,” said the girl. 

“But,” insisted Pine, “about _these 
gloves.” He drew forth his watch. “Great 
guns!”’ he exclaimed. “I’ve got to be in 
court at eleven o'clock, It’s almost that 
already.’ 

He grabbed the gloves and the purchase 
slip. He made off. Behind him the young 
lady sang a rhythmic song: 

““Mis-ter Hep-ler! Mis-ter Hen-der- 
shot!” 

Pine took it on the double-quick for the | 
First Precinct Police Station. He was late 
in getting there, and as he rounded the 
corner a bulky individual climbed pon- 
derously into a big machine that stood | 
throbbing at the curb, gave a direction to 
his driver and was off. The bulky indi- 
vidual was Doctor Leary, the physician 
whose name had been forged to the pre- 
scription of the night before. 

Pine dashed up the court-room steps and 
made his way through the ill-smelling un- 
fortunates who were crowded together on 
the benches. The fox-faced man was at 
the bar. Juliano was on the bench—a 
sympathetic, fresh-faced young Italian 
judge who had been appointed recently. | 
Pine nodded to him with the assurance of 
the busy business man. 

“I’m a witness in this case,” he said to | 
the judge. “I must apologize for being a 
bit late.” 

The court was affable. 

“Sorry that you had to come,” returned 
the judge. “As it turns out your presence 
is unnecessary. Doctor Leary came, but I 
sent him away. The man has confessed.” 

Pine looked at the man with consider- 
able interest. A change had taken place 
in the appearance of this fox-faced indi- 
vidual. He still wore his fur-lined over- 
coat, but it was soiled as though it had 
been dragged across the floor. His hair, 
which had been neatly dressed the night 
before, now hung in pointed fingers over 
his face. His face was dirty. Yes—and 
something else. His eyes and nose kept 
twitching—he hitched his shoulders now 
and then. 

“There’s nothing for me to do, Mandel,” 
said the judge to the fox-faced man, “but 
to hold you for the grand jury in three 
thou 

‘Judge,” cried the fox-faced individual, 
gripping the railing in front of him with | 
trembling hands—‘‘ judge, you can do more 
than that for me! You can send me away 
somewhere—to be cured. Listen, judge! I 
must get away—I must get away from 
drugs! I must—I must—I must, I tell 
you!” This insistently, as though he were 
issuing a command. ‘Listen! Never have 
I done harm to any man—never, never, 
never—only to myself! Once a fine young 
business man, judge—and now a wreck. 
Yes, I did sign that piece of paper—yes, I 
did—I did! For what? To do harm to 
myself; not to the doctor, not to you, not 
to anybody else—just to myself! I was 
crazy—I was frantic, judge—frantiec for 
the drug! It is a good thing that it hap- 
pened. It has shown me what a drug will 
do, for you must send me away, judge—a 
good business man once. A fine young 
business man I was until I took this cursed 
drug ——— 

Pine stared at the man, then sidled up 
next to a big plain-clothes man, one of the 
two who had swooped down upon the Four 
Corners Pharmacy the night before. 

“Where would the judge send him—to | 
get cured?” queried Pine of the officer. 

“Drug cottage at County Hospital,” 
said the officer. 

““When will he get out if he goes there? 
queried Pine. | 
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How the Braxton overcomes 
“Climbing” Shirts 


Ever had one of those climbing shirts—the kind 
that creeps up an inch or two at the waist with 
every move you make? 


“Climbing shirt” is caused by a belt that presses too 
closely all the way ‘round — your shirt hasn't a 
chance to slip back where it belongs. 


To overcome this, a belt must be shaped differently 
from those of old—and you'll find this difference in 
the Braxton, the belt that is molded to fit naturally 
to the body. 


And it’s a belt that’s as easy to look at as it is to 
wear — easy to look at because each Braxton is 
made of genuine leather of the highest grade—leather 
that will wear lon- ee ey es 
ger and keep its CENUINE want the Braxton — the 
trimness better than (@i 

you've ever thought iw 
was possible. 


belt for men. You can , 


get one or several at 





your favorite shop 
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Perkins-Campbell Company ncinnat, O 
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Cuts Short Many 
Long Journeys 


Whether your car is a Jitney or a 
Jumbo- Joyce, it’sall the same toGarco. 
The quick stop is just as certain. All 
‘round satisfaction just as sure. 

There's a width, thickness and tex- 
ture of Garco Brake Lining to fit every 
popular make of car. 

And each size is tough, wear-resist- 
ing and has a grip that holds. 

The more exacting shops and stores 
sell Garco. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


Charleston, 5. C. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


AIRCO) 
LINING 


NEW YORK 
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DO YOU 
INTEND TO BUILD ? 


1920 ART PLAN BOOKS—*“ Modern Bungalows” 
nt sini ne plane and photos, interior and exterior 

f 7 artietic large and emall bungalows 
oder ‘i mes"; SO larger residences of distine 
wart many 2-story; all proved practical 

ny climate. Either book postpaid $1 
Send today; newest and best home ideas 


AURELIUS SWANSON CO., 
1004 State National Bk. Bidg., 


Building Department 
Oklahoma City, Okle, 








From That Tired, Aching, Broken-Down Feeling 


lung's Arch Brace, just out oot troubles. As 
v r 


te nature t 


4 foot in natural comfortabl 
supports muscle wagulaly bunge N 
“N metal aieten comfort and 


SLES ome 'S 
ee rt 


commended by physicians 
de of specially prepared 
vege k Cuarante 
© $1 per pair we ney bach 
{ not satished rder today 
sh your ( bivopodiss Physsctan, 
Shoe Dealer of Druggiat 


THE GEORGE H. JUNG CO 
460 Jung Bidg , Cincinnati, Ohio 











Form a caneoe club. We will furnteh constitutions 
and by-laws. You can pick a fleet Old Town 
Canoes" from the new 1920 catalog Thirteen 
graceful models pictured in natural colors. Com 
plete list of accessories. All prices given. First cost 
is the last there is no upkeep to an “Old Town 
Write for free, postpaid catalog today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
958 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U. 5. A 





model of eketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature 


Highest References Prompt Service Reasonable Terms 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


WRITE for free illustrated 
PATENTS. guide, book and * “EVIDENCE or 
ONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 





| fur-lined overcoat of his— 
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| He is new to us. 





THE SATURDAY 


“When he’s cured,” returned the officer. 

Pine stepped back to the railing. He 
smiled as he did so. It was all so clear and 
plain to him—the whole thing. 

‘May I say a word, Your Honor?” he 
requested. 

“In this case?” queried the judge. 

““Yes—yes,”” said Pine. 

“‘ Judge—judge,” pleaded the fox-faced 
man, “you must send me to get cured— 
you must, you must, you must!” 

The judge held up his hand. An officer 
silenced the prisoner. Pine stepped inside 
the railing. 

“Judge,” said Pine with the assurance 
of a man who knows, “this man is not a 
drug addict at all. Look at his eyes—they 
ure as clear as yours or mine. Look at his 
skin—it has a healthy pallor. He is no more 
addicted to the use of drugs than I am 
myself.” 

“But he confesses that he is,” 
the judge. 

** Judge,” said Pine, ‘‘this man came into 
the Four Corners Pharmacy after two 
o'clock this morning. Outside it had been 
raining pitchforks. He had as little wet 
upon him as it was possible to have. That 
it didn’t have a 
His shoes were new and well 


protested 


spot on it. 


| polished—he’s scuffed ’em up a bit since 


then. His hair was carefully brushed, his 
face and hands were clean. He was re- 
cently shaved. He gave no sign of nervous- 
ness. I'll swear that he wasn’t under the 
influence of a drug. He conversed ra- 
tionally and sat down and read a news- 
paper while he waited. When the officers 
took him there was no change in his 
demeanor.” 

“Are you a doctor?” queried the court. 

“T am night clerk at the Four Corners 
Pharmacy,” said Pine. 

He didn’t tell the judge how very recent 
his advent at the drug store had been; nor 
did he tell the judge that he was drawing 
upon his ordinary powers of observation 
and not upon his specific experience in any 
particular line. 

The judge looked at the fox-faced man 
carefully. Pine had puzzled him. 

“Why should he confess that he is a 
drug addict?” queried the judge. 

Pine smiled again—it was all so trans- 
parent. 

“Judge,’’ went on Pine, “if the man is 
rug addict—if he is not a drug 
addict, then who is this man? We do not 
know him at the Four Corners Pharmacy. 
He hands in a prescrip- 
tion that calls for twenty dollars’ worth of 
heroin. The officers found a big roll of bills 


| upon him when they caught him. And they 


found nothing to identify the man. What 
does it all mean if he is not a drug addict? 
It means that the New York headquarters 
of some underground drug-selling syndicate 
has suddenly run out of heroin—and one 
of the principals has jumped over to our 
town to get a batch of stuff that he can 
sell for ten times what we charge him. 
Look at him well, judge. Is there a police 
surgeon anywhere about?” 

here was—in the next room. They 
brought him in. The surgeon took a look 
or two at the fox-faced man. The surgeon 
shook his head. 

“You can’t hold this man as a drug 
addict,” the surgeon said; ‘“‘not on my 
evidence. You'll have to let him go,” 

The judge darted a glance of gratitude 
toward Pine. Then he got out the statutes 
and ran his finger down a page. 

“Tn hold you,” he said to the fox-faced 
individual, ‘‘in ten thousand dollars for the 
grand jury. Bring on your bail.” 

Pine was jaunty, his step was springy 
and Delsartean as he left the court room. 
He Kad accomplished something; accom- 
plished it as he liked to accomplish things 
swiftly. With his head in air, he started off 
on a three-and-a-half-miie walk for hore. 
He drew on his gloves—and then re- 
membered. He had to finish something at 
the Birds Nest. The life and jauntiness 
went out of him. He felt unaccountably 
humiliated. Perhaps, after all, the changing 
of his gloves was a detail he could leave to 


| Puss. She was employed in the office up- 


stairs; she could probably get them changed 
by a turn of the wrist. But no—something 
dragged his unwilling feet back to the 
department store. He had a mystery to 
solve. 

He didn’t even know what the mystery 
was, or why it was a mystery. But it was 
there, nagging at him—he must see the 
thing through. Cowed and humbled, he 
once more presented himself to his lady 
of the glove counter. 
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ss Did you pay cash?” warbled the young 
lady, * ‘or were they charged?’ 

“Cash,” said Pine. 

“But you know ’ she went on. 

“Yes, yes,” said Pine. “We got con- 
siderably farther than that when I had to 
go away. You were calling for the manager 
of the department.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, you’ ‘re the man 
that sneaked out on me then.” 

She glanced at him suspiciously; she 
held the gloves as though they might be 
poisoned. 

‘Will you call him again,’ 
“T’ll take it up with him.” 

“‘Mis-ter Hep-ler! Mis-ter Hen-der- 
shot!” pleaded the young woman, glancing 
off into space. 

Pine waited five minutes. Then he turned 
to her again. 

““Who’s that fellow at the end of that 
bargain-sale counter?’’ he demanded. 

“That’s Mr. Hendershot,”’ said the girl. 

**He’s been there all along,” said Pine. 

r Mis-ter Hen-der-shot!”” repeated the 
girl. 
Mr. Hendershot remained stationary. 

“I'll go up and root him out,” said Pine. 

He took the gloves and the purchase 
slip— both quite limp and discouraged look- 
ing by now—to Mr. Hendershot. 

“Look at these gloves,” said Pine. He 
explained carefully and in detail. ‘First 
time I tried them on,” he assured the man. 

“That’s all right,” said Hendershot. 
“*We’ll send them to the factory.” 

“T don’t care what you do with them,” 
said Pine. “I want a new pair of perfect 
gloves for them.” 

“The factory will send us a new pair,” 
said the man, “if they find they are de- 
fee ‘tiv e.” 

‘They'll find ’ em defective—if they look 
close enough,” grinned Pine. “‘How long 
will it take "em? 

“‘About three weeks,” said He ndershot. 
“Tf you'll come in round the first ——— 

“Oh, no,” said Pine, “I’ve lost interest 
in the factory. I need a new pair of gloves 
to wear to-day. That's the only decent pair 
of gloves I’ve got.” 

“Best we can do for you,” said Hender- 
shot, “is to send them to the factory— 
unless you want us to try and sew ’em up 
here at the store. That,’”’ he added, ‘will 
take a week.” 

“Sewing up won't do,” said Pine. “I 
want a good new pair of gloves right now.” 

‘“*Mis-ter Hen-der-shot!”” warbled a fe- 
male voice from somewhere down the line. 

Mr. Hendershot relinquished the gloves, 
intimated that he was very busy and left 
Pine to his own devices. 

Pine went home—very hot under the 
collar. Once home, he rooted out of his 
desk some of his old business-letter paper— 
handsomely engraved; a long envelope, 
also engraved—and a small envelope to 
boot. He wrote a letter to the superin- 
tendent of the Birds Nest Store. He ex- 
plained the situation. He inclosed the 
gloves, the purchase slip, the smaller 
envelope— the latter stamped and self- 
addressed. He had just closed and stamped 
the big envelope when he heard the post- 
man’s whistle. He answered the whistle 
and opened the front door. 

“Do you mind mailing that downtown 
for me this afternoon?” he said to the 
letter carrier. 

The carrier took it, nodding. 

“And there’s just one for you,” he said. 

Pine took the incoming letter and shut 
the door. The envelope gave him a start. 
It was of a size and quality used for social 
correspondence, and it was addressed to 
him—John Porter Pines The curious thing 
about it was that it was addressed in the 
handwriting of his wife. What the devil 
did Puss have to say to him by maii? He 
tore it open. Inside was a missive from the 
Birds Nest; a plaintive missive, done on a 
Birds Nest letterhead—at the top of the 
sheet the engraved notch of a tree; in the 
notch a bird’s nest; on a twig the father 
bird with a worm dangling from his beak; 
within the nest the mother bird and a nest- 
ful of birdlings; all just as it had been since 
1869; a fine, appealing trade-mark, includ- 
ing the assurance that within the Birds 
Nest could be had everything for every 
member of the household. Pine examined 
the missive very carefully. It was not a pro- 
cess letter by any means. It was an original 
epistle addressed to him—as though he were 
the only person about whom the Birds Nest 
was concerned. The signature was un- 
doubtedly the genuine signature of the 
store manager. The envelope was plain, 
innocent of any identifying print or mark, 


said Pine, 


May &,1920 


And this is what the Birds Nest had to say 
to Mr. Pine. It said it with tears in its 
voice—with a worm in its mouth: 


“Dear Mr. Pine: It is more than a year 
since your name has appeared upon our 
books. Up to that time you had been one 
of our most valued customers. We have 
missed your use of your account. Six 
months ago we wrote and told you so, but 
have had no answer to our letter. 

“Why? 

“Have we offended you? Have we been 
at fault? 

“If so, let me assure you personally that 
our fault was unintentional. Let me as- 
sure you that the Birds Nest, with its fifty 
a of experience and solid success be- 
1ind it, has never been so able to afford 
you such supreme satisfaction in price, 
quality, integrity and service as it does 
to-day. 

“Come in again and look us over. Come 
in and see me personally and have a talk 
about it. Faithfully yours, 

“L. H. S. MeyYeR, Manager.” 


Pine was still up and round when Puss 
got home that night. Puss looked him over 
with the same anxiety that he looked at her. 

““You’ve had a good sleep, Porter,”’ she 
exclaimed. “You're looking fine.” 

“Yep,” said Pine, ‘“‘and you can go to 
bed. You looked fagged out this morning— 
you look all in to-night.” 

“Oh, Iam!” said Puss wearily. ‘‘We’ve 
got an awful job. It’s been p. d. q. all day.” 
Pine showed her the Birds Nest letter. 

“These?” he queried. 

She nodded. 

“*Meyer is crazy,” she went on, “be- 
cause for a whole year now our steady 
customers have fallen off. We've lost 
account after account—and there’s no ac- 
counting for it.”’ 

“‘Is Standish crazy too?” asked Pine. 

“Tt’s just Meyer,” returned Puss. “ He’s 
been there for ten years, and he built his 
job on the number of accounts that he was 
able to place upon our books. ‘Get ’em 
on your books’—that’s his idea. He can’t 
see anything but that. ‘Get ’em on 
your books—then you've got ’em.” That’s 
Meyer. And this last year—it’s been ap- 

yalling. He’s got us all fidgety. I think 
1e’s getting Mr. Standish worried too.” 

“Standish should worry,” grunted Pine, 
“‘what with the Birds Nest, and Paradise 
Patch to boot. Easy Street! The Birds 
Nest is doing business—I passed through it 
to-day on my way to court.” 

“It’s not doing the business that it ought 
to do,” said Puss—‘‘at least Mr. Meyer 
claims it isn’t. He's sore as a boiled owl, 
Porter, and he takes it out on us.” 

Porter put his wife to bed, took her up 
her supper and told the children not to 
bother her. By the time he had disposed 
of them it was time to go to work. He 
went to work, taking with him the letter 
that the Birds Nest had so plaintively ad- 
dressed to him. He laid it on his cashier’s 
desk at the drug store and studied it from 
time to time. He remembered what Puss 
had told him about Meyer, the manager. 
Good enough! Undoubtedly a man with a 
single-track mind. This man Meyer needed 
a jolt. And if Pine lived he was going to 
hand him one. But not yet; not just now; 
not until Pine got some ‘action on the 
gloves. He got some action—quick. Two 
days later he got a letter of apology and a 
credit slip for six dollars’ worth of anything 
he chose to exchange it for—gloves or 
money or anything else. He spent another 
night studying this letter. He made it 
whisper to him of things between its lines. 
And in the morning, after a bath and 
breakfast at his home, Pine—armed with 
his corresp¢ndence—walked into town and 
had a brief chat with Mr. Hendershot of 
the glove section in the Birds Nest store. 
Mr. Hendershot read the letter of apology — 
he turned color. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were go- 
ing to write?” he said. ‘Now I get hell.” 

“‘Why didn’t you give me a decent pair 
of gloves when I asked you for them?” 
queried Pine. 

This time he got a decent pair. He tried 
them on, found them all right. He ieft 
them on. Then he stepped jauntily to the 
elevator and was whisked up to the gen- 
eral manager’s office on the top floor. 

“TI want to see Mr. Meyer,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Name,” Mr. 
angel. 

Pine was well heeled. He produced a 
beautifully engraved card, one of his special 

(Concluded on Page 106) 


said Meyer’s guardian 
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Actual photograph taken outside Northavestern . Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Station, Chicago, showing Berman taxi at right. 
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‘Taskmaster of Tubes, the Meter 


Few motorists can speak with as dependent on the quality of the 
| much authority on the subject of | tube. And Goodyear Heavy Tour- 
tubes as the pilot of a taxi cab. ist Tubes are unusually staunch, 


ti 

| | For five years, Benjamin Berman’s built up they — of pure gum 

| meter has clocked Chicago’s SPS placed /ayer-upon-layer, 
streets as he carried his fares on These tubes, which come packed 
Goodyear Tires and Tubes. in heavy, waterproof bags, cost 


o more th: bes “ss merit. 
Pounding over the asphalt, thud- =" 0's than tubes of less merit 


ding against the curbs, grinding . Surely it is poor economy to risk a 
in the car tracks, think what — costly casing when such faithful 
punishment is meted to the tubes. — protection 1s available. 


Yet Berman’s tires last almost un- - Like all Goodyear Products, Good- 
believably long and he attributes © year Heavy Tourist Tubes are built 
their longevity to the constant use — to protect our good name. 


ear Tubes. T 
of Goodyear Tubes More Goodyear Tubes are used 


The life of a casing 1s, of course, than any other kind. 


THe Goopyrar Tire & Rupper Company 


Ofnees Lhroughout the Worl 
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Conctuded from Page 102) 
business extravagances 
ably —of the old days 

**And—what about, Mr 
the clerk 

‘About thi 
returned Pine 

He produced the 

e had received a day 
a letter was always open sesame in the 
yeneral manager's office Pine was ad- 
mitted forthwith. As he went in he hastily 
removed his which hardly bore 
inspection Hi uit of clothes was good. 
lhe general manager shook hands with him 

‘Mr. Meyer,” said Pine, “I want your 
ittention —about that letter—for the space 
of twenty minutes. Can I have it?” 

‘You most certainly said Meyer. 
He pushed a box of cigars across his desk. 

‘Mr. Meyer,” said Pine earnestly, “there 
ire some things about your own business 
that I can tell ome things I know 
now better than you know yourself.” 

“IT want to hear them,” said Meyer, 
ettling down in his chair 

‘You've built up such a wonderful 
property here,’ said Pine, “‘that I hate to 
see it go to the dogs.” 

“Go to the dogs!” 
up again, 

“Of course,” said Pine, ‘the Birds Nes 
is not the only department store in Am 
The Cash Store does business, Mr. Meyer 
So does the Green Store round the corner.”’ 

Mr. Meyer held up his hand 

“We match the Cash Store on prices 
dollar for dollar, Mr. Pine. And the Green 
Store—what is it? Run by New Yorkers 
who don't know this city; who don’t take 
the trouble to feel the pulse of the people 
of this town.” 

“The Birds Nest for mine,”’ said 
‘It is, as you say, the home-town store.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so, Mr. Pine,” 
said Meyer. 

“The Birds Nest never pushed me for a 
bill. It always patted me on the back 
made me feel comfy. My store,” said Pine 

‘That's the way to feel, Mr. Pine,” said 
Meyer 

“I take it,” 
this letter that 
less a circular letter 

Meyer grinned and 
ders 

“A good deal more personal and parti 
ular than you think,” he said. “It is a 
year since your name appeared on our 
ledger. That's your case, isn’t it?” 

*Yes,”” admitted Pine. ‘But notwith- 
standing that my wife has been buying at 
the Birds Nest ever since. We've been 
ticking to you just the same.” 

“Paying cash?” 

“We've been paying cash,”’ nodded Pine. 
“And since I got your letter I've made 
inquiries. A lot of people that I know have 
been paying cash instead of running up 
accounts,” 

“Well, of course, I guessed that 
extent,” said Meyer 

‘People have found out—I mean those 
people who have had to curtail on account 
of the high cost of living—they’ve found 
out that they can't trust themselves to run 
up an account It's too easy. In other 
words, Mr. Meyer,” grinned Pine, “they 
have dropped their accounts for the same 
reason that you wanted them to keep 
them up—it runs to too much money.” 

Meyer passed that over with another 
shrug 

‘Then * he returned 

‘Then and therefore,” went on Pine, 
“you perceive that my account was not 
discontinued because you offended me; 
nor was it discontinued because you were 
at fault. I have kept on coming just the 
same.” 

“Good!” 


Is pr »b- 


or essentia 


Pine?” 


queried 


letter that you sent me,” 
touching appeal that 
or two before Such 


overcoat, 


can,” 


you 


cried Meyer, sitting 


Pine 


said Pine carelessly, “that 
you sent out was more or 


s hrugged his shoul 


tosome 


said Meyer. ‘That is. indeed, 
good news. But you have made a grave 
mistake, Mr. Pine, in discontinuing your 
account. You will find it much easier and 
much simpler—from your own stand 
point—to have things charged Let me 
illustrate - 
rhe door Ome ned 


of the Birds N 


Standish, the owner 
store, came in He saw 
that Meyer was busy, and was about to 
back out when he caught sight of Pine. He 
came over and shook hands 

“Oh, you know Mr. Standish, do you? 
que ried Meyer 

‘Yes, I know Pine 
Standish. 

“T wish you would sit down, Mr. Stand- 
ish,” said Me yer ‘Mr. Pine has just been 
te ling me 

Pine caught Standish’ 


quite well,” grinne d 
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“IT was just going to tell Mr. Meyer,” 

said Pine, “about this pair of gloves.” 

‘What pair of gloves?” queried Meyer. 
“We were talking 

‘This pair of gloves,” said Pine. ‘“*My 
wife bought me a pair of gloves for Christ- 
mas— bought them here. A day or so ago I 
put them on for the first time; they split. 
I brought them back to this store. It took 
me two hours solid—and a few insults in 
the bargain—to discover that I couldn’t 
get a new pair for them unless I waited for 
a month. And even then there was a 
doubt.” 

Standish became immediately interested. 

“Can you point out the clerks who were 
objectionable?” he asked. 

“I can, but I won't,” said Pine. “That 
isn’t what I’m here for. The point is this 
I wrote a business letter to the store. In- 
side of forty-eight hours the gloves were 
mine—this new pair. There’s your letter 
of apology.” 

They both read the letter 
until they had finished. 

“Now,” he said, ‘why is it that my let- 
ter, written inside of five minutes, got for me 
what my personal attention for two hours 
of time couldn’t get me? Tell me that.” 

They knew the answer, but they couldn’t 
just put it into words. Pine saw he had 
them 

“The 


Pine waited 


answer, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘is 
simple. My letter, the instant you got it, 
was a record—a store record. It was in 
black and white. It was a kick and a re- 
quest. It got me immediately what I 
wanted. Why? Because for the first time 
during the course of the whole transaction 
I was on the records and I couldn't be 
ignored ‘ - 

“Well,” said Meyer, of the single-track 
mind, “that settles the matter so far as the 
gloves are concerned. But I want you to 
tell Mr. Standish here about 

“I'm telling Mr. Standish here about 
everything when I've told him about that 
pair of gloves,’’ returned Pine ‘The 
whole question hinges on your records. If 
your records show a fault you rectify it. If 
they don't you can’t.” 

“But we always ao,”’ said Meyer. 

**Listen,”’ returned Pine; ‘‘explain this 
to me: Two years ago my wife could come 
in here and make fifty purchases inside of 
two hours’ time. I’ve talked to her about 
it within the last few hours. Her name was 
on the books. A few days ago I stood be- 
hind people whose names were on your 
books. They wanted what I wanted. They 
were dispose «d of inside of half a minute. It 
took two hours of my time to discover that 
you declined to dispose of me at all.”’ 

Meyer nodded his head. 

“The advantage,” he said, ‘of running 
a charge account. If your name is on our 
books we know you. If you buy for cash 
we don’t know you. There is inevitable 
red tape. There has to be a difference.”’ 

Pine shook his head. 

“Not the difference between 
minute and two hours of time,” 
“But " began Meyer. 

“Go on, Pine,”’ said Standish. 

“I’m going back,”’ said Pine, “to the 
first proposition. You didn’t lose me as a 
charge customer because of any fault of 
your own. I became a cash customer for 
reasons beyond your control. Hundreds of 
your old stand-by customers have dropped 
their names from your books for the same 
reason that I dropped my name from your 
books. I decided to buy for cash.” 

“You see,"’ said Meyer to Standish, 
is not the fault of the system.’ 

“It isn’t, eh?” cried Pine from his side 
of the desk. ‘‘ Your system is rotten to the 
core. Don't make any mistake. I repeat 
it-- rotten to the core!” 

“Explain,”” said Meyer. 

“Nothing easier,"’ said Pine. ‘Tell me 
this: What happens here in your store 
when a charge customer stops buying? 
I'll tell you what! The last few sales made 
to that customer are investigated. The 
salesman who made them is raked over the 
coals. Every effort is made to determine 
who is at fault in the matter. Am I right?” 

Me yer nodde d, 

**What else could we do?” he asked. 

**What’s the result?’’ went on Pine, sure 
of his ground. “Every clerk, every sales- 
man, every delivery boy is placed on edge, 
with just one object— to look out for the 
welfare of the charge customer. Why? 
Because the charge customer has got his 
name on your books. If the charge cus- 
tomer’s name is wiped off your books death 
and destruction follow in the wake of that 
disaster. But the cash customer is an 


half a 


he said. 
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unknown quantity. Don’t I know? Your 
clerks beam on charge customers. They 
don’t care one tinker’s dam for the man 
who buys for cash. They let him whistle 
down the wind. For why? Because his 
cash shows up on your ledger, but his name 
does not.” 

Standish stared at Pine, he stared 
Me yer; Meyer stared at Pine. 

*You’re the first man, ” said Meyer, “‘to 
put it just that way. 

“Of course,” said Pine. “And do you 
know why I’m the first man to put it just 
that way? Simple again! Customers 
don’t complain; they’re too indifferent of 
your success. The cash customer that you 
insult goes over to the Cash Store and lets 
you whistle down the wind. You haven’t 
had any serious call-downs from your 
customers. And your salespeople surely 
aren’t going to complain of their own 
treatment of cash custom.” 

“It is part of their duty to suggest re- 
forms,”’ said Meyer. 

“Ah,” smiled Pine, “‘but you won’t find 
them suggesting reforms that add to their 
burdens. If they have to treat cash buyers 
with the same consideration as they do 
charge customers they'll be tired out when 
they get home nights. And nights, these 
days, aren’t made for that. Now, gentle- 
men,”’ went on Pine earnestly, ‘“‘you can 
take it or leave it. I’m telling you that 
to-day is the day of cash accounts. The 
guys that have got money buy for cash. 
And those that haven’t got it can’t afford to 
do anything but buy for cash. And that 
bunch will go, by gosh, to the store that 
treats ’em right. And your store isn’t 
doing it—no, sir!” 

Meyer flushed uncomfortably. 
a look at the face of his employer 
shamefaced glance. 

“Mr. Standish, what do you think?” he 
asked. 

“By gum,” said Standish, ‘I believe the 
man is right! We've been standing round 
here waiting for him to come along and tell 
us something that’s under everybody’s 
nose. I say he’s right.” 

Meyer thought about it for a moment. 
It was taking him time to switch that 
mind of his onto another track. Finally 
he nodded. 

“And I, too, say you're right,” 
conceded. ‘“‘Let us go farther, 
what you suggest.” 

“Oh,” said Standish, shrugging his 
shoulders, “‘you and I can dope out some- 
thing, Meyer. We'll have a conference of 
our department heads this afternoon.” 

Pine shook his head. 

“Won't do you a bit of good,”’ he said. 
“What you've got to do is to convince me. 
No good convincing yourselves. It all 
comes down to me.” 

““How—to you?” 

“You forget,”’ said Pine, 
average-sized cash customer. 
you're after, am I not?” 

“What do you suggest?” persisted 
Meyer with a new note of pleading in his 
voice. 


“Mr. Meyer,” 


He stole 
a fearful, 


he finally 
and 


see 


asked Standish. 
“that I’m your 
I’m the man 


said Pine, ‘‘let me show 
you something.”” He caught up the circu- 
lar letter that the store had sent him. 
Swiftly he tore it into shreds. ‘‘ How many 
of these letters have you sent out?” he 
inquired. 
“Well 
“Hundreds? 
“Yes. 
“That's what happened to the bulk of 
them—what I just did to mine,” said Pine. 
“TI tell you, you've been barking up the 
wrong tree. Your charge customers know 
your virtues—so long as they remain charge 
customers. What you've got to do is to 
reach every cash custemer in town, and 
you've got to do it by a double page in 
every local paper every night so long as 
you can see results—and then some.” 
“What shall we say?" queried Meyer 
with his pleading tone. He had got to a 
pass where he couldn’t think for himself. 
“Tell him,” said Pine—‘‘tell your cash 
customer that you've been treating him 
like a dog since the year one. Tell him what 
you've done to him, and how you've done 
it. Give him instances—there’s drama in 
my gloves. Tell him what a boon he is. 
Tell him he doesn’t cost you any money to 
keep books for him; that he doesn’t keep 
you waiting for his money; that you don’t 
lose interest on his account. Tell him 
straight that you're going to turn over a 
new leaf. Tell him that from now on you're 
going to treat him right.” 
“*And let him know we've always done 
him dirt?” cried Standish with a sneer. 


* said Meyer uneasily. 
’ ventured Pine. 
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“Yes,” said Pine, “‘and he’ll read 
Every man in town will read it. Every 
woman. Every child who’s been sent in to 
the Birds Nest by her mother to make a 
change or buy for cash. Read it? They’ll 

eat it up. You'll hand *em something that 
nobody’s handed ’ em before.” 

“Nonsense!” said Standish. 

Meyer rose. 

‘‘Not nonsense, Mr. 
torted. ‘Mr. Pine is right, 
wrong. That advertisement goes. 

It went. Ten days after its first insertion 
in the local papers Pine sauntered in to see 
Meyer once again. Meyer shook hands 
with him enthusiastically. 

““Results—results already! 
Mr. Pine!”’ he said. 

“Of course,” said Pine, and now his 
voice held a note of pleading. “‘ Mr. Meyer, 
Standish has told you who lam. Standish 
regards me as a failure, Mr. Meyer, be- 
cause he finished something that I started. 
But he wouldn’t have finished it if I hadn’t 
started it first.” 

“Paradise Patch,” nodded Meyer. 

“Mr. Meyer,” went on Pine, “he’s 
already told you, I take it, that I’m only a 
night clerk at the Four Corners Pharmacy 
he re in town.’ 

““Yes—and I’ve seen you there,” 
Meyer. 

‘Mr. Meyer,” went on Pine, “‘sometimes 
I find I have the faculty of seeing things 
that other men don’t see; things that don’t 
show up in any system. I have no rule of 
thumb. When I came in here the ot he or day 
I didn’t come in here for my health.” 

No,” returned Meyer soothingly, 
“though Mr. Standish thought you so 
foolish to spend all your time on us like 
that. * 

‘I did it for a purpose,” nodded Pine. 

“T want a job—a job that you can make 
for me somehow or other. All I want is 
just a job with pay enough so my wife 
won't have to work to help support my 
family. Let me tell you, Mr. Meyer, that 
I am a paying proposition. I want a man’s 
wage; that’s all I ask.” 

Mr. Meyer slowly shook his head. 

““Mr. Pine,” he said, ‘‘we have nothing 
for you—not a thing. The only men who 
can take up the idea you gave us and who 
can put it through are skilled, experienced 
department-store men. Those we have; 
those men we must depend upon. I tell 
you honestly, there’s no place that I can 
make for you.” 

“Suppose I talk to Mr. Standish then,” 
said Pine. 

“It. will do you no good,” said Meyer. 
“In the end it will be left with me.” 

‘And there’s no chance with you 
dece ant job?” 

“*Not a chance in the world,” said Meyer. 

He drew forth his check book. 

“Part of our system in this office,’’ he 
went on, “is to reward any of our employ- 
ees who make suggestions that are good. 
Frequently we pay a hundred dollars to a 
single employee. You have rendered us 
important service, Mr. Pine, and we took 
advantage of your suggestion. A hundred 
dollars—{ am going to pay you, Mr. Pine, 
just double that.” 

He handed over a 
check. 

When Puss got home that evening there 
was trouble in her fine eyes. There was 
something she had to tell her husband, and 
she didn’t know just how to do it. 

“Porter,” she began, ‘“‘you remember 
the other morning when I called you up 
you were saying to yourself that it couldn’t 
be helped;, that you couldn’t help any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Porter. 

can’t be helped, I know.’ 

“The one thing that you worry about is 
that you're no good—that I’m just as good 
as you.” 

“Yes,” said Pine. But he didn’t say it in 
his customary dejected sort of way. 

“IT hate to tell you, Porter,”’” went on 
Puss sadly, ‘“‘but you'll have to know it. 
Standish has raised me ten a week, just 
because he pretends to think that scheme of 
yours was mine. He claims to think I put 
you up toit. He says it was a jolt—a good 
one—and he’s much obliged to me.” 

‘“‘You’resorry that you spelled the word — 
you hate to go above me,” smiled Porter. 

“But I didn’t spell the word,” said Puss. 

Porter caught her to him. His eyes were 
glowing as he kissed her. 

“Puss,” he exclaimed, “‘you don’t have 
to worry about me any more. A miracle 
has happened to me. Puss, I’m back! 
Glory be, I’m seeing things again!” 


Standish,” he re- 
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MOTOR, WLTEELING 


HE Briggs ¢& Stratton Motor Wheel attached 
to a bicycle provides a practical means for every- . 


one to “get there” on time, and back again with [100 Miles Per Gallons 





ss 
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continuous smooth going—‘“thats Motor eeling. 
Chucky, bumpy or rutty roads hold no terrors for mount and ‘‘away you go,”’ secure and happy. The cheery 
the motor wheel, for it lithely adjusts its position upward or down- Putt! Putt! of the motor creates a sense of reliable companion 
ward as the road surfaces vary—it carries you over seemingly ship, while its flood of power urges you; pushes you; hurries you, 


impassable .places without effort, strain or shock. merrily onward, without effort, delay or excessive expense 


Any Briggs & Stratton dealer will be ready and 


Sportsmen, vacationists and lovers of the great out- m ge 
willing to tell you all about the motor wheel Call on him, 


doors prefer motor wheeling nowadays. Not merely because they 
enjoy the convenience and economy of the motor wheel, or try it out—and permit the motor wheel to sell itself 
because of their admiration for its consistent performance where You’ll want a copy of the S. P. edition of the book, 
the going is easy, but because of its wonderful ability to carry “Motor Wheel and Flyer.” You'll enjoy it and profit by the 
them safely and surely over untraveled paths to nature’s iso- message it contains. Mail a post card now The book is free. 
lated nooks and recesses. ' 
Bicycle, Sporting Goods, Hardware and Implement 
There’s anew delight—a treat—in store for you when dealers without motor wheels in stock are urged to specify their 
you secure your motor wheel. Just attach it to your bicycle, requirements promptly. 


BRIGGS @STRATTON MOTOR WHEEL 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY- MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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MM -k > f /, - No hesitation now about ordering paper for the bathroom. Just 
OU} CILaAU/C) say “Northern Tissue” to your retailer, across the counter or over 
the phone. He will know at once what you want. 


k 0 CS 2 7 hout You'll appreciate the fabric-like texture of Northern Tissue—a quality that’s 


comparable to the softness and delicacy of the finest Irish linen. 


é6 ‘yy 29 ; be , ' 
Vorthern / /SSUE And you're sure of uniform excellence when you buy by this brand. Every roll 
‘ of Northern Tissue is free from imperfections. Every snow-white sheet pro- 


tected from dust and germs by an inner wrapper of glazed, white tissue. 


Just say “Northern Tissue” to your retailer — today. 





NORTHERN PAPER MILLS, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


1/so Makers of Northern Folded Towels 
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WANTED=TEN MILLION HOUSES 


largest single factor in this situation, is the 
decline of building, not only throughout the 
war but for a long period in advance of 
thatevent. In practically all nations build- 
ing was suspended during the war, except 
as It was necessary and vital to the require- 
ments of armies and navies England, for 
example, built a great many houses during 
the war as a part of her industrial problem 
of turning out that vast supply of munitions 
with which she was finally able to bring 
her full power to bear upon her enemy. 
Some of these houses were permanent and 
they have proved a great blessing. Others 
were temporary structures, designed to 
serve for war needs only, but thousands of 
these are to day In service, though the Vv are 
small and a great trial to the housekeeper, 
and are no more than makeshifts 

The United States Government also 
built a great many houses, and these, too, 
have proved a great blessing. It was a pity 
that the building of houses was stopped on 
the signing of the armistice, for a good 
many thousands of houses, many of them 
partly completed, might thus have been 
added to thes upply, to the great advantage 
of the nation. As a financial venture it is 
also certain that the Government would 
have been better off if it had gone on and 
finished those houses, rather than to aban- 
don them and thus write off the loss in 
wastage, which it will be obliged to do. 
But Congress was not alive to the serious- 
ness of the housing shortage. 








The Builders’ Fears 


But this at once raises the question: 
Where is the private building business in 
this extremity? Why is it not operating at 
full blast, building houses everywhere? 
The fact is that it is quite largely inop 
erative, so far as the building of houses is 
concerned, and the housing shortage is not 
being diminished through house-building 
It is not keeping pace with our 
normal rate of growth, nor has it kept pace 
for years. What are the reasons? The 
answer is here an easy one, for it is the high 
building which has deterred in- 
vestors from tackling the problem of houses. 
Not alone the high cost of building at the 
present moment, but also the fear—or the 
two fears—that the cost might go higher 
before a building operation could be carried 
through, and also that the cost might drop 
after a fairly brief period and thus leave 
the investor with housing property on his 
hands which could be duplicated for less 
money, and thus reduce the value of his 
investment. The first fear is based upon 
the difficulties of making cont 
for building materials or for the 
labor necessary to fashion them 
into houses The second fear ap 
pears groundless, for it does not 


Ope rations. 





cost 


racts either 


now seem that building costs will 
be reduced in the very near future 

though no one can give a guaranty 
to that effect. At the present time 
these factors are the largest obsta 
cles that stand in the way of a 
widespread resumption of house 
building. 

The answer of the maker of 
building materials is that he is in 
the same predicament as every- 
body else He cannot reckon his 
future costs, either of raw mate- 
rials or of the labor necessary to 
convert them into house-building 
supplies. We are living on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. It is hard 
to get supplies, hard to get ade- 
quate transportation, hard to get 
workmen. They on their pari are 
perplexed with the cost of living 
and the uncertainty of the future, 
and though they are to-day re- 
ceiving the highest pay they have 
ever known they are not produc- 
ing so much output ina day as 
they did before the war, and they 
are the victims of that peculiar 
malady for which we have coined 
the words ‘industrial unrest.” 
Of course, the higher their wages 
go the more their houses cost; the 
less work they put into house 
building in return for their wage 
the less house they also get for 
their money, whether they buy or 


rent. It is all a kind of disturbed 
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consciousness as that which enables the 
ants to meet and conquer any kind of 
disaster without loss of either energy or 
time. 

A third factor is money. The great ma- 
jority of small houses and apartments are 
built on borrowed money. Those who 
usually lend money for such purposes have 
been unwilling to take the risk. The larger 
sums needed under higher building costs 
made the investment look doubtful. Also 
the question of taxation here plays a large 
part. At the recent Mayor’s Housing Con- 
ference in New York City an official of one 
of the great money-lending companies 
stated that unless building mortgages up 
to $40,000 were relieved of taxation no 
building program could be contemplated, 
and the situation was “fraught with peril 
and disaster.””. What does this mean? 
Apparently it discloses the fact that there 
are other factors besides the risk of the 
investment which deter lenders from ad- 
vancing money on housing operations 
Such loans are taxed. There are forms of 
investment in the shape of Federal, state 
and municipal securities which are tax free. 
Therefore it is easily supposable that in- 
vestors and lenders are preferring to put 
their money where it suffers the least from 
taxation. 

But an abatement of the tax on building 
mortgages merely shifts the burden of 
taxation. It might help to ease the present 
situation, but it is doubtful whether it would 
permanently lower the cost of housing. 
Exemption from taxation is a form of sub- 
sidy. England and Holland grant such a 
subsidy directly out of the national 
treasury. Is exemption from taxation a 
better form? Will it start house building? 
Even if it does, is it the way to inaugurate a 
solution of the housing problem? All of 
which goes to show the number of factors 
and conditions that enter into the question. 


Boosting Apartment-House Values 


Now it is true, as anyone may calculate 
for himself, that the cost of renting houses 
or the cost of building new houses has not 
increased proportionately as much as the 
cost of food and clothing has increased, 
There are cases, no doubt, where landlords 
have taken advantage of their tenants and 
have made them pay an unduly high rent. 
There has been profiteering in rents, un 
doubtedly, but that is inevitable under our 
present law of regulating prices by supply 
and demand. 





Naturally rents had to rise, in common 
with the rise of other thing House 


owners found their cost of liv ng going up 





ants’ nest at the present moment; 
only we have no such communal 


and the cost of repairs mounting by leaps 
and bounds. They were entitled, under the 
laws of business, to raise their rents to meet 
the higher cost of their own living and the 
higher cost of repairs. It could not be 
helped, and there is nothing to show that 
the great majority of landlords have been 
guilty of profiteering In some cl 3 
where apartment houses predominate, 
in New York City, it has been considered 
smart business to buy an apartment house 
on the basis of the existing rentals, then 
raise the rentals to an unfairly inflated 
figure and sell out on the new basis of the 
higher rentals. Renters of apartments have 
been unable to defend themselves from 
these and similar piratical speculative en 
terprises, for which no words can expre 
our contempt. 





The British Housing Act 


Where do the house hunters come from? 
Why are there so many people seeking 
houses in the United States? There are 
only two answers. The country is growing, 
and each year it grows larger. The rate of 
increase has probably diminished some 
what, as the new census is likely to show, 
because immigration has dwindled to an 
almost negligible quantity, and it is also 
probably true that our national birth rate 
will show a decline. But it is also very 
likely true that neither of these causes, as 
operating to diminish the number of new 
houses needed, will offset the fact that the 
possible smaller rate of growth must be 
applied to a larger number of people. For 
example, a ten per cent rate of increase 
applied to fifty million people would give 
an increase of five million; but a six per 
cent rate applied to a hundred million 
would give an increase of six million. In 
other words, in spite of all causes, there are 
good grounds for believing that the country 
has grown in numbers more than during 
any previous census period 

tut the second factor in the house short- 
age is due to another cause, perhaps one 
of the most serious factors with which 
civilization has to reckon. There is a sure 
but steady tendency on the part of the 
people of the Unite l States to desert the 
rural areas, the farms, the small villages for 
the industrial centers and the large citi 
No one knows what the census of 1920 will 
almost certain, 





show in this re pect, but iti 
following the lessons of history the world 
over, that we shall discover that our popu 


lation in cities has increased much more 
than our population in the country di 
tricts. This a serious and even a mer 
a r factor in our national life, and it 
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bound more and more to produce a badly 
balanced development, unless ways can be 
found for correcting it. Indeed, as later 
will be shown, the housing problem is very 
much complicated by this factor of coun 
tryside desertion and should be examined 
very carefully with that fact in mind. 

England has been struggling with the 
housing question for a great many years 
During the war there was an attempt to 
formulate a plan for rehousing many mil 
lions of the workers of England This at 
tempt crystallized in the passage of the 
British Housing Act, in July, 1919. Under 
the terms of the act the communities of 
England were made responsible for provid 
ing houses for their unhoused and badly 
housed population. The law made it com 
pulsory for each community to submit a 
plan within a prescribed time, under pen 
alty of having the central government step 
in, build the necessary houses and assess 
the community for the cost 

But Parliament recognized this fact: On 
account of the increased cost of labor and 
materials it would be impossible to build 
decent houses for English workers at a 
price that would make them a paying in 
vestment In other words, the workers 
could not afford to pay a rent that wonid 
cover the cost of retiring the loan raised for 
building the houses and of paying the an 
nual cost of insurance, upkeep and repair 
Therefore the government proposed to 
charge off the extra cost of housing, as rep- 
resented by that part of the investment 
which would be unprofitable. For ex 
ample, if a house cost $5000 and the worker 
could afford to pay a rent based on only a 
$4000 cost, there would be a loss on t} 
first cost of $1000 

This loss the government proposed to 
divide between the ommunity and the 
nation at large The Housing Act provide d 
that each community should levy a special 
tax, the proceeds of which should be applied 
to that lo but as it was figured that the 
sums so raised would not cover the deficit 
Parliament agreed that the balance of the 
lo: hould be borne by the national 
treasury. 


The Building-Guild Plan 


But at the end of six months the plan had 
produced so few houses, due to the diffi 
culties encountered by the communities in 
raising loans, the high cost of land and the 
uncertainties of building cost together 
with the fear of taxpayers that the special 
tax would have to be levied for a long 
period of years, that the government 
adopted a new plan. A new act was passed, 

in December, 1919, under which 
the government agreed to grant a 
bonus out of the national trea 
ury, paying from £130 to £160 to 
anybody who would build a house 
provided the plans were in accord 
ince with the program adopted 
by the Ministry of Health, 
under the jurisdiction of which the 


housing program li Up to the 





present there seems to be no rea 
on for believing that the new law 
will prove much more effec 
than the old, for the bonus ha 
had atendency to increase the cost 
of land, labor and materials. In 
the long run thi 
hardly be considered as a per 
manent solution of the housing 
problemi, because it shifts a heavy 
burden to taxation 

Along with this plan for build 
ing new houses the government 
also provided for the demolition 
of slum areas and for supplanting 
them with decent houses; it also 
provided for the conversion of 
large houses into small apartment 
or flats, offe ring to lend the nece 
ary money for such work under 
uitable provisions and within cer 
tain limits. But perhaps the most 
ignificant tep that ha been 
taken is the offer of the building 
trades union of Manchester, Eng 
land. They 
building guild be created, to be 
made up of the various trade 
employed in house building, and 
that the city of Manchester con 
tract with the guild for 2000 
house They claimed that under 

Continued on Page 112) 
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Do You Know the Secret 
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It is the New Day Light 
Type With Big Car Ability 


Lightness today is an overwhelming 
advantage in a motor car, provided it 
means no forfeit of fine performance, en- 
durance or distinctive appearance. 

Yet, prior to the Essex, what car com- 
bined all these qualities? There were 
light cars, to be sure. But none to meet 
the requirements of those who exact the 
highest standards of ability, comfort and 
good looks. 


Had such a type existed, Essex could 
not have won such swift dominance. It 
could have set no world’s selling record 
as it did, with a greater total paid for 
Essex than for any other car ever brought 
out in its first year. 

The very suddenness of its success shows 
how its qualities commandeered attention. 
For men are not quick to buy a car that 
time has not proved. 





And the Essex came unknown. Merit 
was its only advocate for recognition. 
Its quality was instantly obvious. In 
looks, in action, its appeal was dynamic. 
And it drew immediate response from all 
classes of motor users. 


They found ability, speed and power 
before believed impossible in a light car. 


Almost Doubles Light 


Car Endurance 


Now see how Essex has justified all the 
fine things that have been said in its praise. 
An Essex stock chassis set the official 
world’s 50-hour endurance record of 3037 
miles. In three tests it travelled 5870 
miles, averaging above a mile a minute. 
An Essex stock touring car also holds the 
world’s 24-hour road record of 1061 miles. 


To those who had owned light cars, the 
Essex was a revelation. It gave them a 
new sensation of stability and power. 
They found charm of appearance, riding 
ease, and pride of ownership that comes 
from possession of a car they know none 
can surpass in performance. 
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Can Any Light Car Rival Its 
Speed, Power or Endurance? 


People accustomed to fine car qualities 
recognized in the light Essex all the 
performance, comfort and good looks that 
formerly were regarded as exclusive to 
large, costly cars. 

And with it Essex brings every advan- 
tage of the light type. These compel 
consideration. They consist not only of 
important economies, but of greater 
handling ease, safety and convenience. 
Parking for large cars is becoming an in- 
creasingly difficult problem. So, too, is 
their manipulation in heavy traffic. The 
light car clearly shows its value in greater 
nimbleness. The common sense facts 
prove it, from every angle, the type for 
all-round usefulness. 


See What Unexpected 
Qualities It Adds 


Before the Essex, not much was ex- 
pected of a light car in the way of distinc- 
tive performance. Economy was the chief 
appeal. Great speed and power were 
considered exclusive costly car qualities. 

For that reason it is not unusual to hear 
the Essex described as a big, high-priced 
car. That, of course, is not true. But it 





fo 


is the impression registered by a ride in it. 
In neither performance nor appearance is 
it comparable to the lightweight cars you 
may have known. 


You have surely heard owners say how 
it equals and often excels in speed, smooth- 
riding and hill-climbing, the fine, costly 
cars noted for those qualities. 


Perhaps you know the Essex more 
intimately. Who can escape noting its 
ever-increasing popularity? On every 
highway and especially when reliability 
is demanded, as in touring, Essex has 
forced its way to leadership in numbers 
through sheer leadership in performance. 


When you know its appeal you will 
scarcely be content to drive another car. 
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Er glar d, where houses are most impor 
tant subject of conver 
functions. The plan 
lief, which is a prime 
proposes houses at lower 
t a lower rent, and that is by no means a 
secondary consideration. It falls in 
with the suggested conversion of the build 
ing industry of England into a publi 
service, as recommended by the Committee 
on Scientific Management and Reduction 
of Costs of the Building Trades Par! 
a joint body representing both employer 
and employees, Altogether this propose 
solution of the housing problem will 
watched with the interest 

In France the problem of the deva 
areas is one thing, the problem of the present 
cities and industrial centers isanother, Pari 
is short of houses, fearfully and painfully 
short. Two years agoastate commission was 
appointed to consider plans for the relief 
of Paris, and it has now acquired the land 
necessary to build several new but small 
suburban areas Also the destruction of 
the old walls—the “fortifs’’—will 
more land for this purpose 
ordinated program is in sight and 
likely that France will be short on houses 
for a long time to come. A special con 
mission the United States last 
summer to see what it could learn about 
large and methods of buil 
construction, but short of mer 
materials, labor, transport, fuel, and will 
require a long time in which to work out 
her housing needs, But the provisions of 
the French Housing Law, under the amend 
ments of Ox tober, 1919, are wise Under 
this law some 500. 000,000 frances of p ‘ul lic 
money is made av ailable for house buildi: Vv 
Loans will draw only two per cent intere 
and they may not be made for the building 
of apartment houses in which the rental per 
room exceeds a stipulated sum, This means 
that the funds so provided are to be used 
only for relieving the needs of workers, a 
fact that is further emphasized in the pro 
vision which compels the fixing of rents at 
four per cent of the cost of the house The 
two per cent rate of interest is for those who 
build their own houses; those who build te 
rent must pay 24 per cent. 

In Belgium there is also a devastated 
area of no small importance, but there is a 
shortage in Brussels, where the population 
is now greater than before the war, and in 
all Belgian towns. The Belgian Govern 
ment has decided to arrange for lending 
100,000,000 franes in 1920 for the building 
of workmen's houses, under about the same 
conditions as prescribed in France, 
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The Shortage is General 


Holland needs 250,000 houses, in spite of 
the fact that it appears to have managed 
its housing problem very well, But it, like 
England, has subsidized the building of 
houses, except that the Dutch state assumes 
seventy-five per cent of the deficit, while 
twenty-five per cent is borne by the com- 
munity. About 16,000 houses were built 
under the subsidy in a little over a year, a 
much better record than for England. Also 
Holland provides that rents must be ap- 
proved by thestate, but this does not appear 
to deter the building of houses. 

Canada has appropriated $25,000,000 to 
be lent for building houses. The law pro- 
vides that each province must submit a 
general scheme for the approval of the 
central government. When such a scheme 
has been approved the government will 
lend the money to the province, which in 
turn will be responsible for the expenditure. 
The maximum amount of money that can 
be lent for the work is limited to fixed sums 
of $3000, $3500, $4000 and $4500, accord 
Ing to the size and type of the houses Ihe 
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ver a period of twenty 
, ialeases, thirty years 
ind will bear interest at five per cent. The 
to be built under this law must be 
used by people whose incomes do not ex- 
ceed $3000 a year, 

Australia has set aside £5,000,000 for 
building houses for soldiers and their de- 
pendents. New Zealand already has a law 
under which the government 
for house building and fur- 
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Germany has set aside 500,000,000 marks 
to be utilized in coping with the very 
erious housing shortage in that country, 
but many German municipalities are en- 
gaged upon plans on their own account. 
Scarcely a country in the civilized world is 
ng shortage as a national 
problem and menace, but in the United 
tes there is as yet no national recognition 
of the problem, though several bills have 
been introduced in Congress for the purpose 
of financing homes for soldiers, none of 
which have so far been acted upon. 
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Where Should We Build 


The census of 1899 showed that fifty-two 
per cent of the people of the United States 
were living in rented houses; in 1900 this 
percentage had risen to fifty-five per cent, 
and in 1910 to fifty-eight per cent. It seems 
likely that it will have risen above sixty 
per cent in the census of 1920. This is a 
serious matter and it is not one that is by 
any means confined to the cities. The per- 
centage of tenant farmers is rising also, all 
of which ought to indicate to any th ough t- 
ful person that the housing problem is not 
hy any means so simple as it looks. The 
drift to the cities is a national evil. It 
means that a greater and greater burden is 
being thrown upon agriculture, and that 
the difficulties of meeting that burden are 
continually being increased by the exodus 
of agricultural workers. If we hada kind of 
national bookkeeping, in which true values 
and if we had a way of act- 
ing in ae the state of affairs 
how : by those books, it is highly probable 
. at before we started out on a house- 
building program we should ask ourselves 
some questions, 

‘Where ought houses to be built? Ought 
New York City to be allowed to grow any 
larger? Is it de to crowd more peo- 
ple into any city?) How many people can 
decently on one acre of land? If we 
ting our cities and depopu 
hall we raise enough 
cities? Shall we not in- 
our national overhead on trans 
portation way beyond the economic limit? 
Do the gains th rouy gh centralized manufac- 
turing offset the losses incurred in excessive 
transportation, bad housing, decline in land 
productivity ind the associated evils due 
to the growth of landlordism and tenancy? 
Instead of continuing the centralizing proc- 
ess for human beings ought we not to set 
distributing process? Should we 
not organize rural life so that it would be 
come attractive? Why not begin to think 
in terms of a multitude of communities 
where life could be lived under healthy and 
happy conditions, instead of trying to 
make a few communities bigger and bigger, 
for we know that the problem of making 
such communitie# healthy and happy is 
beginning to get beyond our reach?” 

These are serious questions, but we have 
no such set of books as that suggested. We 
have as yet no national consciousness of the 
national welfare. We had it in the war, but 
to-day we seem to have lost it again. Yet it 
is just as necessary now as it was then, and 
you cannot think of it without thinking of 
houses and homes. Somehow or other it is 
difficult for us to believe that we have 
strayed so far away from our national ideal 
We did not mean to become a nation of 
landlords and tenants. We believed a cen- 
tury ago, as we really believe now, that the 
way to found a nation was to give every 
man a chance to own his home. Where has 
that chance gone? Something has upset it. 
The facts are beyond dispute. 

Perhaps we have forgotten that the right 
to ownership carries responsibilities. It 
does not mean, for instance, that one 
owner shall have the power so to use his 
property as to injure another or to injure 
the community. If we study the housing 
problem closely we shall perhaps become 
convinced that one of the sources of the 
housing problems is the unrestricted liberty 
we have given to men as to the use of their 
Our towr grown 
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in a haphazard way. Very few obstacles 
have been thrown in the way of the use of 
land. In thousands and thousands of cases 
one property owner has made a use of his 
land which has destroyed the value of the 
land adjoining, forced the building of cheap 
tenements, and the consequent congestion 
which so many of our cities now face as a 
serious social problem. In many cases this 
congestion is far beyond the limit of human 
endurance. Surely it ought not to be 
further encouraged or permitted. 

We cannot lay down a law and say that 
every man should have a house and a piece 
of land. It might not be a bad idea if we did 
compel people to live in that way, but such 
a condition is too remote to be discussed. 
What we might do, and what we shall have 
to do ultimately, is to enforce a rule that 
will prevent people from living under inhu- 
man and degrading conditions. The United 
States was not founded en an inhuman 
basis and there certainly are no decent cit- 
izens who believe in it. What is the way 
out? How shall we institute a permanent 
house-building program, one that will not 
only take care of our present needs but be 
so based upon scientific economic prin- 
ciples that we shall be able to grow soundly 
and happily? 

No one will deny that the present short- 
age must be dealt with as best we can. 
Already there are movements taking shape 
toward house-building programs. Cham- 
bers of commerce, manufacturers, groups of 
public-spirited citizens and some of our 
municipalities are getting down to busi- 
ness. It is believed and it is undoubtedly 
true that if some guaranty of costs can be 
obtained from manufacturers and workers, 
houses can be built. Sut guaranties are 
difficult things to obtain. They pri- 
marily upon fixing a scale of wages that will 
stand for a period of at least a year. But it 
will not be enough to guarantee merely the 
wages of workmen in the building industry. 
There are many other wages that enter 
into the problem—wages that affect the 
cost of coal and raw materials out of which 
building materials are produced, that affect 
the transportation of materials to the point 

here they are to be used. The problem is 
fraught with many complexities, but it is 
not by any means beyond solution. At the 
present time it is computed that house- 
building costs have increased as follows: 
For frame dwellings of wooden construc- 
tion, about eighty per cent; for brick 
houses, eighty-five per cent; for stucco 
houses, eight-five per cent. These figures 
will vary a great deal in different localities, 
but they represent a fair average. The rate 
of inerease in the wages affecting the build- 
ing industry is all the way from sixty to 
hundred and fifty per cent, but these 
also are variable with different localities 
They indicate, however, that a_ skilled 
workman is in no worse shape to-day than 
the war, so far as the cost of 


rest 


one 


he was before 
housing is concerned. 


Good Houses Mean Good Health 
For the unskilled worker, as well as for a 
great number of workers in clerical and 
professional lines, the problem is more diffi- 
cult. The unskilled worker has always been 
at a great disadvantage, and only a few of 
them have been properly housed. This is 
the great problem in all countries, and it is 
toward an improvement in the living con- 
ditions of the unskilled laborer that most 
of the legislation in foreign countries has 
been directed. It is hardly to be disputed 
that in the past there has been too small a 
margin between the wages received by this 
class of workers and the cost of a decent 
house. In this respect the United States is 
not much better off. But to the class of 
workers so affected there has now been 
added a new class—the clerical and salaried 
workers in many trades. They are finding 
the housing problem increasingly difficult 
to cope with, for their wages or salaries 
have not risen in proportion to the raise for 
skilled workers in industry. 

Good housing and good health go hand 
in hand. New Zealand has the lowest death 
rate of any country. Since 1900 it has never 
risen above 10.9 per 1000. In 1916—the 
last figure available—it was 9.6. Australia 
follows with 11.2; then England and 
Wales, 13.3; and the United States 13.9. 
But if we take the congested cities of New 
Zealand we find Auckland, 9.66; Welling- 
ton, 9.38; Dunedin, 10.86. 

Showing what can be done in the oldest 
and worst housed industrial area known, 
compare New Zealand with four of the new 
model communities of England: 
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Hampsted Garden suburb, a residential 
district near London, 4.2; Letchworth, a 
very successful garden city, 4.8; Bourn- 
ville, a model town for the workers in the 
Cadbury Cocoa works, 5.6; Port Sunlight, 
a model town for the Sunlight Soap em- 
ployees, 8.1. As it is on children that the 
evil of bad housing falls most heavily, com- 
pare an eleven-year-old boy in Bournville, 
who weights sixty-seven pounds and is four 
feet nine inches high, with a boy of the 
same age who lives in Birmingham, and 
who weighs only fifty-three pounds and is 
only four feet two inches high. One could 
cite tons of statistics of this kind. The 
mortality archives of all nations abound 
with them. 

It is this kind of statistics that explains 
the recent report of the Ministry of National 
Service in England, which shows that out 
of 2,500,000 men of military age only thirty- 
six per cent could be regarded as up to the 
normal standard of health and strength for 
their age, and more than ten per cent were 
judged as totally unfit for any form of 
military service. Industrial areas and bad 
houses were the prime causes. The final 
report of the provost marshal of the United 
States shows about the same result. 

What is the answer? At the present time 
nobody can give one. A careful study of 
all the efforts made at different times 
throughout the world to find the answer 
shows us that none has yet been found 
Even in countries where legislation has 
gone almost to philanthropy the problem 
still remains. And certainly in the United 
States we do not desire to make housing an 
object of philanthropy. What we do desire 
is a plan whereby more people may own 
their homes, but into the making of such 
a plan there enter many considerations. It 
seems indisputable that the methods under 
which we have worked in the past have had 
quite the contrary effect. The number of 
home owners and farm owners has steadily 
declined. Is it not fair to assume, then, 
that the time has come when we must as 
a nation sit down and take account of 
stock and ask ourselves whether our meth- 
ods are right or wrong? 


Transplanting Industries 


Should we not study the principle of the 
Farm Loan Bank and see whether it is 
desirable to establish a Home Loan Bank? 
There are several bills in Congress at the 
present time which are framed round this 
principle, and there is the experience of 
other countries to guide us in our study. 
We might be discouraged, as we investi- 
gated the results achieved by other coun- 
tries, most of which have at one time or 
another tried to relieve their bad and in- 
adequate housing conditions by government 
loans of one kind or another, and under 
varying conditions of rate of interest and 
repayment. New Zealand, for example, 
which has about thesimplest method known 
of assisting a citizen to buy a small home, 

till has a housing problem on its hands. 
Yet it is a new country, with vast unsettled 
areas, like Australia, Canada, South Africa; 
and all of these are struggling with the 
problem of how to build enough houses to 
shelter their population. They all have 
slums and congested areas. The latest 
nations to come upon the scene, they still 
are no better off than the oider ones. 

In searching for a fundamental upon 
which to base our point of departure in 
really studying the housing question we 
may be impressed with the possibility that 
all nations have overemphasized industry 
and underemphasized agriculture. We might 
eventually be led to the conclusion that the 
housing problem does not really begin in 
the cities but in the country, in the small 
towns and villages, in the dwellings of 
tenant farmers, in the shacks of the logging 
countries, on the plantations. I do not say 
that this is so, but I have a very clear con- 
viction that we shall not get out of the 
housing difficulty until we have studied this 
aspect of the problem very carefully. In- 
deed it is significant that many manufac- 
turers are discussing the possibilities of 
abandoning the huge unworkable cities for 
a new community. Many have already 
done this and there are conspicuous ex- 
amples of this tendency in the new plants 
of many of our important industries. 

It seems almost certain that such a move- 

ment is bound to grow in volume, but as 
yet it is in its infancy and it has not been 
altogether successful. Here again, may it 
not be, as I think it is, that we drop from 
the large community of the city to the too 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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A marvelous 
development in 
oil burning stoves 
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a Simmering 

From 4 to 10 hours is the time required 
to properly simmer sour Results 
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The Wonderful 
Red Star ‘Burner 


Year ’Round Service 


N the “Red Star”’ Detroit Vapor Oil Stove you are offered an advanced type, all-the-year 


i. 


‘round, ot/-burning range that will cook or bake anything—as perfectly and as quickly as a 





Frying 


city gas range. Please note the examples of Red Star cooking and baking efficiency illustrated Steaks, chops, fish, potatoes 
on this page. You will recognize in them tests which any good cooking stove must meet. anything can be fried to th 
: P > “ideal” of savorine over a Red 

penis 4 J - . ° | Star burner It the , 
These amazing results are due to the scientific Red Star burner which automatically con septs nent - Pies 
verts cheap kerosene, gasoline or distillate into gas. It concentrates an intense heat directly pone bes 7 wes 


4 sand odorl 
range. Gives two rings of fame instead of one. Burner becomes red hot, adding intense heat. 
Surner of grey iron weighs 8!4 pounds. Will last a lifetime. Gives 19 hours of heat from 
each gallon of fuel. Saves easily 25°7 of fuel. Farcheaper to operate than city gas, wood or coal. 


beneaththeutensil. Positively smokel 


Go see a demonstration of the ‘ Red Star’’ Detroit Vapor Oil Stove. There are sizes for 


every requirement. Look for the bright Red Star above the shelf. Write for copy of our new 


Red Star Book of Tests. 


The Red Star is sold by leading hardware and furniture 
dealers. If you do not locate a dealer, write Us. 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., 


RED STA 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stove 


Lights and operates as easily as acity gas 





Bread baked in 451 
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Why will bankers 


loan more money 
on well-painted property? 





T’S common sense to suppose that an owner 
who keeps his property up is more worthy of 
trust. It is evidence of good business judgment. 
It obviously means a more salable security. Why 
wouldn’t bankers recognize character, credit and 












business sense? 






But bankers are not the only observant citizens. 





Neighbors are quick to recognize signs of prosper- 






ity and good taste. Every man wants his neigh- 






bor’s good opinion. It has a dollars-and-cents 






value to him. 






Paint your property regularly—and paint it with 
the best paint you can buy. Not only because it 







will look better and last longer, but because it is 






more economical. Paint isn’t for looks alone; it is 











there to protect the property from decay, which 






creeps in through every scar and check, once the 









surface of the paint breaks. 






For more than 50 years, Sherwin-Williams has 
been making paint and sells more SWP House 






Paint for outside use than any two other brands. 






Its reputation is known all over the world—an in- 
disputable evidence of value. SWP wears better 







than any other paint we know. 






We go back to the source for every essential in- 






gredient and control every essential process to be 






sure that our products are right. ‘The Cover-the- 






Earth trademark assures you of certain satisfaction. 
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PRODUCTS 


Paints that stand up outside 


ee reputation 
KJ rests on making products exactly 
suited to the need. An organization of 
specialists, of wide experience and exact 
knowledge, it makes a thousand formu- 
lae for surfaces, to meet the wear each 
different surface gets. 

SW P is its special house paint, made of 
pure zinc, pure lead, pure linseed oil and 
necessary color pigments and driers. 
Each ingredient is manufactured by 
us to insure its adaptability, and all are 
mixed by machines of our own design 
that grind thoroughly and assure an 
evenly spread, durable film that the 
weather cannot break through. 


PAINTS AND 


VARNISHES, 
CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, 











Much depends on the proper appli- 
cation of paint and you should be sure 
that you have a good painter to get the 
best results from the best materials. ‘The 
surface must be prepared, made ready 
with skill and knowledge of its nature. 

Shingles demand a preservative as well 
as a paint. S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain is made on a creosote base, which 
penetrates the wood and preserves it, 
while the stain brings out the natural 
beauty of the grain and adds a rich 
and distinctive coloring. Shingle Stain 
can be used for dipping or brushing. 

For concrete surfaces, we make Con- 
crete Finish; for metal surfaces, Metal- 


DYESTUFFS, 


COLORS, 
WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


astic Paint; for barns and outhouses, 
wood roofs and fencing, Commonwealth 
Barn Paint; for each different surface, 
we make a product which meets the 
conditions that surface presents. 

For each use, there is a product exactly 
suited to the need. Tell the Sherwin- 
Williams dealer in your neighborhood 
what work you want to do. He can 
give you the right finish for the pur- 
pose. Look for the Cover-the-Earth 
trademark. It is your protection. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Address Main Correspondence Office 
601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


PIGMENTS 
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S-W Preservative Shingle Stain—A creosote stain 
for Shingles. Adds beauty to surface and penetrates 
the wood, protecting it from decay. 


attractive colors. 


In many 


tremely durable. 


S-W Commonwealth Barn Paint—A rich, heavy 
bodied red or gray, of unusual covering power, even 
on rough lumber. Ammonia resisting, and ex- 
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When Your Springs Break 


put on 


The Replacement Spring 


VULCAN quality 


springs are made’ 


in exact duplicate of 


design to replace springs 


on ninety-five per cent 
of America’s car production. 


Your life, your time, your 
peace of mind demand the 


> best. Put on VULCAN. 


Our VULCAN name plate 
stands for the highest, 
standard of excellence in 
springs. It is for your 
protection. Insist upon 


it. Put on VULCAN. 


JENKINS VULCAN 
SPRING COMPANY 


Richmond, 
Branches: 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Tex. Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 


. 


Indiana 


In 4 
Every Town’ 


~ 7 


Concluded from Page 112) 

small community of an isolated plant? The 
city, after all, has very definite attractions. 
It has se hools, theaters, a great variety of 
shops, and a hundred facilities for recrea- 
tion that cannot be provided in a small 
community. But even more than that it 
gives a sense of companionship that people 
do not find in a village. Life seems larger 
and more highly colored in the city. There 
is the satisfaction of a good deal of variety 
of human activity. Things go. Life is 
fuller. 

If these things are true it would follow 
that somewhere or other there lies a scien- 
tifie principle in all of these things. Man is 
a social being. How large a town must he 
live in in order to satisfy his social side? 
How small a town, would be the better 
way to put it, will prove satisfactory? Is 
there not some fairly determinable mini- 
mum where a scheme of life can be worked 
out so that men can own their homes, have 
a fair wage at their trade or calling, and 
also enjoy the fruits of communal associa- 
tion and activity? There is no sadder mis- 
take that we can make than to think that 
just houses will solve the problem. Houses 
alone will never solve it, no matter how well 
we build them. Other things there must 
be. Therefore instead of suddenly deter- 
mining that a large city was no longer 
practicable, as many manufacturers have 
done, and of just as suddenly determining 
that a small community was the ideal, why 
not see whether there were not combina- 
tions that could be effected so that the 
community could have a sufficient size at 
the beginning, and a certain possibility of 
growth, such as would furnish the social 
satisfaction that men and women and even 
children are seeking ever more and more? 

Suppose, in addition, that such a com- 
munity was planned to be surrounded with 
a belt of land devoted to farming, a belt 


| that could never be used for any other pur- 


| children would have 


token, 


| stones. 
| pleteness which is to-day enjoyed by only 


| 


| in the land from which all life springs? 


pose. This would solve many problems 
In the first place it would set up a kind of 
balance between agriculture and industry. 
Those who worked on the farms would 
have a town right at their front door. Their 
good schools They 
themselves would have good shops, theaters, 
churches, and would feel themselves part 
se ae telah ae Gee They would 
not be isolated miles away from a town, 
where even the telephone and the rural de- 
livery do not make recompense for the 
| pleasure of being a part of an active hive of 
human beings. Many problems of food 
transportation would be easily solved in 
such a community. The community over- 
head cost for living would be reduced. 


Eight-Dollar-a:Year Architects 


The workers in the town, by the same 
would have some country at their 
front door. They would not be tied down 
to bricks and mortar, asphalt and paving 
The world would take on a com- 


a comparative few of the population of the 
United States. City life would not be eat- 
ing away at the heart of country life; and 
is it necessary to dwell on the fact that the 
heart of all national life lies in the country, 
No 
nation has ever ignored that truth without 
coming to grief. It is a truth that cannot 
be ignored without bringing down the hand 
of Nature in a most decided manner. She 
may bring her hand down slowly, but she 
brings it down irresistibly and there is no 
She is mightier than man, in the 


escape. 
and so long as human beings de- 


long run; 


} pend upon food for their existence she will 


remain the mistress of their comings and 


| goings. 


| ready-cut 


| making possibilities. 


| make good homes? 


Many ways have been put forward for 
solving the housing shortage. There are 
houses, as they are called, de- 
signed and manufactured at a mill, ready to 
be shipped and erected by the purchaser. 
There are houses built in blocks. There are 
vast apartment houses. There are houses 
poured in quantities of concrete. They 
ought to be measured as to their home- 
They may be cheap, 
may be good-looking, but will they 
That is the real ques- 
tion. Will they help to build a happy and 
contented nation? If so, they are all right. 

Architects, who have a great contribu- 


they 


| tion to make to the house problem, are not 


in a position, as individuals, to apply their 
knowledge. The cost of designing a small 
house is more than most people can afford 
to pay. It is out of proportion to the sum 
involved. The architect can apply his 
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knowledge only on a housing project of 
considerable size, where many houses are 
built at the same time and from the same 
plans; thus the cost per house for his serv- 
ices is reduced to a small sum. 

In Minnesota a group of architects have 
formed a service bureau. They believe that 
in such a manner they can offer good archi- 
tectural service at a very small cost. They 
have designed a great number of small 
houses, from three rooms to seven. The 
plans have been carefully studied by men 
who could not possibly be employed by a 
man who wanted to build one small house. 
They are offering the plans and the speci- 
fications for these houses at a very low 
price. They are not trying to make money. 
They are trying to provide good and reli- 
able architectural service at a minimum of 
cost. Each architect has invested a hun- 
dred dollars in the business and they have 
agreed to limit their earnings to eight per 
cent. Eight dollars a year, in other words, 
is all they will get for contributing the sum 
of their skilled knowledge and experience 
to the building of comfortable, convenient, 
attractive small houses. 

Other groups will form round the coun- 
try. The small house builder can then have 
for a very small sum the benefit of a service 
which ordinarily would cost him several 
hundred dollars. This is one way of helping 
to promote better and cheaper houses. In 
the case of the farmhouse designed by the 
architects of Minnesota some years ago, to 
serve as a model, it is interesting to know 
that some three thousand plans of this 
farmhouse have been sold all over the 
world. There is a great field here for col- 
lective action on the part of the architects, 
and they are steadily becoming alive to it 


Unanswered Housing Questions 


What is the answer? We must look for 
it, ardently and sincerely. Suppose that 
we had a Congress that was truly alive to 
the real problems of the United States? If 
so, we might find a way to have the whole 
housing question studied from the point of 
view of the national welfare. It would take 
a little time and cost a little money, but in 
comparison with the sums spent in “business 
when accurate information is wanted the 
expenditure would be a trifle. Never were 
the facts so badly needed. Never were there 
sO many opinions as to what to do, but 
generally based upon the self-interest of 
those who advocate them. Never were so 
many people asking what to do. And there 
is no authoritative and impartial source to 
which they can turn for information. 

The nation needs the facts. It needs to 
know the truth about the housing prob- 
lem. Are we using our land in the right 
way? What have been the influences of 
land speculation and building speculation 
on the housing problem? Why has the 
opening up of increasing lines of transporta- 
tion failed to relieve congestion, lower 
rents, and also decrease the cost of trans 
portation? Are our systems of taxation 
rightly designed to bring large areas of 
land into use and to encourage a healthy 
house-building activity? How shall we 
intercept the flow of people from farms to 
cities and turn that flow backward to the 
source of our existence? How shall we get 
back to our national ideal of home owning? 
What can we learn from the fifty years of 
experience developed by other nations in 
trying to solve these problems? Are we not 
centralizing at a rate which actually im 
perils our future food supply? What can 
we learn from the many coéperative house 
building projects that have been carried to 
successful conclusions? These are only a 
few of the questions that need to be studied 
before any man can dare to offer a way out 
of the house shortage, a way which will not 
only relieve the present temporary diffi- 

‘ulty but become a base from which we can 
begin a permanent housing program. 

In many respects, and certainly as con- 
cerns good houses for people of small 
means, the housing problem is a national 
affair. It is certainly national in the matte: 
of getting at the truth. We have scientific 
agencies working on behalf of the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the oil producer, the 
coal owner, the shipowner — almost every 
industry one knows can turn to the Govern- 
ment for information. The house dweller is 
about the one exception. It’s a great mis- 
take, gentlemen of the Congress. The 
United States needs to know what to do 
about the housing problem. There has 
been one in this country for a great many 
years. It is a basic problem in our scheme 
of life. We must solve it. 
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In the Garford factories, as through- 
out the entire Garford organization, 
Low Cost Ton-Mile is the object of 
every effort. Twelve years of rigid 
adherence to this standard has won 
Garford its dominant position in the 
motor truck industry. 





LIMA, OHIO 


That the Un pod See ; Gover penunl Dap sans Gestes daClass A 
Standard is another proof of Garford s eability 
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Department to the effect 
that 40,000 ar 
juestionnaire re 
among the farmers of the 
country there is a widespread | 
pirit of unrest and dissati 
faction so threatening 4a 
kely to disturb the existing 


structure 


wers to a 


i+ 
veaied Ut! 


economic 


‘Inability to obtain labor 
to work the farms, hired 
help and the farmers’ chil- 
dren having been lured to 
the city by the higher wages 
ind easier living "’— this was 


the first major reason given 
for this unrest 

‘High prof ts taker by the 
middlemen for the mere 
handling of food products, 
and lack of proper agencies 
of contact between farmers 
and the ultimate consumer” 
were the two other major 
reasons given 

Examination of the re- 
ports revealed that as many 
as fifty per cent of the farm 





ers, who at the rate of 1000 
a day had sent in their an- 
swers, were contemplating either leaving 
their farms or were curtailing acreage under 
cultivation because of one or more of these 
three major grievances and because of a 
growing feeling against nonproducing city 
consumers 

immediately there was a cry that these 
reports were not accurate. But coming as 
they did from all over the great agricul 


tural regions, in such numbers, with such 
unanimity, they were entirely so. 
Anyone who knows anything of the mathe 
matics and interpretation of statisti 
read in them that yuntry has a life 
size problem on its hands 
Some weeks later, after city newspaper! 

had derided the questionnaire— I have such 
editorials before me right now-— after finan 


correct 


can 


this e 


ciers and real-estate experts had said it was 
impossible and congressmen declared it 
was preposterous, the Post-Office Depart 
ment issued a ond statement Some 


30,000 more of the 200,000 to whom the 
questionnaire had been sent had an 
wered—a remarkable return from such a 
method of securing information. 


Back to One-Man Farming 


‘About 70,000 communications are now 
it hand and of those who make any com 
ment beyond an explicit answer to our 
questions,”” said the statement ir part, 


‘there are none who do not complain bit 


terly of the shortage of labor, of the high 
price they must pay for the same, of the 
cost of fertilizers and farm implements, and 
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papers, gave me my infor- 
mation. The farms of Mich- 
igan have been stripped of 
the young men, and in some 
places of the middle-aged. 
They have moved to town, 
to Detroit, South Bend, 
Lansing, working for ten dol- 
lars a day or so, and an eight 
or nine hour day at that. 
Meanwhile the cornfields 
and the sugar-beet fields and 
the bean fields and the cel- 
ery fields of Michigan will 
be smaller in size or else not 
planted at all. There will be 
fewer dairy cows milked. All 
over the state the farmers 
are cutting down the num- 
ber of acres or else not plant- 
ing at all. There will be 
more good land untouched 
by the plow in Michigan this 
year than any time since the 
Civil War, I heard speakers 
say. Thousands of acres will 
be put down in pasture. 
These Michigan farmers 





cite as indication of their attitude that they 
propose to reduce or suspend production 
and that they do not propose to labor four- 
teen to sixteen hours daily to supply the 
necessities of life for high- paid, short-hour, 
urban-resident consumers. 

A later report from the United States 
Department of Agriculture verified all this. 
Warning that serious risk of reduced food 
production impends because of high wages 
demanded by farm laborers, high cost of 
farm equipment and supplies and pro- 
nounced movements of people from the 
farms to the cities, was sent out. In citing 
the New York figures I mentioned above, 
the statement was made that similar condi- 
tions in varying degrees exist in all sections 
of the country. There is a widespread dis- 
position to cut down plantings so that the 
work of cultivating can be attended to by 
the farmer himself or by his family. 

Before either of these reports came out, 
however, I had already discovered for 
myself that such conditions are all too true. 
I began to realize it first when I was attend- 
ing a farmers’ meeting in Illinois in January 
and heard over and over again what the 
men who feed the hogs and cattle and grow 
the corn were saying. Along in March 
an Illinois farm journal published reports 
from fifty-eight out of the 102 counties in 
the state. Fifty-five of these reported a 
shortage of farm help. Already wheat 
acreage has been reduced thirty-three per 
cent in the state, yet forty-five of these 


counties reported a poor stand from winter- 
ian fly. 


killing and Hes 








Twenty-five counties reported a shortage 


in the number of spring pigs, while but 
eight reported a normal number. Wages 
for farm hands were given as running any- 
where from forty dollars a month up to 
$115. The average was round seventy-five 
dollars. 

“Labor situation bad, single men getting 
all the way from eighty-five dollars a month 
to $115. This means reduced production of 
farm products.” 

“Searcity of labor is causing the farms’ 
being seeded down and one-man farming 
will be the rule here.” 

‘Vocabulary too limited to discuss the 
labor situation.’ 

“Hired hands demanding as high as $100 
a month. Many farmers are seeding dow n 
thei ir land rather than pay these wages. 

“Factories and railroads and mines are 
getting most of the hired men.” 

These are just a few sentences picked out 
from these farm-paper reports. But why 
should I give such details here? This is no 
farm paper. Why? Because these facts 
here given mean that unless something is 
done to correct them, ere another year or 
two have gone round, you, smug city man, 
and you, wife of a husband who is getting 
a dollar an hour and wanting more, will be 
going hungry or else paying higher prices 
than you are complaining about now. 

When I was in Michigan in February I 
found exactly the same conditions true. 
Talks with dozens of men, listening to 
the speakers at the Michigan Agricultural 
College during farmers’ week, reports in 











are not doing this just be- 
cause they want to do it, be- 
cause they are loafing on their jobs, because 
they want tostrike. Not exactly. They are 
doing it because they can’t help themselves. 
They don’t want to chance paying a man 
$100 a month, giving him a house rent free, 
two cows, a garden, firewood and use of an 
auto, only to have him clear out and leave 
just when the crops are ready to be culti- 
vated or harvested. So they plan to do just 
what work they can handle themselves. 


They All Talk Alike 


“More land back to grass than at any 
time since the pioneer days, fewer cattle 
and hogs on feed—these are among the 
outstanding features of the agricultural 
situation in Northwestern Missouri. Farm- 
erseverywhere will beseriously handicapped 
by lack of capable farm help. In many dis- 
tricts it is almost impossible to get a 
sufficient number of farm hands, no matter 
what wages are offered.’’ Thus declares a 
writer in a Missouri newspaper, telling of 
how Missouri farmers are trying to get back 
to a prewar basis this year. 

I could fill this issue of this weekly with 
detailed stories of what hog and corn farm- 
ers of Iowa and corn and hog farmers of 
Ohio and tobacco farmers of Kentucky and 
dairy farmers round a half dozen cities and 
county agricultural agents and others have 
told me. But such would be useless. Just 
try to think of all this on a nation-wide 
scale and then imagine what the ultimate 
result and effect are going to be. 

Continued on Page 122) 
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Light manufacturing buildings similar to 
the above, which measures 40° x 160’ x 12’, 

be furnished from stock—a complete 
buslding in a single shipment, 


. 








The Blaw-Knox Prudential Steel Building 
f arly adapted for garage use, porta 
ble though permanent, for any number of 
trucks or cars. 






, 


Contractors’ camp on Penn- 
ylvania R R. construction 
work. This class of Prudential 
. Butiding is unexcelled 
for use as temporary Bunk 
House Mess Halls, Storage 
Sheds, Field Offices, etc., par- 
ticularly on construction work, 
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Three Blaw -Knox Prudential Stee! Buildings similar to above 
were recently erected for the Maxwell Motor Co.,Inc., Detroit 


For immediate expansion at low cost, Blaw- 
Knox Prudential Steel Buildings will transform 
your plans into facts. 


They have proved themselves. Blaw-Knox 
Prudential buildings have been used successfully 
in the railroad, industrial and contracting fields 
for over a decade. 


In the Blaw-Knox sectional steel building there 
are no features which demand a compromise. 
All buildings are clear span. The building is fire- 
proof from the peak to the ground. It is all steel 
part and parcel. The window frames are steel. The 
windows and skylights are wire glass. The sides 
and roof are specially pressed and formed galva- 
nized sheets. Exposed bolts and rivets are elimi- 
nated. There are no holes in the roof sheets to let 
in rain and snow. No unprotected metal to rust. 


The trusses and columns are rolled steel sec- 
tions, shop riveted. Guess-work is unknown in 
any part of this building. Stresses are calculated 


work—sewers, tunnels, aqueducts 


manholes, subways, 
sidewalks, et« 

BLAW CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
matic Cableway Plants for digging 
dling earth, sand, gravel, coal t 
tin, scrap, slag cinders fert 
products, et« 

PRUDENTIAL SECTIONAL 
BUILDINGS 


verts, bridges, retaining walls, factor 
and warchouses, columns, floors, f 
reservoirs, pier 


and Auto 








Do you need a Building? 


definitely. Blaw-Knox buildings endure. Wind 
cannot tear them down or buckle them. Their 
usefulness is permanent. 


These buildings are furnished in widths from 8 
feet to 50 feet in multiples of 2 feet and in any 
length. The following sizes are carried in stock for 
immediate shipment: 8, 10, 12, 20, 30, 40 and 50 
feet wide. 


If you want your building quickly Blaw-Knox 
Company is ready. Foundation plans are de 
spatched immediately on receipt of order. Your 
building is shipped complete from stock. That 
statement means money to you. It stands with 
out qualification. The building is erected in the 
shortest time and at lowest cost and can be taken 
down and re-erected as quickly and without any 
damage to the building. 


Remember, your building is in stock. Your 
order will release it. Phone, wire, or write our 
nearest office. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


New York Chicage 
Boston Baltimore Detroit 


« 7 
) San Francist 


These products are built and trade-marked by Blaw-Knox Company 
BLAW STEEL FORMS for all kinds « 


f ete KNOX PATENTEDWATER COOLED D 

lan l Door Frames, Ports, Bulkheads, Front and 

buildings Back Wall Coolers, Reversing Valves, etc, for 
lations, Open Hearth, Glass and Copper Furnace 
roads, water -« led standings shields ind boshes 


for Sheet and Tin Mills 
FABRICATED STEEL — Manufacturing plants, 


and rehan bridges, crane runways, trusses, ct 
estone, 
rock TOWERS —for supporting high-tension trans 
ission lines 
STEEL PLATE WORK-—Riveted and welded steel 


plate products of every description 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
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CONTRACTS 


“HOW SOON can I have the final figures on that 


estimate?” That’s a question frequently asked of 
Mr. H. P. Boyle, President of the Boyle Engineering 


Company of Cincinnati. 


And quite as frequently Mr. Boyle turns with a 
smile and says to his customer, “Here they are.” 


Figuring an estimate in the presence 
of a customer without the latter even 
being aware of it, and giving him an 
immediate answer is one of the handy 
little ways the Burroughs Calculator 
saves time for this company. 


Mr. Boyle says it is more accurate 
than any other figuring method as well 
as being rapid and convenient. He also 
says figuring contracts is but a small 
part of its work. It is used by his bill 
clerk, inventory clerk, bookkeeper and 
office manager. Figure work has doubled 
in the office since the machine was pur- 
chased but no extra help has been 
needed—thanks to the Calculator. 


Mr. Boyle in a recent letter said 
four things that are worth reading 
pretty carefully. Here they are: 


“The Burroughs Calculator that I pur- 
chased about a year ago is one of the best 
investments I have ever made. 


“‘We are saving so much time and getting 
so much more accuracy on our work that we 
could not possibly do without this machine. 


“I personally use the machine for all of 
my own figure work and I am sure that if 
all busy men would likewise use a Burroughs 
Calculator, they would save a good many 
precious minutes. 

“The service that you gave us when we 
installed this machine enabled me to put 
it to a good many different uses.”’ 


THE A B C OF BUSINESS 


Besides Calculators of different capac- 
ities, the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company manufactures Adding and 
Bookkeeping Machines of many styles 
(priced as low as $150.00) among 
which can be found a machine that 
will fit the figure needs Df any busi- 


ness, large or small. Telephone to 
the nearest Burroughs office — you'll 
find it in your telephone book, or 
your banker can tell you the address 
—and ask for a representative who 
will help you to solve your accounting 
problems. 





Burroughs 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS 





(Continued from Page 118) 

On top of all this is the fact that despite 
belief of many city folks to the contrary the 
farmer is not getting rich. The average 
farmer is hardly even making anything 
right now. Many farmers are losing money. 
I need but mention just one fact to prove 
this. If farming were profitable, more 
than working in cities, we should not have 
depleted countrysides and overcrowded 
cities and city housing problems. We'd be 
figuring how to keep them away from the 
farm instead of luring them to stay down 
on it. 

Now let's examine a little 
all of these things mean and where they are 
leading us to. 

Any man with common sense knows that 
if a man grows but ten acres of wheat at 
twenty bushels to the acre, where last year 
he grew fifteen acres, there will be 100 
bushels less wheat to be ground into flour, 
to be baked into bread, to be sold to city 
folks who do not produce any wheat at all. 

And fewer acres of corn means less corn 
bread to be eaten or less hogs fed. And 
fewer hogs fed means fewer pork chops and 
fewer hams and less sausage. And fewer 
sheep means less wool and less mutton and 
less cloth for suits. Less cotton means less 
cloth too. Less tobacco means fewer cigars 
and fewer packages of the makin’s. And so 
on, through the whole gamut of foods and 
clothing materials from the farms. 

Less production of all these things means 
that there will be less to haul on the rail- 
roads, and the entire transportation and 
storage systems of the country and the 
whole army of men who carry them on will 
he affected. 

Less corn grown and hogs fed means that 
there will be less labor in the packing 
houses to be done. Less corn and wheat 
means less grinding to be done in the mills. 
Less cotton and wool means less work in 
the shops and mills and less work for the 
tailors -— fewer goods to sell in the stores. 

Less all of these things will mean leas 
profits all along and less wages and less 
money in the banks and less credit on which 
a world can do business 

Less crops will mean less money in the 
hands of the farmers with which they can 
buy farm implements and a thousand and 
two other things needed on afarm. Fewer 
implements sold will mean less work in the 
implement factories, less wages to these 
factory workers, more dissatisfaction and 
possibly strikes in order that these workers 
may have the price to pay the increased 
cost of bread and meat, caused because the 
farmer cannot get sufficient help to raise 
enough food to feed the cities. And strikes 
mean less production and in turn. still 
higher prices for farm implements for the 
farmer to pay. 

Oh, it’s a complicated process, a vicious 
circle, all round. What I am trying to get 
at is that almost every person in this 
country is dependent upon the farm and its 
products in one way or another, quite apart 
from the fact that he must eat farm food to 
keep from starving and wear farm clothing 
products to keep from going naked. 


80 


bit to see what 


Where are the Farmers’ Boys? 


With agriculture comprising about half 


of the entire primary business of this 
country and about one-half of the rest 


being concerned with the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and utilizing of farm products, 
everything that happens on the farm, every 
reaction, will be reflected ultimately in the 
lives of every city man, woman and child, 
be it in the cost of a pork sandwich, the milk 
bottle left on the doorstep, the box of 
hendkerchiefs given for a Christmas present 
or the size of the pay envelope next Sat- 
urday noon. 

About three-fourths of the articles ad- 
vertised in the average periodical will be 
found to deal with goods made of materials 
that owe their origin to the farm or to com- 
prise farm products somewhere in their 
make-up. 

In exactly the same way everything that 
happens in town reacts upon the farmer in 
turn. Every strike in town means to a 
farmer idleness, less goods produced and 
higher prices. 

A strike in a coal mine means ultimately 
higher-priced coal for the ultimate con- 
sumer, and he’s about the biggest ultimate 
consume? in the country. 

Strikes in the steel industry mean, as I 
said above, that next year or year after 


next he’s going to have to pay for that 
strike when 
harrow. 


he buys a new spring-tooth 


Money wasted in extravagant dining in 
hotels and useless traveling and extrava- 
gant fur coats means that some day some- 
body is going to try to recover his money 
by trying to beat down the price of eggs 
and milk and hogs and wheat. That at- 
tempt, as it is being made now by prose- 
cuting attorneys and attorney-generals 
and such, means more farmers discouraged, 
less crops planted, less stock fed, more 
farmers driven off to town, more mouths to 
feed and less men left to produce the food 
for them. 

Oh, it’s all a vicious circle, and the city 
folks are just as much to blame as the farm- 
ers; and a blamed sight more so, maybe. 

But to get back to our main text— what 
is the reason for this labor shortage on the 
farm, so alarming as to startle us when 
viewed on a national scale? Where have 
these farmers and farmers’ sons and farm 
hands gone? And why have they gone? 


The Lure of the Cities 


There is no mystery about it. As I said 
above, every city in the land is overcrowded 
to the point where the cities themselves 
have a crisis. Now these people in cities 
have not all been born since the last census, 
though of course a due proportion of the 
increase came that way. Nor have they all 
come from abroad in the same time. Immi- 
gration has been about at a standstill since 
1914— actually more have been going back 
recently than coming over. These masses 
of humanity crowding our cities came from 
the farms, a vast number of them. There is 
no other place in the wide, wide world from 
which they could have come. 

First it was the war that accelerated the 
movement from country to town, a move- 
ment already under way and going good. 
With the Government guaranteeing a cost 
plus, it mattered not what the cost was. 
So, with immigration shut off, the city 
factories outbid the farmer and in came the 
farm hands and the farm girls and the 
tenant farmers with a rush. 

Once in town, with the war over, wages 
still stayed up. Short hours looked mighty 


good. Everybody made money. Luxury 
articles were in demand. Manufacturers 
were making big profits on them. So they 


kept on paying high wages to these laborers 
who were making luxury articles—fun 
stuff—that could be bought in turn by 
folks with lots of money, said money due to 
the fact that they were getting high wages. 
And so the farm boy still stayed on, to get 
the high wages and to live in town. 

The vicious circle again! 

It was thought by Chautauqua orators 
and other authorities on international prob- 
lems that when the war was over our farm 
boys, who furnished a big percentage of the 
Army, would go back to the farm. But 
Congress, asleep on the job, bickering over 
matters of a day gone by, with blindness 
toward a day to come, quite neglected to 
arrange any program that might aid in 
taking them back, such as some of the well- 
governed nations of the world did—as 
Canada did, for example. 

And the result was that many of these 
boys did not go back. Instead they stayed 
in town pretty generally. There you can 
find them to-day, if you take the trouble to 
look, as I did last winter. 

Wages are still high. The railway men 
talk of striking. A hundred other strikes 
are in prospect. The papers are full of 
them. Meanwhile the flow of farm labor to 
town has not ended. It is still going on. 
Usually there is a back flow in the spring. 
Such did not develop as usual this year. 
Conditions are getting worse all the time. 

In what little investigation I did in city 
shops last winter I found, much to my 
surprise, that it was not all a matter of 
wages that brought a lot of farm help from 
the farm to town. I found the sons of 
prosperous farm owners there, of the type 
who ought to compose the next generation 
of progressive farmers, working for wages. 

It was the lack of advantages on the 
farm—the long hours, the dirt, the old 
clothes, the isolation, the lack of conven- 
iences, the failure of the country schools, 
the hard lot of the women and girls, dis- 
satisfaction with things in general. All 
these drove them off the farm, in addition 
to the poor remuneration for their toil and 
invested capital. 

But in town it was the bright-light effect, 
the movies, the street cars, the electric 
lights, the bathtubs, the working indoors, 
the short hours that gave time for recrea- 
tion. These things in addition to the wages 
pulled them to town. 
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Now here’s a funny angle to all this: 
There seems to be just as great a shortage 
of help in cities as there is in the country. 
A New York manufacturer has estimated 
that the country is short as high as 4,000,000 
men this spring, despite the flow of help 
from the farms. It is the bidding of one 
city employer against the other that has 
forced up wages, he says. And he is prob- 
ably right. 

Oh, this country is in a pretty mess, each 
of these problems all hashed up with all the 
rest, because of it all. With not enough 
foodstuffs being raised — getting to the place 
where in four or five years we may have to 
import such — opening our doors right this 
year to butter and potatoes from Den- 
mark—with our cities overcrowded —with 
our spending sprees. 

Do you know, it looks to me, a humble 
citizen of loway, that our business men of 
America have been failures and our busi- 
ness methods have been failures when it 
comes to our system of food distribution; a 
pretty failure, turning over to speculators 
and irresponsibles the very things that 
ought to be done most economically. 

It seems that somehow we've been fail- 
ures with transportation, the whole system 
breaking down, from city street-car lines 
that are on the rocks to our transconti- 
nental trunk lines. 

And it seems as if our Government has 
not been a howling success lately, with 
Congress fiddling away its time investigat- 
ing ancient history instead of trying to 
initiate economic measures to solve these 
problems, getting needed appropriations 
passed and a peace treaty out of the way so 
that we may sell to Germany and Italy and 
so on. Fiddling away at the Last Rose of 
Summer Before Last while the H. C. L. 
—_ higher and higher. 

Will you kindly remember, good sirs, 
that not all of our troubles were brought on 
by the war? Remember that Roosevelt, 
with a vision better than most men, saw 
this farm situation years ago and wanted 
Congress to take it up and find if possible a 
method to prevent it. But Congress just 
ignored him. 

Remember, will you, that not all of this 
H. C. L. business—High Cost of Living 
and High Cost of Loafing—began with the 
war. Back in 1910 and 1912 our best-seller 
magazines and our library shelves were 
filled with dissertations on the rise of living 
costs. At least six books must have been 
written by then, debating whether or not 
the gold supply was responsible. The war 
just came along and helped matters get 
worse, that’s all. 


Distribution of Food 


Well, what are we going to do about it? 
Just to confine ourselves to the farm-labor 
situation, what can the city do, since it is of 
more importance to the city than to the 
country? What can and will the farmers 
do—other than cutting down acres and 
hogs and cotton and wheat? 

“Who the hell going to work this land 
when I done? How them city fellows going 
to eat then?” 

You can’t do anything much right now. 
The situation this year has already been 
determined, the crops largely planted or 
else the land seeded to grass, the spring 
pigs born or not born. You can’t shut up 
shop for a few days and go back on the farm 
during harvest. You'd be worse than use- 
less and in the way. But ultimately you 
ean do a whole lot of things that will put 
economy in distribution of farm products, 
give more profits to the farmer, furnish 
food cheaper to the consumer, stop need- 
less manufacture of luxury articles, release 
men to do the more needed work of the 
world. 

In the first place the whole matter. of 
handling and distribuzion of food and other 
farm products must be c hanged. Methods 
need to be worked out that will cut out 
needless duplication in handling of food- 
stuffs between farm and city table. This 
involves also a reduction in needless com- 
petition of dealers handling such food. 
This done, there will be less margin be- 
tween what the farmer receives and what 
the consumer pays. And if done, it will 
release a whole host of employees who are 
to-day doing work that would be needless 
if managed right. 

There are five or six groceries selling food 
where two or three would do the work just 
as well, reducing expenses and releasing a 
number of clerks and delivery boys to do 
something else. There are two or a dozen 
milk routes traveling the same territory in 
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a hundred cities of the country. The milk 
distribution can be so arranged that by 
eliminating duplication just about half as 
many drivers will be needed. Others can 
be released to do something else. 

There are too many retail stores in Mil- 
waukee and seventeen times too many 
cigar stores in Chicago and too many res- 
taurants in Minneapolis and too many drug 
stores in Des Moines and too many soda- 
water emporiums in Louisville and too 
many coal companies in Columbus and too 
many commission men in San Francisco 
and too many tailors in Atlanta maybe—I 
don’t know, never having been there. But 
I'd be willing to bet on all of these. There 
are too many lawyers and too many real- 
estate agents everywhere. 

If we had no more men than we actually 
need in these and a thousand other busi- 
nesses and professions and occupations, re- 
leasing the rest to do work for which they 
are more fitted or that more needs to be 
done —my, what a host of workers we 
should have! 

Of even more importance is it that we 
must get rid of the fun makers and joy 
manufacturers of this country, so far as 
they are in excess. We have too many 
movies, each keeping busy machine opera- 
tors and orchestras and box-office help and 
ushers who ought to be engaged in doing 
something else. We have too many head 
waiters in dining rooms. We have too 
many just plain waiters. 


Too Much Ornamental Labor 


Why, in one moderately priced hash 
house in Chicago where I sometimes eat, 
and where tipping is unnecessary, one little 
auburn-haired waitress there can do more 
work and give better service and cheer up 
more with her smile than can six big, burly, 
lazy, surly men in the dining room of a 
popular high-priced hotel across the street, 
where all six stand round waiting for a tip 
rather than to give you food, and making 
you feel as if you were at a funeral feast. 
Say, how I'd like to lead that procession 
pitching hay! 

There are too many bootblacks in this 
world—the grown-up ones, I mean. It 
would be money in our pockets and give us 
a better appetite if we shined our own 
shoes. 

There are too many porters standing 
round at stations and in hotel lobbies and 
in wash rooms—all the time getting in 
our way, depriving us of good exercise, 
brushing our clothes to pieces and draining 
our pockets of money—all the while in- 
creasing the H. C. L. 

There are too many taxi drivers. If you 
took all of the surplus ones and put them 
out on the farms you’d have about one- 
fourth of the farm-labor question solved 
right off. We'd all be better if we walked, 
anyway. 

There are entirely too many commercial 
travelers in the world. There are too many 
husky, healthy specimens selling ladies’ 
underwear and ladies’ silk hosie sry and 
ladies’ ready-to-wear alone. Almost the 
entire silk-hosiery business of the nation 
could be handled by women sales repre- 
sentatives. 

The same is true of a whole host of other 
lines of commercial goods. 

And did you ever stop to figure out that 
we have twice as many insurance agents as 
this country needs? And three times as 
many vaudeville artists, cabaret singers 
and Chautauqua orators? And four times 
as many delivery boys and five times as 
many barbers and manicure girls and six 
times as many floorwalkers in department 
stores and seven times as many near-heer 
jerkers? And thirty-seven times as many 
press agents and stock salesmen as we need 
to carry on adequately all needed work in 
these various lines of endeavor? 

Then there are too many costly automo- 
biles being built just now. Now I’m not 
knocking the auto trade, I'm stating a fact. 
I own a car myself, one of that half-brother- 
to-a-flivver kind. 

I know full well the place in the economy 
of things that the auto fills everywhere, 
and on the farm most of all. 

Then, too, we are making too many 
luxury articles that have no real use. If 
you who read THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post followed the articles of Mr. Atwood 
in which he tells of trailing the profiteer will 
remember, he found that it was in the 
manufacture of more or less useless, high- 
priced luxury articles that a mighty big 
share of the blame seemed to center. 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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Electric Ironer 
Does 95% of All Ironing 


Write for “The Art of Perfect Ironing” 
BOOKLET which tells you how you can iron 
fa) things which you never dreamed could be ironed with 
an ironing machine. How you can do as much work 


in an hour with the Thor Ironer as you can do in three, 
four or even five hours in the old way. 
































You may be surprised that a machine can iron children’s 
dresses and men’s shirts even better than by hand. When 
you read “The Art of Perfect Ironing” you will see how 
simply it can be done. 


Everything without ruffles or gathers may be ironed 
with the Thor Electric Ironer. 


The hot weather of another summer is almost here. It 
is practically impossible to hire a woman to do your 
laundry work. Will you spend hot, dreary hours over 
this task yourself? Or will you do it quickly and easily 
with a Thor? 





Write for “The Art of Perfect 
Ironing” today. Find out how the 
Thor will brighten your life by 
taking out the dread of ironing 
drudgery. If you desire, arrange- 
ments may be made to purchase the 
Thor on easy terms. A small 
amount down will bring it to your 
home, the remainder to be paid by 
the month. 


You will be convinced, like the 


thousands of other Thor users, that 
it pays for itself. 


Write for booklet now. 


Other Products of the Hurley Machine Company are the Thor Electric Washing Machine and the Thor Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


Chicago SAN “Francisco New York Boston 
St. Louts Los Angeles Si ansas City “Toronto 
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wages. They work because we and you, the 
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Suppose this switch was made. Would it 
have any effect on the country as a whole? 
Or on the farm-labor situation? 

How many men in this country are en- 
gaged as private chauffeurs—driving cars 
for men and women who could drive their 
own cars if they had enough sense or 
enough brains or enough ambition to drive 
them? 

How many men are engaged as footmen, 
standing round answering doorbells? Bow- 
ing your visitors to drawing-rooms when 
said visitors could just as well find the way 
themselves without getting lost? Carrying 
in the food from the kitchen to hand to the 
butler to pass round at the table? 

Just think of the chauffeurs and the 
footmen and the door men and the butlers 
flunkies in livery, husky able-bodied men, 
who could do an honest day's work if given 
the chance. Suppose that every man in 
this country who employs such flunkies 
should discharge them, kick the whole 
caboodle out the door would it have any 
effect upon the farm-labor situation? Do 
you know that these flunkies that you em- 
ploy to help you have fun in the world or 
be lazy might be doing the work in the 
factories and stores, carrying mail or driv- 
ing milk wagons or running street cars, In 
turn releasing other men to go back on the 
farm to grow more corn and wheat and 
potatoes? 

It is food or fun and flunkies, my breth- 
ren and of the cities. There is no 
other way out of it. You must choose which 
you'll have. It is up to you to determine. 
I'm telling you what you can do to get 
more food, to relieve the housing situation, 
to fill the vacant houses in the country. 

‘Who the hell going to work this land 
when I done? How them city fellows going 
to eat then?” 

Meanwhile, what is the farmer going to 
do about all this?) I've told you what he 
has done already, putting out all the crops 
he can handle himself and working from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day asarule. He 
will still go on working so. He wants no 
eight-hour day. He wants no labor unions. 
He wants no strikes. He wants no one to 
go hungry. But there is a limit to what he 
can do. By doing his best under present 
conditions he can searcely grow as much 
food as this country will be needingshortly 
let alone have any left over to export. 


sisters 


The Farmer is on His Toes 

The farmer has not been asleep these late 
years. He was never more awake or onto 
his job more in his life than right now. 
Farming right now is in process of going 
through a revolution, or rather evolution, 
that will be far-reaching in its effect upon 
the world. 

The farmer is making use of labor-saving 
machinery. He is plowing with a tractor. 
He is hauling his grain with a truck. He 
drives an auto for business. He is putting 
in electricity to light up the house and barn 
and grind the feed. He is keeping books, 
too, to see what it all will cost him and what 
profit he ought to have. In Indiana, for 
instance, 30,000 sets of farm-record books 
were distributed this year from Purdue 
University. In Iowa some 40,000 similar 
books were distributed from Iowa State 
College. This is typical for the whole land. 

Most of all, the farmer is organizing for 
business 

There is now being developed among the 
farmers of America a new organization, built 
on a new type, with foundations that seem 
sound, after a plan that is providing ample 
finances. I have followed this movement 
from Massachusetts to California in the last 
six months, first hand in a number of states, 
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and it looks as though it is due to reorgan- 
ize and redirect the farming of America 
completely, putting it on a business basis 
instead of a haphazard affair, as it is now. 

I refer to the farm-bureau movement. 
This began when the farmers of a county 
were organized into a body to support the 
county agricultural agent. They organized 
in effect a rural chamber of commerce, with 
the county agent acting as secretary for 
them. During the war these farm bureaus 
were temporarily organized pretty much 
over the agricultural regions of the country 
and furnished the machinery that stimu- 
lated the farmers to produce the food that 
helped win the war. With the close of the 
war, instead of these farm bureaus being 
allowed to die out, they were strengthened 
and made permanent. 


The Farm-Bureau Drives 


Within the last year or so there has been 
a movement all over the country for these 
county organizations to get together and 
perfect state farm-bureau organizations. 
Then it was a natural result that last No- 
vember delegates from state bureaus should 
convene at Chicago and effect a tempo- 
rary national farm-bureau organization. 
In March of this year, meeting again at 
Chicago, delegates from twenty-eight per- 
manently organized states, representing a 
paid-up membership of some 600,000 farm- 
ers, permanently organized the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The future prospects for such an organi- 
zation look as though within another year 
nearly every state will be organized on a 
farm-bureau basis and be a member of the 
national organization. Membership drives 
are being put on in a dozen different states 
or so this spring, soliciting being done by 
farmers. 

Members are paying five or ten dollars 
a membership, from one-half to three- 
fourths going to the county and the rest 
to the state and American federations. 
Beginning with 1921, for each member each 
state will pay fifty cents into the national 
treasury. With a million members the 
organization will have $500,000 for its run- 
ning expenses next year. The budget is 
$200,000 this year. 

In Iowa there are nearly 125,000 mem- 
bers who joined, each paying five dollars. 
In addition they pledged and paid in 
$400,000 more as a voluntary fund for the 
state treasury. Illinois will soon have 
100,000 members, each paying ten or fifteen 
dollars a member. Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio will probably equal this also. 

The American federation has elected 
J. R. Howard, an Iowa farmer, as president, 
at a salary of $15,090 a year. J. W. Cover- 
dale, a college-trained Iowa farmer and 
former extension man from Iowa State 
College, has been elected secretary, at 
$12,000 —equal to the salary of the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. Expert 
men are to be employed to handle the 
various bureaus and departments of the 
federation, the salaries paid them being 
sufficient to secure men of equal caliber to 
experts employed by the packers and other 
big industrial corporations. 

Likewise the states are doing the same 
thing. Secretaries are being employed at 
salaries ranging from $5000 to $10,000. 
Illinois has retained Prof. H. W. Mumford, 
of the University of Illinois, one of the lead- 
ing livestock authorities of America, at a 
salary of $15,000, to handle the livestock 
department. 

Among the activities of this American 
federation will be the establishment of 
bureaus of transportation, statistics, cost 
accounting and legislation. A Washington 
office with a Washington representative in 
charge has already been opened. Cost-of- 
production figures will be obtained on a 
wide scale. Referendums on pending legis- 
lation will be taken. Needed legislation 
will be suggested and pushed. Study will 
be made of the packing industry, the 
stockyards, railways and other interests 
affecting agriculture. For the first time in 
history the farmers will be able to represent 
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themselves adequately and present a,united 
front. 

The reason why I mention all this here 
would be plain enough if you had seen these 
farm bureaus being organized as I have in 
the past six months. These facts I have 
given here in regard to labor shortage, un- 
rest, lack of profits, and so on, have all been 
the mocive force that has driven the farm- 
ers to organize as they have in this way. It 
is the method the farmers are taking to 
defend themselves and to try in a construc- 
tive ‘way to solve their own problems. I 
wish there were space here to tell more in 
detail of these farm bureaus. But I'll be 
content with just one specific illustration. 

Michigan is the second beet-sugar state 
of the country. The beet farmers are unable 
to secure the necessary labor this year. 
Beet growing takes an unusual amount of 
work. To get labor at all, prices far beyond 
what have ever been paid before will be 
necessary. Now in years gone by the beet 
manufacturers of Michigan have paid the 
beet farmers just what they felt like pay- 
ing, and the farmers had to take the price 
whether they liked it or not. 

But aroused this year because of labor 
scarcity and high wages that must be paid 
to compete with city labor prices, the farm- 
ers refused to sign their contracts on the 
same basis as last year. Instead, the Mich- 
igari State Farm Bureau employed a man 
to investigate profits in beets and sugar last 
year. He discovered that on a ton of beets 
the farmer made a profit of eighty-one cents 
and the beet factories made a profit on that 
same ton of $9.89. At that profit sugar 
should have sold round thirteen cents 
wholesale, when as a matter of fact in 
certain Michigan cities it was selling for 
fifteen and seventeen cents. 

Aroused by the publication of this report, 
of which the above is but the nubbin, the 
farmers have perfected a Beet Growers’ 
Association under the inspiration and 
financing of the farm bureau. As I write 
now, more than 8000 of Michigan's 12,000 
beet farmers have already signed an agree- 
ment not to grow a single beet next year 
unless they are guaranteed a contract that 
will insure them at least fifty per cent of the 
profit on their beets, when, according to 
capital invested and labor, about sixty-five 
per cent is due them. 


The Elysian Fields Up to Date 


These Michigan farmers do not ask con- 
sumers to pay more for sugar. All they 
want is to get their just share of the profits. 
They would much rather have sugar sold to 
the consumer for less. They have to buy 
sugar, same as anyone else. But they insist 
that their labor is just as valuable and their 
capital entitled to just as much return as is 
the city man’s labor and city man’s capital. 
And they propose to get it. 

One big result of the farm-bureau move- 
ment ought to be that the farmer can 
determine, rather than someone else, the 
yrice he‘ought to get for what he has to sell. 
This would be but putting him on a par 
with any manufacturing business in the 
country. 

But suppose that we all fail in these 
things. Suppose that the farmers them- 
selves grow discouraged and cannot solve 
their labor problem. Suppose that the 
movement from country to city goes on. 
Suppose that the H. C. L. still stays up, 
along with wages. Suppose that labor 
grows more dissatisfied and demands still 
higher wages. Suppose that Congress and 
legislatures keep on failing to appreciate 
the problem and fail to solve it. Suppose 
that Mrs. Richwoman and Mrs. I. B. 
Somebody fail to turn off their flunkies, and 
their husbands still déne in luxury at lunch 
and pay exorbitant tips and prices for fancy 
food. Suppose we keep on spending out 
money for fun and foolish things instead of 
saving it. 

Suppose time and working of economic 
checks and balances do not solve our prob- 
lems, as many hope to see happen. 

Where will it all end? Where shall we be 
a year from now, or three years or twenty 
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years from now? What will be the ultimate 
result of all this? 

I hate to say. I don’t just happen to 
know. But I cannot see how anything 
other than something that will make men 
hungry and drive them away from the fun 
and luxury and waste of city life as it is 
to-day will ever remedy the situation. 

The trouble is that the whole nation is in 
a wrong frame of mind—farmer, business 
man, stenographer, butcher, baker and coal- 
oil-can maker. We are just like Germany 
before the war when the whole nation was 
permeated with militarism. The only dif- 
ference is that we have.a different disease. 
And we surely have a bad case of it. We 
are facing a psychological situation, as well 
as a business, economic and legislative one. 

We have all these years glorified brain 
work to the detriment of handwork and 
manual skill. We have tried to educate our 
boys away from industry and our girls 
away from the kitchen and home. We have 
tried to educate our boys away from the 
farm, always holding out to them a life of 
ease and white collars in town as lawyers, 
doctors, merchants or industrial bosses. 
Our schools, our whole rural frame of mind, 
our very religion is full of this. In heathen 
days it was the Elysian fields, a rural para- 
dise, to which our ancestors looked for 
eternal joy. But the Christian holds out 
for a city life, with paved streets—and free 
jitney busses every five minutes if you will 
just live in certain denominational real- 
estate additions. 


Goldsmith as a Prophet 


We are all in the sad frame of mind right 
now where we are afraid of honest work and 
want to get out of it. The life of idleness, of 
luxury, of ease has been exalted and the 
dignity of labor, of getting things done, has 
been debased. 

Ten million of our citizens right this very 
day are scheming more on how to get out of 
doing work than they are on getting more 
done. I could quote statistics by the yard 
to show of the decreased efficiency in mill 
and shop and factory and farm too—with 
this philosophy of less work and more pay 
and laziness permeating our national life 
and soul, What a spectacle did New York 
present last winter, with the streets covered 
with snow and a whole city cussing because 
enough bums could not be rounded up down 
at Salvation Army headquarters at a dollar 
an hour to clear the snow away. 

Old Oliver Goldsmith may have been but 
a passing fair poet. But blessed if he was 
not one of the best political economists of 
his day or since. He knew enough to look 
ahead fifty to two hundred years. Most 
of our parlor economists to-day know 
enough to wait until the census figures are 
all published and then spend the next ten 
years discussing them, meanwhile holding 
down seats of well-polished chairs of econ- 
omy in our leading Ph. D. think factories. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


That’s a part of what Oliver had te say. 

Wonder if he was thinking of U. 
Anno Domini, 1920. Underneath all thee 
things I have been writing are greater forces 
than most of us dream about —underneath 
the surface of these crowded cities and de- 
pleted countrysides. Just reflect a bit on 
what I’ve been telling you and on what 
Oliver says. 

“hen, boy, page us 
Ask him if he can see anything in these 
depleted countrysides, food getting short, 
wages abnormally high, prices higher, gold 
and silver and foreign exchange in unstable 
state, a world in unrest—anything in pres- 
ent conditions and tendencies in common 
with those of or different from those of the 
times preceding the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, the Renaissance or the French 
Revolution—periods when, after unstable 
conditions, the course of the world’s path 
was greatly changed. 

My own opinion, of absolutely no value 
whatsoever, is that the world is going down 
the pike mighty fast right now, and all of 
these things flying by are but signs that 
there is a sharp corner of some kind ahead. 

This old world is due soon for a sharp 
turn of some sort. And heaven help us if 
civilization skids as we go round the bend. 
Gabriel might just as well toot his horn and 
have it all over. 


a good historian. 
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In all the sunny Southland there was no cook like Aunt Jemima. For mik 1 Wil ite - \ 3 
; , own recip th even sweet milk in it ‘ 
ind miles around the people came to meet her—for even in those days before ‘ 
er : i everything that Aunt Jemima used pt tl ! 
the war her fame had spread through all the South. Folks reveled in the del: 
iousness of dishes she used to prepar Tis just a minute's work to stir that in. And i have a pipis 
; ; ; : ilmost befor uu know itt 
Most of all they delighted in her pancake So tender and fluffy, so fin: 
flavored and satisfying were they that other cooks, try as they would, imy One tast | ull understand wl \ 
ould not make their equal! So temptingly brown they can ot from tl r fame ha ' » fa fat 
riddle! So unvarying in goodness— morning after morning the same ! WI Louisiana. And you'll never forget ' 
Little wonder that Aunt Jemima wa pressed for t] cret of their making 


Would money buy that recipe? One Henry Carter of Richmond thought 
would, and it was a tidy sum he offered. But he didn’t know Aunt Jemima 

“Ah ain’t intendin’ to sel! nuffin’ what ah know.” she told him 
‘Dem cakes is jes’ fo’ mine an’ fo’ Cun'l Highee’s fambly an’ his frien’s 


when dey cum heah!” 


But the war came on. Dark days hung over the household 
f Colonel Higbee. And darker days—the Colonel gone—the 


intation sold. There’s not room to recount those times. Nor 
there space to tell of the old Confederate General who years 


after recalled the time when, lost with his aide, he had hap- 
pened upon Aunt Jemima’s cabin and one of her pancake break- 
fasts—of how his friend who represented a milling company in . sean” oa 
‘ 


the North found the old mammy and bought from her the magic - 


ipe—of other episodes in the romance. But you've met 













get one in 
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Protects your Ford engine 
against this abuse 


If poor oil or oil of wrong body is used, 
97 parts are damaged 





UST as in the engine of 

the most expensive 

car, every moving 
part of the remarkable 
Ford engine must be per- 
fectly lubricated. 

The Ford engine is a 
wonderful piece of mech- 
anism, compact and ac- 
curately made, but, like 
any other finely adjusted 


In the ingenious Ford power plant the 


the road and in the laboratory 
for years. They evolved the 
Faulkner Process, used exclu- 
sively for the production of 
Veedol, the lubricant that re- 
sists heat. 

Veedol reduces the amount 
of sediment formed in the en- 
gine by 86%. Notice the sed- 
iment test at the left. Veedol is 
specially made to maintain 
proper lubrication even with 
low-grade gasoline. In spite 
of this low-grade gasoline com- 


machine, it requires ab- engine, transmission gears and disc monly in use, Veedol main- 


solutely correct lubrica- 
tion to develop its fullest 
efficiency. Thousands of 
motorists have found that ninety per cent 
of Ford engine troubles are caused by 
inferior oil, Engineers state that this 
engine can be kept quiet, silent and power- 
ful for thousands of miles without carbon 
removal or layups for expensive repairs. 
How are these remarkable results obtained ? 


The hidden toll taken by sediment 
in ordinary oil 
Ordinary oil breaks down under the terrific heat of 
the engine— 200° to 1000° F. Great quantities of 
sediment form which has no lubricating value. Even 
when first put in the engine, at operating tempera 
tures, ordinary oil is usually too thin to 
prevent leakage of the unburned gases 
past the pistons. In consequence all the 
lubricating oil is contaminated by fuel. 
The cil is thinned down as the sediment 
forms. The oil film is destroyed. Metal- 
to-metal contact results. Friction and 
wear begin. The engine overheats. 
Bearings burn out. Carbon forms rap 
idly. Serious trouble inevitably follows. 


How the sediment problem 
was solved 


To produce oil that reduces sediment to 
a minimum, engineers experimented on 


“One of the chief 
cheap oil, The motorist 
A , 


ou that fered 4s 


clutch are enclosed in the same case 
One oil must meet the different re 
quirements of all these parts. Veedol 
Medium is spex ially made to do this, 


tains the piston seal, prevent- 
ing leakage and contamina- 
tion of oil in the crankcase. 
Common engine troubles are 
almost eliminated. It also reduces evaporation 
from 30% to 70%—giving high mileage per gallon 
of oil. Veedol Medium is specially recommended 
for Ford automobiles. 


Make this simple test—buy Veedol to-day 


Drain oil from crankcase and fill with kerosene. 
Run engine very slow/y on its own power for thirty 
seconds. Drain all kerosene. To remove kero- 
sene remaining in the engine refill with one quart 
Veedol. Turn engine over about ten times, then 
drain mixture of oil and kerosene and refill to the 
proper level with the correct grade of Veedol. 

A run on familiar roads will show you that your 
car has new pickup and power. It takes hills better 
and has a lower consumption of both oil and gaso- 
line. 

Leading dealers have Veedol in gtock. Every 
Veedol dealer has a chart which shows the correct 
grade of Veedol for every car. ’ 

The new 100-page Veedol book on scientific lubri- 
cation will save you many dollars and help you to 
keep your car running at minimum cost. Send 10c 
for a copy. 

TIDE WATER OIL 
Sales Corporation 
1517 Bowling Green Bldg. New York City 


Branches and distributors in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada 


1uSé aul bile engine troubies 4 
on drive upi 1 garage mad tat 


measura y hovleninge ine itfe fh 


s ” car 
By paying a little more for an oil of known quality, the 
average car owner can do away with a large percent- 
age of his engine repair bills.’’ 
(Signed) A. LUDLOW CLAYDEN 


Consulting engineer, author of leading 
Papers on the gasoline engine. 
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went in there to the Pecos 

with one man and fought 

twenty intoa corner for the 

stuff. I had to blow the vault door with one 
hand and keep ’em covered with the other, 
because the stink ant I took in with me 
wouldn’t go through. I went across Ari- 
zona and half of Nevada on two loaves of 
bread and a canteen with a bullet hole in 
it, and if one of my mules hadn't croaked 
I never would have left anything in your 
rotten little county. After that my pardner 
got drilled and caught. He squealed— I 
always knew he would. But I got away 
with four posses closing in on me. After 
that Ispent nine months dodging, and when 
I made a turn so’s I could eat, the railroad 
dicks grabbed me and gave me an eleven- 
year jolt. It would have been six months, 
only a guard put his damned head in the 
way. Now I’m out, with all that between 
me and my money, and you talk about 
asking a good deal! Go back and tell Rad- 
cliff he can take his stinking scheme to 
hell! I'll dig up that stuff and get it away 
if I have to fight God A’mighty for it—and 
you can tell this new sheriff of yours that 
I'm a she bear of a fighter too!” 

He had shot out this speech breathlessly, 
violent in his rage, forgetting his own cau- 
tion. It is impossible to give even a faint 
notion of the obscenities and blasphemies 
with which he punctuated it. His face was 
drawn into the snarl of a vicious animal. 
When he had finished he whipped the back 
of his hand across his forehead and it came 
away wet. Gessler sat watching him with 
shrewd coolness 

‘‘No use arguing with me,” he said. 
““My people are taking risks— if the luck 
broke bad somebody would go to the pen, 
And you know as well as I do that you can’t 
go into Kearney County and dig up half 
a ton of gold bars.’”” Meaningly he added: 
“*And get away with it.” 

The small man shifted his position. 

“I could make somebody awful sick that 
tried to stop me.” 

Gessler did not choose to reply to thi 
He waited for a moment. Then he asked: 
“Well?” 

“Damn you,” Barnes cried, ‘‘it’s fifty- 
fifty or I don’t play!” 

‘*There’s somewhere round two hundred 
thousand in the cache, I’m told. Split three 
ways it would make life easy for you.” 

The cornered man wet his lips. 

**Give me seven bars.”’ 

“Out of how many , 

* Eighteen.” 

“That might be arranged,’’ Gessler said 
tonelessly. ‘Yes, I can agree to that for 
my people.” 

“Now, you look here,” the little man 
rasped abruptly: ‘I’m a bad man to fool 
with! I’mat the end of my rope. If there’s 
any tricks, God help the man that pulls 
‘em! Who's in on this deal?” 

“That is none of your business,”’ Gessler 
said with finality jut if you want to 
know whether it can be put over or not I'll 
tell you it can. My principal client runs 
the county.” 


** Radcliff? 


3ut how about Stull Stow, 


the cattleman? He used to sit in. And 
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Continued from Page 4) 


he’s straight. 
He wouldn't 
let this get 
by.” 

“Not if he 
knew about 
it or could 
prevent it. 
But he can’t, 
you see, 
Radcliff has 
licked him 
for the last 
eight or nine years every election. And 
Stow has had to quit using his gunmen. So 
he just twiddles his thumbs and runs 
cattle.”’ 

“How about this sheriff? What's his 
name?” 

**Walters.”’ 

tadcliff’s man 

“Eats out of the hand 

“There ain’t nobody else 
judge or the district attorne y or some smart 
reformer?” 

“Pico is a live town—the gang there is 
pretty handy at taking care of trouble 


or 


” 


ome county 


makers 
ss W ide open?” 

“Pico? Like a barn door! Prohibition 
doesn’t prohibit in Kearney County.” 

‘I get it! Radcliff is skimming cream 
off all the pans. Well, I can watch out for 
myself.” 

“There is one man. 
about him.” 

ni nly one?”’ The ex-convict sneered 

“Only one+but he’s a twoigun lad 
The business men of Pico made a deal with 
Radcliff last year; they wanted a deputy 
of their own. 

“There had been some stickups and a 
train robbery or two, and they hurt business. 
Radcliff conceded something to them —the 
undersheriff.”’ 

‘He ain't in on this play ther 

“Hardly! Walters is having trouble 
enough handling him as it i He has 
peculiar notions about public office.” 

“If he runs across my trail maybe I can 
do your sheriff a favor then.” 

‘You might. But look out for him 
He’s one of these bright boys.” 

““What’s his name?” 

“Squires.” 

“T’ve got his number.’ 

The little convict sat thinking a minute 
Radcliff’s hired man watched him, per- 
fectly self-possessed, perfec tly cold 

“All right, Mister Lawyer,”’ Barnes said; 
then presently: “I'll come through. It’ 


You ought to know 


» 


iv 
a 


“McCune in a 
Sailors’ Roost 
on the Water 
Front! It 
Doesn't Seem 
Possible. But 
He Chose 
a Good 
Hide-Out"’ 


worth something to me. But I’m 
not going with you.” 

‘How are you going?’ 

“As I please. Probably cross 
country by machine. I’ve got a 
reason. And I won't be in Pico 
much before the first or second of next 
month.” 

“You'll be watched until you get there 
and close the deal.” 

*You’d save money calling off your dicks. 
Think I’m going to run a rannikapoo with 
that stuff lying there rusting? I'll come 
clean.” 

“I presume you will.’”’ 

“You're right. But there’s another side 
to it. Your gang will too.” 

‘You can trust them.” 

“IT don’t trust anybody!” the little man 
snarled. ‘“‘I’m coming in there at night and 
I'm going out the same. Nobody picks up 
my trail till I give you the office I'm ready. 
Do you get that “og 

“You will be left strictly alone until you 
are ready.” 

“You're damn whistling I will! And I 
yo to the cache alone.” 

“Oh, I guess not!” 

“Oh, I guess so! Radeliff and thi 
crooked sheriff of his can ride herd on me 
but they'll ride wide.. After I get the stuff 
I'll come back to Patrick's place, or the old 
corral that used to be at Sheep’s Cross 


ing 


‘That's better. Patrick's is a stage sta 
tion now.” 
“Sheep's Crossing then I put eleven 


bars of the stuff on the ground beside the 
machine and back off into the brush. Rad 
cliff picks ‘em up and mosey I don’t want 
to see nobody after the deal is closed.” 
‘You've got an imagination, my friend,” 
Gessler remarked. “But it runs away with 
you. If Radcliff has the stuff he won't 
want you. What are you afraid of?”’ 
‘I'll tell you that too Just happen 
I know about the twenty-five-thousand 
dollar reward the Pecos offered Maybe 
Mister Sheriff wouldn’t mind grabbing off 
his cut of the property and the reward on 
top. Think I’ve got cheese in my head?” 
‘You forget that Radcliff is taking 
chances with you. If youshould squeal ce 
“Oh, go on! Don’t make me laugh! 
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An ex-con—the guy that stuck up 
the Pecos in nineteen-seven and 
shot two guards and that’s got a 
private electric chair yawnin’ for 
him in Carson City—he squeals 
on Henry Radcliff, boss of Kear 
ney County. Haven't you just got through 
telling me he owned every judge and office: 
in the place? It’s you that’s got a head full 
of cheese!”’ 

Gessler smiled slightly, and rose. 

“All right, Mr. Barnes,” he said. ‘* We'll 
carry the plan out your way. If anything 
happens, wire me. There's my card.” 

Barnes picked it up with a quick move 
ment, scrutinized it carefully, then took out 
a match and lighted one corner, holding the 
pasteboard until it was burned to a wisp of 
black ash. 

“You'd like to leave a little Kearney 
County literature round here for these San 
Fran dicks to pipe off, wouldn't you?" he 
sneered - 

‘You got to remember Nevada isn’t 
the only place they've heard of the Pecos 
hold-up and the reward. I'll carry your 
moniker in my head, Mr. Gessler, attorney 
at law.” 

Gessler stood by the door, his hand on 
the knob, his eyes on his host 

“You're a disagreeable little cur,’’ he 
said quite pleasantly. “I should hate to 
think of your settling down in our neighbor 
hood. So long to you.” 

The other merely regarded him, answer 
ing nothing. Gessler went down the stairs, 
passing thereon the thin man who had 
bolted from the saloon at hearing the name 
of Barnes, but who gave him no sign now, 
and went into the street. As he turned into 
Steuart he confronted a gray-clad individ 
ual with a close-cropped mustache and large 
flat feet 

‘Did you make your man?” this indi 
vidual inquired 

Gessler nodded 

Everything O. K. He travels light and 
moves quick. And he's pretty : 

“We'll take care of him.” 

You'd better If he doesn't arrive in 
Pico before the morning of the fifth—I'll 
allow you a day or two-—you don’t get one 
penny. Is that clear?” 

‘Perfectly! You won't need to worry 
Mr. Gessler.” ; 

Gessler laughed shortly 

“If tl were the worrying kind 1 would 
Keep in touch 


uspicliou 


have been dead ten year 
with me. Good-by.” 


u 

HERE the desert railroad junction of 

Pico feathers off into barren desert, 
and half a mile from the business center that 
hugs the courthouse, stunds the town’s one 
landmark, dating back to the very begin- 
ning of things This landmark is Doon's 
Corral. In fact, it antedates the town by 
many decades, being still reminiscent of 
the days when overland caravans, passing 
wearily along the old Mormon Trai! toward 


Continued on Page 136 
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JOHNSON ean 


USE 


T isn’t fair to yourself or your car to 
run it without any attention and then 
sell at a big loss. With but little effort 
you, yourself, can keep your car in such 


condition that the depreciation will be 
very slight. 


We offer for your use JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS. 
No experience ts necessary for their use—they can 
all be applied by the amateur with perfect. satisfac- 
tion. JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS are of the 
very highest quality that can be produced. You 
will find cheap makeshifts on the market, but when 
you insist upon JOHNSON’S you take no chance, 


for they are fully guaranteed. 


JOHNSON 


Car Savers 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover—an easy, clean, safe 
and satisfactory remedy for carbon. It will save you 
from $3.00 to $5.00 over other methods without 
laying up your car. You can easily do it yourself in ten minutes 


without even soiling your hands—and the cost is trifling. 
Half-pints—75 cts. in U.S. East of Rockies. 





Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil—penetrates between 
the spring leaves thoroughly lubricating them. Simply 
paint it on with a brush or squirt it on with an oil can—you 
don’t even need to jack up the car. Reduces the liability of 
spring breakage. Half-pints—35 ets. in U.S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson’s Cleaner — for body, hood and fenders. It 


removes spots, stains, tar, alkali— preparing the sur- 
face for a polish. Contains no grit or acid. 
Half-pound cans—35 cts. in U.S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid —for polishing 
body, hood and fenders. Imparts a hard, dry, glass- 
like polish which does not collect or hold the dust. Preserves 


the varnish and protects it from the weather. You can polish 
your car in half-an-hour. Half-pints—50 cts. in U.S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson’s Valve Grinding Compound —will re- 

move pits and foreign substance from valves, giving a velvet 

seat. Does not gum up and stop cutting. Will not cut grooves. 
toz. Duplex boxes—45 cts. in U.S. East of Rockies. 


Representative dealers and jobbers all over the world handle 
JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS. Don't accept or handle unknown substitutes. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
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YTART today to reduce the depreciation 
of your automobile. An hour or two 
every month and JOHNSON’S CAR 
SAVERS will prove their value in dollars 
and cents when you come to sell or turn 
In your Car. 


There is a JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every 
purpose—for removing carbon—for mending leaks 
in radiators — for renewing old tops — for revarnishing 
cars—for oiling squeaky springs —for grinding valves 
— for cleaning and polishing body, hood and fenders — 
for patching tubes and casings. No experience is 


necessary for the use of JO] INSON’S CAR SAVERS 


the y can all be applied by the novice with pertect satisfaction. 


JOHINSONS 


Car Savers 


Johnson’s Black-Lac—a perfect top dressing. One 


coat imparts a rich, black surface just like new. 
- asy to apply——dries in fifteen minutes—is permanent, water- 


: ie. ; , 
pint 75 cts. in | S. East of Rockie 





proof and inexpensive. Halt 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement — in liquid form and 
easy to use. Will ordinarily seal leaks in from two 


to ten minutes. No tool kit complete without a can. All you 
have to do is remove the radiator cap and pour it in. 
Half-pints—75 cts. in U.S. East of Rockie 


Johnson’s Auto-Lak —an automobile body varnish 
that amateurs can use successfully. Goes on casily and quickly 
you can, finish your car one day and drive it the next. A pint 
is sufficient for varnishing a roadster. 
Pints—$1.50 in U.S. East of Rockie 


Johnson’s Hastee Patch—a quick and permanent 
repair for tubes, casings and all rubber goods—rubber boots, 
rubber coats, garden hose, auto tops, etc. A box in your cat 
answers the purpose of two or three extra tubes and casings. 
Small Size (enough for twenty-five average patches 50 cts. in. U.. 3. 
East of Rockies. 


For years our employees have been our partners and share the 
profits. Because of this personal interest, unusual care and 
skill enter into the manufacture of JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS 

overhead is reduced to the minimum—and we are enabled to 
sell at a very slight increase over pre-war prices. 


Write for our folder on Keeping Cars Young —it’s free. 


RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


POST 
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(Continued from Page 127 


Alta, Califor , found it an oasis, a resting 
place and a repair and supply station 

Along the west side of Doon’s there stand 
to-day a part of the old mesquite stockade 
erected in 1846 by Stephen Doon, old Tim’s 
father, when Stephen was thirty and the 
despot of Southern Nevada. That stockade 
gave the place its name It was literally 
1 corral, surrounded by a stout ten-foot 


fence of mesquite posts brought up by the 
Indians from the Pico Wash. In the center 
the bold young pioneer built a stout square 
building, which was re torehouse 
ind trading room in one, wherein he is said 
to have bargained with a stony face for the 
last penny he could extort from a customer, 


idence, 


only to turn round and give like a prince to 
any pleading unfortunate with any pitiful 
tale, plausible or dubiou Doon's Corral 
was one of the posts on that terrible frontier 
road, therefore, which some men remem- 
bered with black looks and others with 
filling eye 


After the heavy emigration of the fifties 
Doon's bustling; in the eighties 
the transcontinental railroads, leaving 
Southern Nevada far to the south on the 
one hand and far to the north on the other, 
carried their traffic by, and Doon’s lan 
guished. The old man and the beautiful 
California girl he had married knew hard 
times. ‘Timothy, their son, grew up to 
think of the world as a flat, wind-swept 
place inhabited by a few people, mostly 
prospectors, land seekers or cattlemen; 
finally the elder Doon died, and left him as 
a heritage a few hundred dollars hidden in 
a cache in the spring house, and the corral 
This was fast falling to ruin when a small 
party of surveyors came through and made 
demands on Tim for accommodations. In 
an evil moment he went to Tucson and 
married a woman to obtain a helpmate so 
that he could take those men in and keep 
their hunger satisfied. They were laying 
out a railroad, they said; it would bring 
prosperity to the region. Tim sniffed, 
having heard such tales before. But the 
surveyors were followed by construction 
gangs and Doon’s Corral became a place of 
large importance headquarters and supply 
station. The railroad company bought the 
Pico ranch near by and established a town. 
Tim Doon flourished. He spread out into 
merchandising--was busy, popular and 
contented. For into a life blunted and 
dulled by loneliness there had come many 
people- and his baby girl 

It was the advent of Xarissa Doon that 
effected the first great changes in Doon’s 
Corral. Drunk with delight in her, Tim 
sent out for Indians and built round her 
tiny crib-—-it was made from half a sugar 
barrel and painted what Tim thought was 
a heavenly blue—the best adobe house in 
Southern Nevada. Mule teams went for 
him to Searchlight and brought a carload 
of furniture from the terminus of the rail- 
road, He tore away most of the old mes- 
quite corral and laid the first cement 
sidewalk in the desert. He razed his fath- 
er’s storehouse and built a roomy barn 
and a long warehouse. He erected a wind- 
mill, and he reveled in lurid paints for 
everything—there could be neither too 
many colors for him nor those too vivid. His 
activities broadened, He supplied accom- 
modations for man and beast; he traded; 
he freighted in what supplies were needed 
by the hordes of workmen who were pres- 
ently strung out across the length of the 
desert; and he made good profits. Then in 
the midst of contentment his wife left him, 
decamping between days in the company 
of a discharged railroad surveyor whose 
promises to her were probably lavish. Doon 
bent pitifully under what he thought was 
the disgrace to his baby girl. 

His dissolution was very rapid. Pico 
began t 


became les 


to grow, the railroad was completed, 


new merchants came in and opened up; 
new merchandise, new demands, new 
methods left Doon’s Corral behind. The 


place fell into decay—a process that can be 
very swift on the desert. A few old-timers 
stabled their mules or burros with Tim; he 
sold fuel and feed in small quantities, un- 
able to compete with the active and wide- 
awake newcomers; he installed a gasoline 
tank and pump when automobiles came into 
use, but he waa half a mile off the highway 
and might as well have been half a hundred. 
He took to drinking; to associating with 
the half-world scourings that began to drift 
into Pieo with the political ascendancy of 
Henry Radcliff, an ex-gambler; and to do- 
ing small and dirty odd jobs for the boss 
and his lieutenants. He thought longingly 
of death; only Xarissa tied him to life 
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two reasons why Xarissa, as 
ie grew older, remained in Pico: She felt 
that her mother’s defection had laid on her 
a certain duty toward her father; and she 
loved him almost passionately, with that 
love strong women often have for weaklings. 
She bloomed and floweréd into & beauty 
tall, broad, straight, lithe, clean-limbed, 
clean-hearted, clean-thinking. Without 
competition, she was a very queen to the 
rough men of her world. But this meant 
nothing to her. They interested her as 
horses did; she liked to feed them sugar, 
watch them cavort Sut knowing them 
thoroughly she was afraid of neither, and 
drove both with equal skill and confidence 
They would perform for her. She enjoyed 
making them doso. At twenty-two, power 
isa wonderful thing toa woman. It is more 
wonderful than love, because at twenty- 
two love is only one form of power 
Several men had told her with sincerity 
and some high resolutions that they loved 
her. When they did that Xarissa would 
look beyond them, her chin up and her 
eyes bright, and would say “‘ Yes?”’—and 
change the subject. She could do it so 
deftly that the most impassioned man would 
take up her new line without a break and 
never wonder until afterward whether she 
had exactly understood what he was talk- 
ing about. Of all the men who had felt her 
bit and eaten her sugar one alone had not 


There were 


yet told her that he wanted her. He in- 
terested her more than the others. She 
stood in a little awe of Judd Squires. But 


she was not afraid of him. 

Judd was one of those who always tied 
in at Doon’s Corral when he came to Pico 
from the Stull Stow ranch headquarters 
twelve miles northeast of town. He had 
been doing it for years—ever since ‘Riss 
was twelve or fourteen. Now for a year 
he had been undersheriff and had dropped 
in more frequently. He was a hard man to 
describe adequately. He was long-legged, 
but he stooped so much that he scarcely 
seemed tall. He was a horseman above the 
average, yet he did not fit his horse pic- 
turesquely. He walked little; when he 
did it was with a sort of slouch. His 
face was burned by sun, wind and rain, 
and the flesh was drawn tight—almost to 
bursting—across his cheek bones and the 
bridge of his nose. He looked less powerful 
than he was. He appeared dull, when he 
was, on the contrary, unusually alert and 


keen. He seemed colorless, yet at times 
flashed prismatically, aflame with some 
inner fire. Very few people knew Judd 


Squires well—only Stull Stow, the cattle 
king, who was fond of Judd and admired 
him beyond the capacity of others to under- 
stand, knew him intimately. 

The one striking thing about Judd Squires 
was his eyes. They were hazel, but with 
that wonderful quality of hazel that takes 
on color from near objects. If Judd wore 
a blue handkerchief about his neck his eyes 
were blue; if the scarf were red the eyes 
became golden, almost brown; on the oc- 
easions when he donned his big green felt 
sombrero a Mexican had lost to him in 
Juarez once—having been badly damaged 
later when he attempted to knife Judd to 
recover his treasure his eyes appeared to 
be a deep green and to hold mysteries. The 
few men who had looked into Judd’s eyes 
when he was angry were of the belief that 
they were gray and colder than Satan's 
heart. Xarissa, on the other hand, thought 
them very nice, warm, pleasant eyes. She 
liked to look into them and it made her a 
little cross that she could neither harden 
them by provoking Judd nor soften them 
by coquetting with him. He was always 
gentle and easy with her. But he would 
not tell her he loved her. Xarissa tossed 
her head. Much she cared, she said. 

For some weeks now Judd had been wor- 
ried when she saw him. He would ride out 
to the corral—he used his Judas horse 
whenever he could, because he hated the 
sheriff's automobiles—and look about anx- 
iously. Several times he straightened and 
started to speak abruptly, but thought bet- 
ter of it. He seemed particularly interested 
in the men Radcliff or some of the Radcliff 
crew were always sending out to see old 
Tim Doon on business, who came usually 
in automobiles and stayed a very short 
time. Doon had recently set up an office 
in the long warehouse at the far end of the 
corral that had been built by the railroad 
contractor ten years before and that was 
now almost empty. Two smaller out- 
buildings stood between the warehouse and 
the residence, so that from the latter you 
could only see one end of the long window- 
less structure. "Riss didn’t understand this 
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peculiar choice of her father’s —the old of- 
fice in the corner near the adobe seemed 
much more convenient to her. But her 
father had only shaken his head. He was 
worried, too, but she was used tothat. He 
hadn’t been at all himself for eight years; 
she was surprised at nothing now. So he 
went on meeting these men in the farther 
end of the disused storehouse. When Judd 
Squires would see these men coming and 
going he would frown and fall silent. 

Then came a day when he rode out rather 
early in the forenoon, and seemed par- 
ticularly gloomy. After a time ’Riss be- 
came impatient. 

“What's the matter with you?” she de- 
manded. 

“Nothing the matter, ’ Riss.” 

‘You're cross as a bear.” 

“Not with you.” 

“But you're taking it out on me. You 
sit there scowling down your nose. You'd 
be more company if you were dumb, be- 
cause then you could at least talk with 
your fingers.” 

“I suppose I might be a little more 
human. Let’s see. Did you hear that Tom 
Chittenden had bought Barch’s hay and 
had gone to Los Angeles to sell it?) Mrs. 
Sneddiger has the neuralgia again. And 
Messer’s boy has a fever that Doc Notter 
thinks ie 

“If you don’t hush I’m going into the 
house! What are you thinking about? 
There’s something on your mind.” 

“Well, there is. You're a noticing little 
girl, aren't you?” 

“And you keep looking down toward 
dad’s office. See here, Judd!”’ 

“Yes, Riss.” 

“Is anything wrong with Tim-dad?”’ 

“Him? Oh—no!” 

“That means there is. What is it? 
other attachment or something?” 

“Nothing like that. I can’t talk about 
it. Partly | don't know anything for sure; 
partly I couldn't very well tell you. Have 
you talked to him lately?” 

“I’m not paralyzed!” 

“IT mean about what he is doing; 
otlice — his business.’ 

“What about it?” 

“That’s what I want to know. 
to know pretty soon.” 

The girl flung round. 

“Are you joking?” 

“No. And I don’t mean the fuel-and- 
feed business.” 

“That's all the 
except a little here at the store. 

‘“*T wish I was sure of that.” 

“Now look here, Judd, you can’t stop 
there! I've known for a long time there 
was something on your mind when you 
came to the corral. It looks like something 
serious, and I’m not going to stand mys- 
teries any longer. What's the matter?” 

“If L knew it might do some good to tell 
you, because you have a lot of influence 
with your father. He'd do a lot for you 
more, I think, than he would for a man 
who--who had him in his power, sort of.” 

“You mean Radcliff, don’t you?” 

“Well say Radcliff.” 

Xarissa dropped her chin into her palm, 
resting her elbow on her crossed knees, and 
stared down at the broken concrete side- 
walk at their feet. After some time she 
said slowly: “‘Tim-dad is in debt to Rad- 
cliff. But he would never do anything 
wrong for anyone, not even for a man he 
owed a great deal to.”’ 

“Like Radcliff.” 

“Yes. He owes Radcliff a iot.”’ 

“Money?” 

“Some money 
much about it. 
little.” 

‘Listen, ’Riss! I’ve got to find out just 
where your father stands. I've been piay- 
ing a lone hand against a bad bunch for a 
year now, and up to date they’ve beaten 
me. Sometimes I’ve been outbluffed; other 
times I’ve overplayed; but usualiy it’s 
looked more as if the deck was stacked. 
Somehow they never deal me any high 
cards. The business men here didn’t like 
the way things were going and they told 
Radcliff that they wouldn’t hear of Walters 
for sheriff unless they had a man of their 
own under him. They got Stull Stow to 
pick their man for them, and he picked me. 
Walters never liked the arrangement, but 
he had to take it. Radcliff seemed to think 
I would settle down and be satisfactory. 
But I'm not. I’m not built that way. They 
want me to resign—but when I resign it 
will be when my gun misses fire sometime 
and the other fellow pulls first. This makes 
it kind of slow going for me.” 


An- 


his 


I’ve got 


business Tim-dad has 


But help— I don’t know 
Tim-dad only tells me a 
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“T can understand that, Judd. But what 
I can’t understand is what Tim-dad has to 
do with ey 

“I’m coming to that. For four or five 
years your father has been tired and dis- 
couraged. He’s got in pretty deep with 
Radcliff. Radcliff could use him—and he 
wouldn’t hesitate to do it. I don’t think 
much of that snake, you know.” 

“Neither does Tim-dad!”’ the girl flashed 
with spirit. ‘‘ But if he went to Radcliff for 
anything it was because he had to. You 
know how bad business has been.” 

The undersheriff looked at her with 
troubled eyes. 

“Haven't you noticed that business has 
picked up since the state went dry?” 

“Since when? What do you—oh!” 

‘It seems that way to me, ’Riss. These 
fellows who come out here aren’t buying 
coal or rolled barley. They’re not that 
kind. Somewhere in Pico there is a big 
stock. The whole county is getting it. 
I can’t find where it comes from, and I’m 
the only one in Walters’ force that seems to 
be looking.” 

Her lips were dry and her eyes wide. She 
started to speak, paused, fell silent. 

The undersheriff waited, his frown deep- 
ening. Then he drew a long breath. 

““Why do I keep looking, you’re asking. 
Why don’t I let the Radcliff gang put it 
over? I've thought of this myself and I'll 
tell you what I’ve had to decide: 

“This county is either going to be decent 
and law-abiding, or it isn’t. Things are 
getting worse all the time. You know 
stick-ups, robberies, wide-open gambling 
and a lot of it crooked, and worse things. 
Last week, too, the Cattlemen’s Bank lost 
a shipment of gold between the depot and 
its vaults. You haven’t heard that, because 
Walters wants to keep it quiet. He thinks 
the respectable element won't know; that 
the insurance company will make good and 
we can drop the thing. But sometime soon 
the state or a Federal agent or an insurance 
company inspector will begin nosing round 
and then Kearney County will be in for 
a turnup. 

“Stull Stow knows all this, and so do 
several others who don’t care for the kind 
of government Radcliff is giving them. 
They are all looking to me. They don’t 
expect much from Walters. Or maybe I 
ought to say that they expect Walters to 
do exactly what Radcliff and the under- 
world gang want done, and nothing more. 
There’s a smashup ahead—and when it 
comes I want to be able to look men like 
Stull Stow in the eye.” 

“But even if Tim-dad is—is breaking 
the law, Judd,” the girl broke in, “why 
can’t you pick on someone else? I don’t 
believe he is. But he isn’t the worst at any 
rate. He doesn’t hold up people, or run a 
dive or take stolen money or ——’”’ 

“I’m not much of a long-hair, ’Riss— 
you know that. But I know one thing 
dead sure and positive: booze is the father 
of crimes, especially bootleg booze. Rad- 
cliff’s gang would have to move if Pico and 
Kearney County really went dry. They’re 
the kind of people who have always had 
it—-they have to have it now. And boot- 
legging is a crime in itself. Wholesale boot- 
legging is wholesale crime. I have to start 
cleaning up pretty soon, or else get out.” 

He pulled his knotted handkerchief closer 
at his throat and dug a boot heel into the 
pulverized concrete. 

“I’m not going to get out!"’ he added, 
surprisingly quietly. 

The girl's face was white. She had seen 
Judd Squires in different mood before —but 
not in deadly earnest as now. It did not 
occur to her to make an appeal to him. 
This was something bigger than all personal 
relations, all friendship or liking. Yet he 
hesitated, as she knew full well, only be- 
cause of her. 

“You have to do what seems right to 
you, Judd,”’ she said in a low voice. “I 
can't believe it —but ie 

“T'll have to do what's right,” he said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But I’m thinking that Rad- 
cliff will never make a scapegoat out of Tim 
Doon if I can help it. You can be sure of 
that, ’Riss.”’ 

“Oh, but that is what he would try to 
do! The beast!” 

She rose suddenly with alittle cry, turned, 
jumped to the porch and whipped into the 
house. Judd Squires sat thinking. After 
a long time two men drove down Guerrero 
Street in a big automobile, stopped, got out 
and disappeared in the direction of the ware- 
house. Judd had identified them, even at 
that distance and without turning his eyes 

Continued on Page 133) 
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The NEW Series HAYNES TOURING CAR 


INETY per cent Haynes-made, with the 
powerful Haynes motor as its heart, 
with every detail of design and construction 
keenly supervised by Haynes experts, the new 
series Haynes Touring Car is what naturally 1s 
expected of the builders of America’s first car. 
Through the facilities and advantages of 
the Haynes organization with its greatly 
enlarged factories it is possible to combine in 
proper balance the four essential factors of 
car character—beauty, strength, power, and 
comfort. Velvety-powered, most comfortably 
finished and furnished, the new series Haynes 
seven-passenger Touring Car staunchly main 
tains Haynes standards of character. 
Again the established popularity and desira- 
bility of the Haynes manifests itself in a 
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CHARACTER 


demand whose volume, already great, increases 
steadily. We urge prompt selection and 
reservation of the Haynes you wish to own. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now exhibited 
by the Government at the Smithsonian Insti 
tution, National Museum, Washington, D. C., 
was invented, designed and built by Elwood 
Haynes, in 1893. 


The Brochure, illustrating and describing the 
new 1920 and new series Haynes character cars, 
is unusually beautiful. A copy will be mailed 
to you on request. Address Department §1. 


The new series Haynes Touring Car seats seven passengers. Cord 


tires and woc ide on wheels are antee equipment on all six cylinder 
cars. Cord tir ind five wire whe are standard equipment on all 
twelve pe ig urs. Disc wheels ar ‘tava tished as optional equipment 
at an extra charge, on all bestigs 


THe Haynes AvuTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Kokomo, INDIANA ‘ee ' 
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‘Beauty - Strength -~ “Power -e Comfort rere! 
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F553 @ THE HAYNES Is AMERICA’S FIRST CAR re 1920 
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2 HEY look good.”’ The wearing quality 


of Durable-DURHAM is indicated by 
the fine workmanship and careful finish. 
In actual wear, they do still better than 
you expect. Then the skill of good hosiery 
making is justified, the hidden strength of 
extra re-inforcing takes the strain. You 
have comfortable, good-looking socks for 
long months of wear, without holes. 


Every man can find just the socks he is 
looking for in Durable-DURHAM quality. 
Fine mercerized styles in all fashionable 
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colors for dress and business wear. The 
Cavalier is a splendid style of this kind. 
Heavier weights for workaday and out- 
door wear, of which Bull Durham is one 
of the most popular. 


Durable-DURHAM stockings for women 
and children have the same long-wearing 
qualities. Durable-DURHAM is truly the 
hosiery of the American family — the 
largest-selling line of hosiery in the world. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 

Sales Offices: 88 Leonard St., New York 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOS/ERY 


For Men, Women and Children 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
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or lifting his head. A moment later the 
door on the near end of the warehouse 
opened and Tim Doon came out. He did 
not see Judd, but began to move slowly 
toward the house. He walked behind the 
old harness room, his head bent; passed out 
of sight. 

Squires moved then on impulse. Run- 
ning lightly, he crossed the hundred yards 
to the warehouse at amazing speed, going 
on one side of the harness house as Tim 
Doon came out from the other. He dodged 
about the end of the warehouse, raced up 
an inclined platform that had once been 
used for loading purposes and in another 
moment was at a heavy door. It had been 
boarded up months before, because the 
lower panels were broken out, and quietly, 
with powerful wrists and fingers, the under- 
sheriff wrenched away the two bottom 
boards, crawled through on hands and 
knees and went swiftly across the dark 
storehouse, his footfalls muffled by accumu- 
lated dust. When he came to a door at the 
farther side he leaned against it, panting 
a little and looking about with eyes be- 
coming slowly accustomed to the semi- 
darkness. 

Along the wall under his hand were 
double rows of barrels and cases neatly ar- 
ranged. Beyond wasasmallerroomthrough 
the open door of which could be seen tier 
on tier of wine} andj brandy cases, above a 
floor crowded with demijohns and similar 
containers. From beyond the entrance at 
which he stood Squires could hear voices 
the nasal speech of one man, the hoarse 
voice of another. Glassware clinked faintly. 

“That’s real stuff, eh?” the nasal twang 
exclaimed. ‘Over our way it'll be appre- 
ciated. I'll take two barrels.” 

““You’re a fool if you don’t make twenty 
out of the two, Bell,”’ the second man said. 
“Burnt sugar and water—and I've heard 
of something else that gives it a kick.’ 

The one with the nasal tones was fum- 
bling about. Presently he said: ‘There 
you are! Same as if I paid your man Doon, 
ain’t it?” 

“Just the same,” said the second with 
a laugh. “Only he loses his little cut. 
That’s the reason I sent him out.” 

“‘Here— three fingers is enough for any 
man-—of that stuff! All right—happy 
days!”’ 

Stepping back, Squires hurled himself 
into the door before him—went bursting 
through it. As he recovered his balance he 
saw a hand come up awkwardly with a 
he avy gun clutched in it. He stepped side- 

wise and his own revolver swept down into 
the very face of buyer and seller. 

The latter ducked and dropped his 
weapon, snarling. He was one of Radcliff’s 
errand bearers and agents—and nothing 
more. 

“This’ll do your business for you now, 
Judd Squires!”’ he cried. ‘‘ You don’t sup- 
pose you can convict anybody in this county, 
do you?” 

The undersheriff laughed at him. 

“That might depend on who impanels 
the grand jury next month,” he answered 
dryly. “Put your gun in your pocket, 
Sebright, and come along. You can tele- 
phone Radcliff from the jail.” 


ar 


ALPH GOSSARD, fifteen and small for 

his age, had tried being a tramp for 
nine weeks, and it had palled on him at last. 
The sense of being ill treated in his fa- 
ther’s small garage in a Utah desert town had 
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at first been strong enough to impel him to 
run away—-to keep him going on westward 
when disillusionment had buffeted him. In 
the end he weakened; thought with sick 
longing of home and the smell of grease and 
gasoline, the feel of heavy tools in his hands, 
the element of suspense, even in that mo- 
notonous life, when a new dust cloud on the 
white road to east or west rose and drifted 
away to disclose a strange automobile from 
which an unfamiliar face could lean to ask 
questions or perhaps to drop hints of dis- 
tant starting point or storied destination. 
Most of all he wanted rough, clean white 
sheets and his mother’s suppers. In the 
yards of Livermore, east of San Francisco 
Bay, he found a train made up to go over- 
land by way of Ogden, and he tried to 
swing himself between two rapidly moving 
refrigerator cars. 

Had his grip held he would not have been 
in this tale— perhaps there would have been 
no tale to tell. By such slender threads 
does Fate carry forward the patterns that 
she weaves of life. Ralph’s hands were 
cold, sore and unskillful. His body was 
hurled against the rearward car—for a 
breath he thought he was going under. But 
chance threw him outside, and he rolled to 
the edge of the road under a fence, where 
old grasses were withering in the snap of 
autumn. There he lay stunned for almost 
an hour, 

When he came to himself he was in a 
Livermore garage and two or three men 
were watching him. He tried himself ten- 
tatively, and finding that he was not even 
seriously hurt mumbled his thanks and at- 
tempted to leave, having learned in his 
nine weeks’ sojourn among drifters at least 
that much of caution. But a hand closed 
on his arm and he looked up into the face 
of the owner of the garage. 

“Wait a minute, sonny. Ain't you the 
boy that was in here yesterday asking for 
a job?” 

i 
think I want it now. 

They laughed. 

“Where’s home? 
quired. 

“Utah.” 

The man looked across at another then— 
a small individual standing beside an old- 
model automobile equipped for a long trip 
and weighted down with blankets and 
supplies. The small man asked sharply, 
“Where?” 

“Utah,” the garage man said. 

“That’s all right,’’ said the other. 

The proprietor turned to the boy. 

“Driven a car much, sonny?” 

“Since I was ten.” 

“You told me you’d worked in your 
father’s garage—wasn't that it? Uh-huh! 
Know anything about that kind of machine 
there?” 

The boy glanced over. 

“Sure! Know ‘em backward and inside 
out.” 

“I guess he’s your party, Mr. Barnes,” 
the garage owner said then, and he gave 
Ralph Gossard a friendly shove toward the 
battered old machine. “The gentlemen 
want somebody to drive them,”’ he ex- 
plained briefly. ‘‘ They're going your way.” 

Half an hour later the sketchy negotia- 
tions were completed, the machine was 


Ralph said, gulping, “‘ but I don’t 
I want to go home,” 


” the proprietor in- 


"Riss Stood in a Little Awe of Judd Squires. 
But She Was Not Afraid of Him 
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fueled and extra oil taken on and Ralph 
was backing carefully out of the garage and 
turning the nose of the old car eastward. 
For a time he was engaged in trying out his 
machine—in getting acquainted. He was 
a good driver—steady, alert, saving strain. 
Ancient and battered as it was, he gave 
the automobile his approval, and thereafter 
grew to have an affection for it not uncom- 
mon among drivers. Meantime he was 
turning his attention to his employer and 
their traveling companion. 

Mr. Barnes was interested, he said, in 
mining and land spec ulations. He was 
going overland because it gave him a better 
knowledge of the country. Though he was 
not a pleasant-looking man, he was quiet, 
easily satisfied, generous. He appeared to 
warm toward the boy. At the end of three 
days he was vaguely sketching Ralph’s 
future for him—if he tended to business 
and didn’t ask questions. From being 
grateful to Barnes, Ralph came to liking 
him. It was lucky that he had failed to 
pick up that east-bound freight—to go 
back to the monotony and hard usage of his 
old life!’ Mr. Barnes was a hero to him. 

Quite to the contrary, Mr. Snyder, 
Barnes’ guest, was an ill-conditioned, whin- 
ing, fault-finding, timid old fool. He never 
took his eyes from Mr. Barnes; never let 
him get out of sight; complained at him 
and at the trip and at Ralph constantly; 
objected to every stop decided on; bewailed 
every new start. With his pouchy face, his 
tricky temper, his constant nagging, Ralph 
wondered that Barnes did not drop him 
from the party. Bit by bit the explanation 
came out. Barnes found Snyder an impos- 
sible companion, but owed the old man 
some money and was determined to pay it 
and be rid of him. Snyder had been prom- 
ised payment many times, Ralph finally 
gathered, but had been disappointed. This, 
it appeared, had not been Barnes’ fault, 
but the matter of fault did not concern Mr. 
Snyder. He was going to have his money 
this time, and they were now on their way 
to a place where that money could be got 
from a property in which Mr. Barnes was 
interested, and paid over to Snyder, thus 
automatically releasing Barnes from all 
obligations and terminating Mr. Snyder’s 
connection with him. Ralph devoutly 
hoped this would be soon. He felt sorry 
for Mr. Barnes, and when out of Snyder’s 
hearing he said so. Barnes seemed to ap- 
preciate Ralph’s sympathy. 

“Say,” Ralph remarked on this occasion, 
“why can't the darn’ old fool sit back in 
the tonneau? He drives me to drink yap- 
pin’ in my ear al] the time here in front.” 

“He don’t like to ride behind, kid,’ 
Barnes replied. 

“Let him walk then!” 

“Tend to your business! I'll take care 
of «¢ — else,”” Barnes said shortly. 

He was often short, but never unkind. 
Some A men s Ralph thought he was going to 
lose his temper and swear— good! But he 
always checked himself, much to the boy’s 
disappointment. 

Their road did not lead them eastward 
into Utah. On leaving Livermore they 
began to turn southward, Barnes explain- 
ing that it 
might be a few 
days before 
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they made the Utah country. Ralph did not 
care. He was happy—king of the wheel 
emperor of the seat of power. Neither of 
the other two knew a butterfly valve from 
a torsion rod, and Ralph tasted the sweets 
of authority. T .. *y roared over the polished 
surface of the California highway south 
through Fresno and Bakersfield, then over 
the Tehachapi to Mohave, whence they 
turned eastward. Here Ralph was invalua- 
ble—rough, dusty desert roads, os 
and snake-tracked because built by half : 
century of use and by that alone, were 
familiar to him, and he made time and 
saved tires and fuel because he had learned 
on just such trails in his own country. They 
fled eastward for mile after mile, passing 
through a few small towns, looking from the 
distance like children’s blocks left randomly 
on the floor of a big nursery, crossed the 
Colorado at Needles, and on the evening of 
the last day of the month came to a sudden 
and unexplained stop in the middle of the 
barren waste at a foul-looking water hole. 
For several days Barnes had been indis- 
posed—at any rate, he had stayed carefully 
out of sight in the back of the machine, 
with one side curtain up and with nothing 
to say. Now Ralph thought he looked a 
good deal older and more strained. He 
gazed about him as he alighted, studying 
the horizon, particularly on the road ahead, 
where there was a slight haze of smoke. 

“We're about through,” he said. ‘This 
is where we camp.” 

Ralph— according to a custom into which 
they had fallen—got out the outfit and 
started supper, while the other two unrolled 
the rough beds. Their supper was scant, 
for supplies were low. But neither of the 
two men noticed this. They had no appe- 
tites. Barnes had made his bed consider- 
ably apart from the others. After supper 
Snyder arose, and muttering something 
about not wanting to be lonesome and 
laughing awkwardly dragged his blankets 
that way and placed them close by those 
of his debtor. The latter sat by the small 
camp fire of greasewood and cow chips, 
watching. Ralph happened to catch a 
glimpse of his face and it startled him. But 
he shared Barnes’ hatred of the querulous 
old man—and anyway, he thought, looks 
can’t kill 

Presently gazing eastward Ralph beheld 
low on the horizon a cluster of twinkling 
lights. He turned to Barnes 

“Isn't that a town on ahead there?” he 
asked abruptly. 

Jarnes started, then nodded. 

Pico. My property's here.”’ 

“Isn't more than two miles away, is it 
this town? : ii 

“*’Bout that. Why?’ 

“Tf we'd gone on in we could have got 
some grub : 

Barnes started up with unexpected and 
unaccustomed violence 

“You double-blanked puppy, you,” he 
cried, “I'll take a case knife to your stomach 


in a minute. Shut your yap!” 
Ralph asked 


“What have I done?” 
doggedly as he 


» backed away 
(Continued on 
Page 137) 
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A Better Saw For Every Use! 


From the felling of the forest—thru the lumber mills—into the building of your 
homes and factories and cities—Atkins Saws play vital parts in making work better 
and easier. Back of the Atkins name on any wood or metal saw is the spirit of three 
hundred years of experience—a spirit which has originated so many of the improve- 
ments in saw making and materials. 


Atkins originated “‘segment grinding’’—this 
exclusive process prevents Atkins Cross Cut 
Saws from sticking and binding. ‘‘Silver Steel’’, 
another exclusive Atkins feature, makes these 
saws hold their edge longer. Experienced woods- 
men know these features have built a world- 
wide reputation for Atkins quality and value. 





In Alpine timber, over-seas, forest regiments 
made war records operating Atkins Saws in 
double shifts at 344% above their rated capacity. 
Leading lumber mills everywhere know that 
Atkins Band and Circular Saws really cut faster, 
hold their edge longer and save time, material 
and money. 
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Experienced carpenters are equipping their kits com- 
plete with Atkins ‘‘Silver Steel’? Hand Saws. Because of 
Exclusive Atkins features, every saw is guaranteed to cut 
faster and easier and hold its edge longer. 


Ford Motor Co., Bethlehem Steel, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and representative users in every 
line have adopted Atkins Metal Cutting Saws 
and equipment because of time, labor and money 
savings. Atkins AAA Non-Breakable Hack Saws 
eliminate hack saw breakage. Atkins Power 
Hack Saw Machines and Metal Cutting Band 
Saws are proved more efficient. 


There are definite reasons why you should insist upon an Atkins Saw for every 
use. Interesting booklets covering the exclusive and better features of Atkins Saws 
for any use will be sent you if you give us your name and address and the work you 
have in mind. Before you buy any saw—look for the Atkins name on the blade 
and get the value the name insures. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., 18" Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Makers of Silver Steel Saws and Tools; Automobile Clutch Discs; Meat Slicer, 
Belt Splitting, Cigarette and Tobacco Knives; Cabinet Scrapers and Specialties. 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont., Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 


Factory Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, 
Vancouver, B. C., Sydney, N. S. W., and Paris, France 


—At Leading Hardware Jobbers and Dealers and Mill Supply Houses Everywhere. 
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The merit of any product is best proven 
by the service it renders. The service 
record of Harrison Radiators is known 
the world over. The many universally 
known motor cars which are Harrison 
equipped have effectively demonstrated 


the uniform high quality of Harrison 
performance. The Cleveland is 


another Harrison equipped motor car. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N. Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 133) 

“You've done fine since we started,” 
Barnes retorted, though in a somewhat 
less savage manner. “ You haven't asked 
questions. Keep on that way—not asking 
them!” 

Ralph swallowed hard and was silent. 
He flushed with anger, but later his em- 
ployer’s agitation and irritability were ex- 
plained to him as he thought of the nagging 
of Snyder. He fell asleep after having re- 
stored in himself his faith in Barnes. He 
was wakened early by an acrimonious de- 
bate. Barnes was urging some course with 
blasphemies and obscenities that made the 
boy cower. Snyder was wailing, threaten- 
ing, whining, but was obstinately fixed 
against the plan Barnes proposed. 

At last Barnes—observing with the tail 
of his eye that Ralph was stirring—said in 
a quieter tone: “ All right, you bloodsucker; 
if you won’t go, then neither of us will! 
I'll send the bey.” 

“But I want to get a hot meal for a 
change,” Snyder complained. “I want 
some clothes. I'd like to get washed up 
once more just to see how it would seem. 
And I’m not going to sit out here in this 
wind and freeze.” 

“You're going to do what I say, you 
dashed stink ant!”’ the other shouted, sud- 
denly menacing. ‘‘Close your trap, or I'll 
close it for you! I’ve took about enough 
from you!” 

Snyder subsided. After some cogitation 
Barnes instructed Ralph to collect the 
camp outfit. Presently the three were in 
the machine once more and striking cross 
country. About two miles north of their 
highway they came on a little half-ruined 
shelter. It was toward this Barnes had 
been directing them, and here all the camp- 
ing things were unloaded. Then Barnes 
called Ralph. 

“You're going to town for me,” he began. 
“Can you keep your face shut and do what 
you are told?” 

ae <i 

“It'll be luckier for you if you do. My 
deal here doesn’t need everybody in Ne- 
vada knowing it. Well, go into town and 
fill up with gas and oil. Get some sup- 
plies—-herée’s a ten-spot. Now listen to 
this!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Look for a man named Gessler. He's 
a lawyer. When you find him tell him that 
Mr. Barnes will meet him at Sheep’s Cross- 
ing at sunup to-morrow morning. And tell 
him this: ‘He says he means business and 
the man that tries any tricks wants to watch 
out for himself!’”’ 

“T will.” 

“You will what? 

“I'll find Mr. Gessler and tell him you 
will meet him at Sheep’s Crossing at sunup 
to-morrow morning. And I'll tell him: 
‘Mr. Barnes means business and if a man 
tries any tricks he wants to look out for 
himself.’”’ 

- if he asks you where I am, what'll you 
say’ 

‘Ralph eyed his employer closely. 

“T'll tell him you're sick and I left you 
behind at a little place I can’t remember 
the name of.” 

“You've got an idea there. 
him any more’n you have to. 
him and then shut up! Beat it now! 

Pico was the first of these desert towns 
along the way where Ralph had been given 
any opportunity or freedom to see, for 
Barnes had been rushing him through. He 
enjoyed the liberty. The town was small— 
dull. But many things caught his eye. He 
found the lawyer, Gessler, without diffi- 
culty. He did not like the cold scrutiny 
given him or the questions asked. There 
were too many of them, and they came fast 
ana in unexpected sequence. He became 
stubborn. Finally Gessler laughed shortly. 

“You've been well taught, kid,”’ he said. 
“‘Here’s a half a dollar for you. Tell Barnes 
we knew he was here—and where he 
camped. Don’t forget!” 

“No,” Ralph said shortly, and left the 
office with relief. 

“How could he know?” he wondered, 
passing into the street. ‘“‘I’ll bet he’s a 
smart guy—that man.” 

His other errands he prolonged as much 
as he dared, though Barnes had neglected 
to tell him anything about coming back. 
With Gessler’s fifty cents—the first money 
of his own he had had for two weeks—he 
bought himself a lunch, and it was three 
o'clock before he drove into a garage op- 
posite a large ugly building he took to be 
some sort of post office or public edifice. 
A brisk, red-faced, stout young man stepped 
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from the door of an office and storeroom 
filled with spares, parts, accessories and 
cases of bolts and nuts. 

“Howdy,” this man said. 
thing?”’ 

“You got any springs for this car? 
Ralph asked. 

“T think we’ve got a secondhand pair 
that will do you. What's the matter?” 

“Hit the high places coming from the 

river. I think I’ve got a broken leaf or two 
in the right rear. But I won't take it now. 
Just wanted to know.” 

“We can fix you up. Staying here?” 

“Near here. Don’t know how long. I 
want gas and oil.” 

When his needs were met he backed out, 
swung into the street, then glanced at the 
big sign lettered on the garage front: 


HUDSON’S GARAGE 
CARS BouGHT, SOLD AND RENTED 


“Want some- 


9" 


LARGEST STOCK OF ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 
IN SOUTHERN NEVADA 


HENRY HUuDSON, PROP. 


Ralph grinned. 

“They beat time in this country,” he 
mused. ‘Every place I've seen since I left 
Utah has got the largest or the finest or the 
longest or the richest or the somethingest! 
Utah’'d look pretty good.” 

He could not shake off the depression 
that began to grow on him. He drove 
slowly, thinking of home. He was getting 
tired, for Barnes had kept him steadily at 
the wheel for ten days now. About a mile 
out of the town he overtook and passed 
a long-legged, awkward-looking rider on a 
rangy sorrel. The horseman pulled out of 
the road and turned to watch the car. 
Ralph liked the man—he had the appear- 
ance of one who would be even-tempered, 
steady and just. 

“Hello!” he called cheerfully, and slowed 
down. 

Howdy, son? Going through?” 

“No, just ¢ amping out herea ways. Come 
from California.’ 


“Thought no one ever came from Cali- 
fornia—all going there,’ the horseman 
chaffed. 


Ralph leaned on the wheels and acci- 
dentally pressed the horn button. The 
horn squawked and the big sorrel shied and 
wheeled. Awkward as the rider seemed, he 
did not even shift his weight back into the 
stirrups—merely caught the swing and jerk 
of the plunge by swaying his body. 

“Dog-gone you, Judas-horse” he ex- 
claimed good-humoredly, “you've got to 
get used to those things—I’ve been telling 
you.” 

“T didn’t mean to,” Ralph said hastily. 
And, “‘ You can sure ride, mister 

The stranger's voice was a little tired 
when he answered, picking up his bridle 
reins: 

“A man’s gat to do something sort of 
halfway! Maybe riding’s about my limit. 
So long, sonny!” 

They parted in this way, the horseman 
turning northwestward. Ralph reached 
camp expecting to be berated for tardiness, 
but Barnes was snarling at Snyder and was 
abstracted. The old creditor sat hunched 
against the side of the shack. When Barnes 
ceased his tirade Snyder fanned it up 
with some nagging reminder. Their bad- 
tempered wrangling colloquy seemed inter- 
minable, and miserably petty and useless. 
Ralph was glad to get out to the car, where 
he found excuses to keep himself busied. 
He discovered a leaky feed pipe, which led 
him to the carburetor, and on that he spent 
more time than he realized. The shadow 
of evening fell on him without warning. 
Hastily he picked up a canvas bucket to go 
for water for the radiator, but was checked 
by Barnes’ steel-edged voice: 

“What in Hades is the matter with you, 
kid?” he shrilled. “Get over here and set 
some grub ready or I'll mash your face in!” 
There was more—a torrent of unprintable 
objurgations. Barnes had been v ae the 
night before, but this was the first time he 
had been unrestrainedly obscene. The boy 
dropped his canvas bucket and ran toward 
the shack, his heart leaping. 

Supper was an uncomfortable meal, 
hastily consumed. Snyder had fallen si- 
lent—was more furtive than before, watch- 
ing Barnes with what the boy thought was 
a sort of fearful awe. Barnes himself leaned 
low over his plate and gorged. Presently 
he rose with decision. 

“Come on,” he snarled, 
all night. Wiggle a little, can’t you? 

Snyder protested. 


“we haven't got 
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“What's the hurry, Barnes? I ain't 
through yet.” 

“You are through! Hear me talking? 
You— Ralph, grab them things!” 

The boy busied himself, and Snyder went 
outside complaining in his reiterant whine. 
Barnes sat down on a broken old bunk and 
rolled a cigarette. In half an hour the 
kit of the party was packed or rolled and 
stored in the machine. Barnes climbed 
into his usual place behind, motioning 
Snyder in with Ralph. 

“Turn round and drive back the way we 
came until I tell you,” he said sharply. 

As the boy twisted his wheel his eye was 
caught by a light dust cloud to the west, 
and he saw a small machine skitter across 
a rise, silhouetted against the sky, and dis- 
appear. A few minutes later he saw well to 
the south the lights of a second machine, 
dimmed and faint. 

“Everybody's out to-night,” he said 
rarelessly. 

The whole day had been one of sus- 
pense—apprehension. He had felt vaguely 
as though some crisis were drawing on him. 
He was homesick, he was afraid. The ten- 
sion was beginning to tell. Then quite ina 
breath he remembered the message Gessler, 
the lawyer, had given him for Barnes 
that they had known the party was near 
Pico; that they knew exactly where camp 
had been abhor But he was afraid to give 
the message now. It was too late, he 
thought. He would rather avoid the pre- 
cipitation of another of Barnes’ tantrums. 

But he knew—or thought that he did 
that those machines contained men watch- 
ing them from a distance. It made him 
shiver and he threw the wheel over and the 
clumsy old car left the road. 

“What you trying on there, you hell's 
brat?” Barnes yelled. 

“T didn’t mean to. I was looking at 
those lights’’—he gestured. ‘And a ma 
chine crossed the road about a mile or so 
ahead. Did you see it?” 

**Well,”” Barnes said in a more agreeable 
voice, “‘is that anything? Roads are free, 
ain’t they?” 

“Sure! I only noticed.” 

“It’s all right to notice,’ Barnes re- 
torted, “but noticing is one thing and keep- 
ing your trap open and running all the time 
is another thing.”” He flared into one of his 
tempers, squalling: “Ain't you ever going 
to learn to hold your clack? Or am I going 
to have to cut your rotten tongue out?” 

Ralph shrugged, keeping his gaze on the 
road. 

“T ought to light my lights,’ he said 
sulkily. 

“You leave your lights alone and drive! 
Barnes snapped truculently. 

So they went on, and presently Ralph 
was feeling his way. Barnes barked when 
the boy opened the cut-out, and slapped 
him with a heavy hand. 

“Turn that noise off!" he cried. “I’m 
going to have to beat your brains out yet!" 

By this time the nerves of all three were 
on edge. Ralph tried to fathom his bene- 
factor’s mood, All this was new, un- 
expected, inexplicable. But the task of 
keeping the machine on the staggering and 
apparently meaningless course Barnes log 
ged for him with sharp words and vicious 
imprecations was sufficient to impede 
reasoning. They went north, west, east; 
bent back on their path and for some time 
bumped and plowed southwest. In a few 
minutes Ralph was completely lost. He 
began to think that Barnes had gone mad. 

What added to his nervous irritation was 
that a dry, fitful wind had sprung up from 
the west and was now picking up sand and 
hurling it into their faces. His hands and 
face ached—his lips dried and stung. H 
jangled nerves jumped and he wanted 


scream out or wrench the machine off its 
course and wreck it — end all this hysterical 
strain. The engine was giving him trouble, 
also. Its beat was broken, irregular. When 


they struck a quarter of a mile of heavy 
going in sand the radiator water began 
to boil. Then Ralph remembered that he 
had not filled it— Barnes had called him 
to get supper. He was afraid to say ar 
thing, but his heart stood still when he 
contemplated Barnes’ probable rage if the 
machine stalled 

To his unspeakable relief his employer 
presently turned him to the left from the 
rude road they followed and ordered him 
tostop. It was now quite dark, and in the 
silence and at rest Ralph was aware that 
the wind was really strong and growing 
menacing. Snyder seemed to be asleep in 
his place, but he wakened after Barnes had 
alighted and started walking away with 
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something in his hands that he had taken 
from the tonneau 

* Arewethere?” hedemanded anxiously 
And then: “Barnes!” 

“Mr. Barnes got out,”” Ralph said crossly,. 
He was not afraid of Snyder— merely de- 
spised him. 

Snyder turned. 

“Got out? Where did he go?” 

“How do I know?” Ralph retorted in 
anger. “It’s none of your business, any- 
how!” 

“Why, you little devil 4 

* Aw, close your yap!" Ralph interrupted 
viciously. “I don’t have to take your jaw, 
you old woman!” 

Snyder stiffened as though contemplat- 
ing violent action. But he sat back with 
some muttered remark and began craning 
his neck and trying to peer through the 
darkness. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and then Barne 
reappeared so noiselessly and so close to 
the car that Ralph started and Snyder 
stifled a frightened cry. 

“Crawl out, you two!” Barnes said in 
alow tone. “Get over here and get going! 

Snyder tumbled out with alacrity, Ralph 
following him. They were led a few yards 
away and there stumbled almost into a 
shallow hole into which had been stuck a 
short-handledshovel. Barnesstepped down 
into the hole and heaved at a weight, pass 
ing it up. 

Catch on,” he said, still guardedly 
“Put it in the back of the ear.” 

Ralph reached out and took a short and 
chunky slab, or bar, from his employer 
Its weight disconcerted him; he very nearly 
fell atop of Barnes. The latter swore at 
him, straightening him up with a savage 
thrust. Ralph staggered off toward the 
machine. 

The wind rose, tearing at the low brush 
and screaming through a small stiff tree 
near the hole, snatching at the curtains and 
top of the machine and making a peculiar 
sibilant sound that was irritating and 
threatening at once, The three trotted 
from one end to the other of their short 
path, staggering, laden, dropping their 
loads and hurrying back a few mo- 
ments the last of the cache was in place 
Ralph thought for a moment of his weak 
ened springs, but he was past caring about 
trifles now. He stood by the car door, 
wiping sweat from his forehead Jurnes 
motioned Snyder in; climbed into the rear 
seat again himself, 

As Ralph was about to take his place 
Barnes said sharply: ‘‘ Damn that 
Go back and bring it. Leave the hole go.’ 

Ralph sprang away, but not before Sny- 
der’s whine had been heard 

“T'll take mine right wy he said. “I'd 
like to feel it in my hands.” 

Barnes’ re ply the nay — not he: ir, but 
when he returned with the shovel an angry 
quarrel was in progress in the car 

“You shut that hole in your face, or I'll 
shut it!’ Barnes said in a hoarse whisper 

As he was about to climb over the spare 
tire carried on the left-hand running board 
of the car in order to reach his seat Ralph’ 
hand fell on a filled water bag that was tied 
inside the rim and that he had forgotter 
He lifted it off, relieved, : 


shovel! 


went to the 





radiator. In a moment he unscrewed the 
top; began to empty the contents into 
the tank. The qua rel in the r raged like 
the wind outside. Ralph shook his head tha 
whed a little with all the te the ex 
citement, the n ter if th er d to the 
‘ ne under the mesquite tree It w ld 
they had carned Raly if certain of th 
For nothing else would men do such thing 
is these me td e, 

He picked up the radiator cap, looping 
the water! indie over] a | ked art 
and was about to ew it or 

A he re ve hot cle ifening and 

rn m roured out, The bo leaped 
aside, dropping the cay He spun half 
round; wondered for a breath if he had 


realized 
that the hot had come from the ear. For 
there were moans rising there now—a sob 
bing breath 
prang back and up to the car door 
Barnes!” he cried. ‘* What was it?” 
His hand fumbling for the top of the 
front door missed and fell beyond, touching 
the bowed head of the whining old Snyder 
whose body swayed forward sickly, life 
lessly and began settling toward the floor 
With a gasp the boy jerked his hand 
back —and it came away wet with a warm 
sticky fluid. 


been hit. Then he got his bearings 
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Unflagging interest in the operation of your A-BC Super Electric is evinced by our dealers 
after the sale. They recognize that it is their gain to preserve your enthusiasm at high pitch 
so that you will endorse their service to friends. 


‘ 


The mechanical simplicity of the A-B-C obviously enters into it. Actually it is “as easy 
as a-b-c™ to understand and operate an A-B-C. This avoids trouble to a degree where even 
our oldest dealers find that to extend all possible courtesies to A-B-C purchasers occasions 
but little time. An A-BC dealer can afford to be obliging. 

Consequently we have hosts of applicants for dealerships. The stores best fitted to serve pur- 
chasers of electrical appliances receive our preference. Your A-B-C dealer's name sent on request. 


Super [Flectric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 
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ELECTRIC 


WASHING MACHINES 


You will find that many of the finest homes in any city are equipped with A-BC Super 
Electric Washing Machines. Quality runs all the way through the A-BC, and is recog- 
nized by those who believe that the best costs less in the end. 


Women praise the way the A-B-C Super Electric washes. 


Gently, swiftly and quietly it loosens and rinses out all 
of the dirt from washable fabrics. 


In a tub of sudsy water the fabrics are lifted, dipped, 
squeezed —and then rocked in a way that surges cleansing 
water and suds through their meshes. 


. 
Repeatedly each minute these two actions alternate, ow- 
ing to the reversal of the cylinder after each revolution. 


Without a rub to wear a thread, and in comparatively 
a trice, tubful after tubful of fabrics is cleaned immacu- 
lately. 


_ The A-B-C wringer swings and locks in any position. 
The wringer rolls turn in either direction by electricity. 


Men appreciate instantly the mechanical simplicity, 
sturdiness and accessibility of the A-B-C Super Electric. 


Its smooth, quiet operation while washing indicates 
clearly to them that wear, and opportunity for trouble, are 
virtually absent. 

The quarter-horsepower motor, 50* oversize, 1S an 
advantage they also give due heed 

Write for ‘‘The A-B-C of Wash Day”’ 

This illustrated book explains how electric washers differ 
It clarifies much confusion on the subject. Write for it, also 
the name of the dealer who will gladly give you a home 
demonstration of the A-B-( 

Payments may be conve niently arranged it is the pre 
vailing custom to purc hase electric washers this way 


Altorfer Bros. Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing machines in America 
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| THE GATEWAYS OF A 
| METROPOLIS 
The Best | ; eorpaegany from Page 38) 


1,200,747, the passengers 32,338,053 and and all accommodations for travelers who 
of News! 







the pieces of baggage 1,773,417. The Penn- are taken suddenly ill. Other rooms are set 
sylvania Station accommodates about 450 apart for funeral parties that may be 
trains daily and handles 30,000 people dur- obliged to wait for train connections. 
ing the rush period from four to seven. The dozens of colored porters in uniform 
Strange as it may appear, the two big New’ who render special service in the stations 
York terminals are surpassed in the matter are not picked at random and set to work 
of train service by two other stations. The without training. They are mostly high- 
South Station in Boston averages about school or college graduates, and have been 
725 train movements per day, while the big taught to exercise courtesy and _ self- 
station in Melbourne, Australia, is reported restraint. No porter is permitted to take a 
tohave a total of 1600 trains in and out’ step after a traveler unless called, and he 
every twenty-four hours. must not inquire if the person wishes help 
The total area of the rooms open to the more than once. A unique system of sig 
public in the Grand Central Terminal is nals will call a number of porters to any 
| six acres, or about the size of Madison point to render service to a wedding party 
Square Garden, in New York. Thirty or other group. These men are paid very 
thousand people can be accommodated in small monthly salaries, and depend on their 
this space without crowding. The main tips for a livelihood. 
concourse is 275 feet long, 120 feet wide and The electric signaling system for the 
125 feet high, and could accommodate fif- regulation of trains in the Grand Central 
teen regiments of infantry. The facilities Terminal is said to be the most elaborate 
are so arranged that the movement of the and complete arrangement of its kind ever 
traveler is a progressive one, the ticket win- installed. The main signal tower is located 
| dow coming first, the Pullman window next, several blocks up the tracks from the sta- 
then the luggage-checking office, andsoon. tion proper, and houses the switching and 
No steps have to be retraced. signaling apparatus. The machine that 
The station has private dressing rooms, controls train movements on the suburban 
where the traveler, while enjoying absolute level is the largest ever constructed, and 
privacy, may change from his everyday has 400 levers, each of which operates a 
clothes and go forth to dinner or the switch or signal. On the floor above is a 
theater in evening clothes. Not only can machine with 362 levers operating the 
gentlemen have the personal service of a switches and signals on the express level. 
valet and manicure, but provision is made One man is assigned to each forty levers, 
so that ladies who desire may have their and works under the instructions of a train 
coiffures arranged in the latest mode. Both director, who decides upon the track that 
of New York's big stations have rest’ each train is to follow. 
rooms, hospitals with medical attendants 
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’Tis good news to hear that Chase Leatherwove has 
been proclaimed “the better upholstery of today.” 






For Furniture, Motor Car, Boat and Carriage Upholstery 
Re-upholster with Chase Leatherwove. Write for Samples. 


L. C. CHASE & CO BOSTON 
New York Detroit San Francisco Chicago 
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On these famous gas ranges [| ase 
Accurately measured heat ( ; his 
Inly on the six famous gas ranges listed in this 
With this device on your gas range cooking is advertisement can you get the “LORAIN.” Go to the 
. scientifically done. You measure your heat as dealer for any one of these gas ranges in your city 
ars accurately as you do your flour. See the “LORAIN.” Note its simplicity of opera 
You set the “LORAIN” at the exact temperature tion and its wonderful accomplishments. Then you 
“is that brings perfect results. will know why thousands of mt 
Your direction book tells you women no longer worry about sta 
; the right heat for each dish. the servant problem. at MA 
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What shall I make it of ? 


Not Iron or Stee]—It must be strong, but it must not rust. Iron or steel would rust. 
Not Copper—lIt must not corrode, yet it must have the strength of steel. Copper is 
not strong enough. 

Not Lead—It must be immune to chemical action, but it also must stand up under 
grinding wear. Lead is soft and easily destroyed by friction. 

Not Porcelain—It must hold a bright finish and be easily cleaned, but it must be 


unbreakable. 


Not Bronze—lIt must be strong and resist corrosion, but it must also resist the 
erosive attacks of superheated steam and retain its strength at high temperatures. 
Bronze will not do this. Monel Metal will, and will also resist the corroding action of 
alkalies, salt water and most acids. 

Make it of MONEL METAL—because this natural balanced alloy combines the 
best physical properties of other metals without their limitations. MONEL is as 
strong as steel, more corrosion-resisting than copper, more wear-resisting than bronze. 


Products exposed to Rust —-MONEL Metal never rusts— Chemical Apparatus—MONEL Metal defeats the attacks 
Window Screen is practically everlasting; Marine Equip- of alkalies and most acids and so is generally employed in 
ment is unaffected by salt water; Automobile Fittings manufacturing parts of Bleaching and Scouring Machin- 
always stay bright. ery, Dyehouse and like Industrial Chemical Equipment. 

Power Plant Equipment—MONEL Metal withstands the Parts subjected to High Heat—MONEL Metal retains its 
cutting wear of superheated steam — Valve Trim, strength under high heat and resists oxidation; flame- 
Turbine Blading, etc., stand up and give more effi exposed parts in Oxy-acetylene Torches, Pyrometers, 
cient service. Spark Plugs, etc., last longer. 


MONEL Metal has also proved superior for special parts of mining, refrigerating, 
oil and gas machinery; for dairy equipment, kitchen fittings, table cutlery, surgical 
instruments, golf club heads, et No other available metal or alloy possesses 
such a wide range of usefulness 

The name MONEL is given to a line of metal products developed from a natural 
nickel alloy —67‘;, nickel, 28°;, copper and 5‘), other metals. These products include 
MONEL rods, MONEL castings, MONEL sheet, MONEL wire, MONEL strip 
stock, etc 

MONEL Metal is a product of The International Nickel Company, widely known 
as the sole producers of Inco Nickel 














THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 43 Exchange Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 




















(Concluded from Page 140) 

The movement of the trains is indicated 
by little electric lights on a chart which is a 
facsimile of the track layout of the yards. 
As the trains pass over the switches the 
lights on the chart are extinguished and not 
relighted until the train has passed over the 
switch onto the next one. The switches 
and signals are interlocked so that no error 
on the part of the operator can set a signal 
one way and a switch the other. Both 
must agree, and the safety of the train is 
thereby assured. 

Another interesting feature is the sys- 
tem of advising the gatemen on the con- 
course when to open the gates and admit 
passengers to the trains. An electric lamp 
is sunk in the handrail in front of each 
gate, and when the train is ready to receive 
passengers the conductor presses a button 
illuminating this lamp, thereby notifying 
the gateman that all is ready. When the 
train is due to leave the gateman closes the 
gate, presses a button hacaied on the same 
handrail, and thus illuminates a lamp on 
the platform near where the conductor is 
standing, thereby notifying him that he 
may proceed. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy fact in the 
construction of the Grand Central Termi- 
nal is the absence of stairways. Ramps, or 
inclined passageways, are used almost en- 
tirely for traveling between the levels and 
to the trains and the street. The grades of 
the ramps were determined after interesting 
experiments. Temporary inclines were 
built and all sorts of people walked up and 
down— fat men with suitcases, lean women 
wearing long skirts and carrying parcels, 
school children with bundles of books—and 
as a result easy grades suiting the greatest 
number of people were established. All of 
these inclines are located in direct lines of 
traffic, so that the big crowds will never 
have to turn sharp corners or double back. 
The main concourse floor was built on a 
level with the mezzanine or ticket office 
floor of the Subway, as it was found that 
about eighty per cent of the people arriving 
at and departing from the terminal use the 
Subway to complete their journey. 

But these stories of brick, steel and stone 
are no more important and far less amazing 
than the true happenings which occur daily 
and which deal wholly with the human 
element. 

In every small town are hundreds of 
young people who look with longing eyes 
to the opportunities they believe are wait- 
ing for them in the nation’s great metropo- 
lis. Last December ninety-one runaway 
girls were taken charge of by officers of the 
Travelers’ Aid Society in New York’s two 
largest terminals. Every day brings its 
quota of those who alight in these stations 
bewildered or penniless. Sharks in the 
forms of men lurk on the outskirts of these 
stations ready to pounce on the innocent 
unfortunates who may come within their 
reach. Some of them drive cabs and espe- 
cially prey on all who are ignorant of dis- 
tances and values. One woman with three 
children was charged fourteen dollars for 
the short trip from a near-by ferry to the 
Grand Central Terminal. This woman was 
an immigrant, and after paying the driver 
did not have enough money left to buy her 
tickets to the destination where she was 
going. In numerous cases taxi drivers, 
after circling round with their fares and 
running up a large charge, have dumped 
their passengers at a station distant from 
the place where the strangers wished to go. 

The other day a woman who was totally 
blind landed at one of the terminals in 
search of her runaway husband, and with 
only a few dollars in her purse. Hubby, 
who was almost blind himself and who had 
worked in the same institution with his 
wife, had grown tired of home ties and 
started forth with a new love to commence 
a second romance. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, hundreds of people, especially negroes 
from Southern States, come to New York 
to find Bill Jones or William Smith. When 
asked if they know the New York address 
of the person sought they reply that they 
had the address in a letter which they had 
left at home. Their idea seemed to be that 
Bill lived just round the corner, and it 
would be easy to find him. 

Recently one of the agents on duty in a 
terminal noticed the uncertain movements 
of a husky young woman more than six 
feet tall and showing all the signs of one 
who has come directly from a_ back- 
country farm. The agent got in touch with 
the girl and was told that she had come 
to New York to marry her cousin. The 
circumstances did not appear to be in 
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proper order, so the agent persuaded the 
girl to accept a guide who would show her 
the way to the address of the man she had 
come to marry. When the woman guide 
and the girl arrived at the place they found 
it to be a padlocked basement door. Other 
tenants in the same house said that the man 
would probably be home later in the eve- 
ning. The girl wanted to remain, but was 
finally induced to go to the Travelers’ Aid 
Home for the night. A note had been left 
for the man, and late in the evening he 
called up insisting that the girl be per- 
mitted to return to him. His accent on the 
phone roused suspicion and the next day 
an investigation showed that the man was a 
negro and that a number of white girls had 
been noticed entering his basement during 
recent weeks. 

The reports of the investigators in this 
case were given to me and I found that this 
negro had been making a practice of reg- 
istering as a member of introduction and 
corresponding clubs—object matrimony. 
On his application blank he stated his com- 
plexion as brown. The charge for member- 
ship in such societies varies from one dollar 
to five dollars. Usually the price is only 
one dollar if you will remit immediately. 

The colored detective who ingratiated 
himself into the confidence of the negro just 
referred to was informed by the latter that 
it was easy to get white girls to come to 
New York by using the lists sent out by the 
different corresponding clubs. 

Hundreds of girls, finding conditions at 
home distasteful, get together their little 
savings and come to New York to go on 
the stage or become famous stars in the 
movies. Last week two came from a little 
town in Pennsylvania to be nursemaids. 
One of the agents at the terminal followed 
them and barely succeeded in getting them 
away from a taxi driver who had just 
offered to take them for nothing in his cab 
to the address they had given him in the 
upper part of New York. It is certain these 
young ladies would never have reached the 
destination they were bound for, because 
taxi drivers don’t take people for nothing 
to the places they want to go. 

A couple of days later a young misg ar- 
rived at the big station from a little v ifl: age 
in New England. During the summer this 
sixteen-year-old girl in her little home town 
had spent the time _ aiting on the summer 
boarders from the big city. One of the 
boarders told her she was wasting her life 
hiding away there in the mountains. 

“You're too pretty to rust away up 
here,” said he. ‘‘Come down to New York 
where you can make a lot of money and see 
real life at the same time. I'll he Ip you and 
see that you get through O. K.’”” When the 
boarders had all left and the little village 
had again entered upon its humdrum exist- 
ence the little girl’s thoughts were all on 
New York with its wonderful parks, the- 
aters and shops. 

The lure of seeing life finally won the 
battle, and two days later Helen landed at 
the big terminal with her few dollars of 
savings and a little bag of belongings. The 
hurrying crowds and the vast station filled 
her with dread. Before she knew it she had 
literally been carried out of the station and 
onto the street by the bustling throng. It 
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was late in the evening and the address she | 


had was a number in Wall Street. The 
cabby she approached told her that Wall 


Street was all offices and was closed for the 


day. 

**Wuz you goin’ toa hotel for the night?”’ 
said he. 

Helen hesitated. Hotels cost money. 
Just then a flashy young man sauntered by 
and the cabby appealed to him with a 
knowing look. 

** Bill,!can’t you help a strange lady out?” 

At this jyncture, fortunately forthe girl, 
1 Traveler: Aid worker appearec. on the 
scene, took in the situation at a glance and 
acted with the vigor born of experience in 
such emergencies. Helen is back at her 
home in the quiet village and a letter to her 
benefactor leads one to believe that the 
little white farmhouse never looked so good 
to her as it does at the present time 

There are hundreds of stories of Helens 
and Marys who come to New York with 
rosy dreams and who safely end their ad- 
ventures in the hands of kindly people in 
one or the other of the big terminals. But 
who knows how many of these young 
travelers filter through and go to make upa 
part of the list of thousands of girls who 
disappear never to be heard of again? . 
answer is written in the police records, 
the morgue and in the hearts of thousan ds 
of mothers throughout the country. 
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and so are his clothes 


He's “safe 


GO-TO-1IT CLOTHES 
FOR REAL BOYS 


ARENTS: You can’t expect a boy to think of his 
clothes during baseball season—or any time, for that 
careful about clothes. 


matter. Boys just won't be 


But if you are careful to get him Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes, 
rough playing won't make inroads on the household budget; 
won't keep mother busy with her needle. 

Dubbelbilt Clothes are made extra strong at every place 
where hard wear and rough handling come—at the knee, at 
the elbow, at the seat, at the pocket. Hence the Dubbel 
bilt guarantee: “Six months’ wear without rip, hole, tear 
or we will repair the suit tre 

Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes have s/y/e, too 
ness that pleases both boy and parent. Visit the store neat 
you where Dubbelbilt Clothes are displayed. Note esp 
cially the cloths they are made of —the famous Walcloth 


rowns, grays, greens, blues, olives, and smart 


an up-to-date 


materials, 
mixtures 


Prices $14.75, $16.75, $18.75, $20.75, and upwards to 
$36.75, everywhere in th United States Sizes 6 to 18 
year 

If you can’t find Dubbelbilt Clothes in your town, 
your boy’s size, color of suit you want, a etal eder fos 
price you se lect, and we will ser t t hat 


you and the boy will like. 


Boys DUBBELBILTclothes 


Six Months 


1) | 


Broadway at 


CG twonelle . J, nithed 
Wear Without Mending 
(Guaranteed 


BBELBILT { BOYS’ CLOTHES, In 


_y 
Lith St. be} New York Crty 
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HE wheels of a locomotive are 
fixed rigidly to the live, load-carry- 
ing, revolving axle. This principle is 
adopted because it permits the bearings 
to be placed far apart and the axle 


to act as a lever to brace against side- 


strains, especially when rounding curves. 
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The Principle of the 
Axle Construction which Moves 
the Freight Tonnage of the World 


With this axle equipment, locomo- 
tives and freight cars carry the Freight 
Tonnage of the World. 

Sheldon Worm Gear Axles for motor 
trucks are constructed on the same 
principle as is employed in locomotive 


and treigh t-car axles. 
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MOTOR TRUCK 


a. Ww 


W* ERE the railroad leaves off, the 
motor truck takes up the burden 

of freight delivery. 
In motor truck construction the axle 
is the most important factor, for service 
demands and economy of upkeep make 


supreme axle strength necessary. 





When you buy a truck, remember 
there is one of every size from /2 to 5-ton 
capacity, and for every purpose, equipped 
with Sheldon Worm Drive Axles, the axle 
built on the locomotive axle principle. 

Send for the booklet on Sheldon 


Superiorities—it’s yours on request. 


SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks 
and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 





REO.U.8.PaT. OFF 


Look for this Sheldon trade- 
mark cast on the housing at 
the rear end of the worm 
gear. It identifies a Sheldon 
A and is your assurance 
f strength, long life, safety, 


; ye 5 
, 
nomy of upkeep. 
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Here A Man-Made Brain” Controls 


diminishes this speed, gradually 


Back of this huge machine, con- 
bringing the hoist to a stop. 


trolling its every action, stands 
man-made brain. The starting, accelerating, slowing 
Hundreds of — a - the 8 up and stopping of this huge ma- 
an operator throws a lever, Auto- chine is all automatically accom- 


matically, the Cutler-Hammer Con- 
troller starts this giant hoist, slowly 
increases the momentum of the 
elevator or hoist until it is traveling 
at express speed. As nears the 
surface the Controller automatically 


plished by the C-H Controller. 
Iluman error is eliminated. 

‘This is but one of the 15,000 or more sizes 
and types of Electrical Controllers devel- 
oped by the 250 electrical engineers of The 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 





It Is No Longer a Theory With Them 

‘Twenty-three acres of floor space are 
needed to execute its orders. When you 
purchase electric motors, or any motor 


Behind them are years of experience, 
records of thousands of installations, mil 
lions of dollars’ worth of experimental 
work. You can see their handiwork in 
any steel plant, any large printing plant, 
paper mill or tire factory—in fact, in 
practically every industry you will find 
some electrical contens prob lem that has yours. 
been solved by this ors Fan Zi ition, these engineers. 


driven machinery, if you will specify 
Cutler-Hammer Control, the service of 
these engineers automatically becomes 
All branch offices have a corps of 


There is a reason why The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. has become the 
largest manufacturer of Electric Control Apparatus in the world 
Bedford, England 


TLER-HAMMER 


\ ELECTRIC CONTROLLER ee 
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THE CUTLER-HAMMER MbG. Co. 
nal U.S Fact é t 
Milwaukee New York 
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Mr. Gayley liked Europe because it was 
old, and like all true Americans he was very 
indignant whenever he discovered theslight- 
est attempts at progress in the customs of 
the Old World. Mrs. Gayley also liked 
Europe for the purposes of a honeymoon; 
but she liked it somewhat as a lover of 
musical comedy will turn to a Chinese 
fantasia for an hour’s amusement. She had 
no desire to live permanently among the 
mandarins. They often argued the matter 
during their lovers’ pilgrimage to the 
shrines of the great poets and musicians of 
the Dark.Ages, as Mrs. Gayley called them. 
But she threw herself enthusiastically into 
Mr. Gayley’s romantic scheme of paying 
tribute, sometimes with gifts of flowers and 
sometimes in a more substantial way, to 
their memory. Mr. Gayley’s chief argu- 
ment, in fact, was from old books, old wine, 
old violins and old friends; and in all these 
matters Mrs. Gayley agreed with him, 
though she affirmed that the merit was not 
entirely in their age, even in the case of the 
wine. She declared, moreover, that for 
practical purposes she preferred the com- 
forts of her house at Newport to the most 
romantic ruins of the Middle Ages; and 
knowing full well that her husband only 
enjoyed ruins because he was not obliged to 
live among them she was greatly amused at 
his distress over what he called the putting 
of new wine into old bottles. 

‘In England,” he said, ‘‘you have the 
modern spirit with a medieval equipment, 
in Germany you have a modern equipment 
with a medieval spirit. Surely there must 
be some inn beyon d the pine ‘woods, some 
unsuspected valley tenet of world, where 
we can find the old wine in the old bottles. 

“T have an idea. We will end our wed- 
ding tour with a visit to the famous inn at 
Rosenheim, where I am told they have a 
very marvelous wine; and you will forgive 
me for saying so, honey’’—this term of 
endearment was a regrettable lapse into 
modernism; but, after all, the shepherds of 
Theocritus might have liked it, Mr. Gayley 
certainly used it and truth requires it 
‘vou will forgive me for saying so, honey, 
but I believeit’ theoldest winein existence. 

And so, with that enchanted gleam be- 
fore them, they had rambled through the 
Middle Ages, rec- 
onciling two forms 


” 
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THE WINE BEYOND THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 5) 


about his mood as he composed the menu 
for the evening dinner. Every detail had 
to be considered, down to the color harmo- 
nies of the flowers, the wines and the sauces, 

Both of these forms of happiness were 
provided for in the scheme of their ramble 
through Europe. To one little village on a 
river of elfland, whose name shall never be 
torn from me, they had journeyed for the 
purpose of eating lampreys. But they were 
divine lampreys, fattened in a stream whose 
banks were knotty with the roots of vines, 
and their very mud an essence of vine 
leaves. The flavor of those lampreys—but 
no apology is necessary for those joyous 
wanderers. Even Keats would agree; and, 
as for those who love in cottages, there is 
surely a happiness in the thought that once 
in the history of the world two lovers were 
entirely free from care and could obtain 
everything that they wished. 

Once or twice they had followed a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp of humor. They went to 
Rudesheim for the sole purpose of seeing 
the Castle of Boosenburg, where a de- 
scendant of Count Johann Boos had once 
won an entire village in a wager by empty- 
ing a jack-bootful of wine at a single draft. 
Mr. Gayley maintained, however, in the 
poem that he wrote upon this memorable 
feat, that it could hardly have been accom- 
plished by a mere descendant, and that it 
must be attributed to the noble founder of 
the line, Count Johann Boos himself. 

After this frivolous excursion they had 
visited Weimar and left a magnificent 
bunch of roses at Number Twelve Schiller 
Street. They went to Ilmenau and walked 
through the woods to the little wooden 
shooting box on the site where Goethe had 
sung and slept, and they scattered violets 
wherever they thought he had trodden. 

They had visited the Black Forest and 
picnicked in the woods. Mr. Gayley had 
sent a chef with a specially constructed 
table ahead of them in another motor car 
without the knowledge of Mrs. Gayley. He 
had then led her through the woods by 
various romantic ways until in a deep glen 
they had come by surprise upon the table, 
decked with the red lights of fairyland. 

And now finally they had arrived at 
Rosenheim, the goal of their quest and the 


home of the wine beyond thé world. On 
the morning of their arrival Mr. Gayley’s 
poem had been more severe than usual, for 
he had noticed several distressingly modern 
buildings on the way to the inn. He com- 
posed his verses while he was refreshing 
himself in a pine-cone bath after his jour- 
ney. They have no special connection with 
the story, but as they throw a light upon 
his emotions at the time they may perhaps 
be quoted here in the interests of the psycho- 
logical reader: 


On Tuesday week I met a man 
Who chuckled to his brother, 
“I’m quite impassioned with a plan 
To modernize our mother; 
Electrify, electrocute, 
Or absolutely execute 
Our quite old-fashioned mother. 


“You see,”’ he said, ‘‘my dearest John, 
Her face is full of wrinkles 
And now that her digestion’s gone 
She has to live on winkles 
She eats 'em with a pin, and oh, 
If she should swallow that, you know, 
There'd be a slump in winkle 


So though it was not orthodox 
To love your mother dearly 
They gave her twelve electric shock 
And hey, she acted queerly! 
For first she thumped and then she 
jumped, 
Then down upon her back she bumped, 
And bruised herself severely. 


Then round about the room she hopped, 
So gallantly they grilled her. 
I don't suppose she would have stopped 
If something hadn't killed her; 
For first she hopped and then she 
flopped, 
Then dead as mutton down she 
dropped, 
I wonder what had killed her. 


But no one fussed about the dead; 
The savants had 710 doubt, sir; 
The y took those clever sons instead 
And turned ’em inside out, sir, 
They thought such clever men must be 
Made differently from you and me, 
And turned 'em inside out to see; 


Yes, turned 'em inside out, sir. 
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But wher they looked for the ir wnsite 
Their tears could hardly hlind 'em 
No Tens the oculist provides, 
No microscope, could find "em 
No matter how they poked around, 
There were no innards to be found 
They simply couldn't find 'em 


On the other hand, his poem for that 
evening was a very charming lyric; but 
did not strike either Mr. or Mrs. Gayley 
as a masterpiece until it was presented to 
the head waiter, when they presumed that 
it must besomething unusual by the extraor 
dinary confusion of that gentleman’ 
features. 

‘The Kaiser wine!” he gasped, as if he 
he had felt the foundations of his house 
moving. 

Then, recovering himself, he smiled con- 
descendingly and murmured a mild reproof 
into Roland Gayley’s ear. 

“This wine, sir, is the famous vintage 
that only the Emperor can afford to drink 
I am afraid it is not for ordinary mortals, 
and that you will not care to pay the 
price,” 

Now this was the first time in his life that 
Roland Gayley had been treated, even by a 
head waiter, with that kind of benevolence; 
and though he was the most amiable of 
beings and had never lost his temper in hi 
life, all the pugnacity of his father, the steel 
king, gleamed for a moment in his eyes 

‘I did not ask the price,”’ he replied. “I 
ordered the wine.” 

“But the wine is t’ree t’ousand marks a 
bottle, sir. It is the Kaiser wine.”’ 

Mrs. Gayley stiffened slightly. Her eyes 
were fixed on her husband’s face, and this, 
of course, determined him, It must be re 
membered that young as they were they 
could hardly rid themselves of their posse 
sions if they lived to be a thousand 

“T am afraid my German is not good,” 
said Roland Gayley, looking at the head 
waiter’s agitated face with the calm of the 
steel king during a Wall Street panic. “I 
iave already told you thi it I did not inquire 
about the price. I ordered the wine.”’ 

The head waiter turned away dumbly 
and held a kind of international conference 
in the corner of the room with a Swiss and 
an Italian waiter 
Again he ap- 











of happiness that 
are usually, and 
falsely, held to be 
incompatible—the 
oy of life and the 
beauty of the past. 
Mr. Gayley, in- 
deed, was some- 
thing of a_ poet, 
and he expressed 
himself in two 
ways. Inthe 
morning he some- 
times amused him- 
self by putting 
into light verse his 
opinions and im- 
pre ions of per- 
ns and places 

Once or twice re- 
cently an editor 
had sent him a 
check almost large 
enough to buy him 
a box 7 igars. As 
a general rule, how- 
ever, ™ wrote for 
private circula- 
tion, and indulged 
occasionally in the 
luxury of a sump- 
tuous little edition 
printed on hand- 
made paper at his 
own expense, an d 

istributed onfeast 
daa among his 
friends. 

In the afternoon 
he would compose 
a poem of an en- 
tirely different 
kind while he was 

moking the post- 
luncheon cigarthat 
he had earned so 
pleasantly. He 


was very much of a 





fawn Pantene 








poet, indeed,at this 
time, and there was 
nothing trivial 


“You Have Made a Mistake,” He Said. 


“This Wine That You Have Ordered is Very Costly. 


Drinks Less Than a Thimbleful Once a Year" 


The Kaiser Himeetf 


proached the 
strange visitor 

~ “i h to un- 
derstand quite cor 
rectly,” he sid. 
“You have ordered 
a bottle of the 
Kaiser wine?” 

“Certainly!” 

“At t’ree t’ou 
sand marks a bot 


He wa nevel 
angry. What wa 


the use, when you 
had ty millior 
to play with ind i 
ense of hur 
“At three thou 
and ma 1 bot 
tle he repeated 
**Ts th ideb ng 
ociet 
For the second 
time the he i 
i wT ret ed iti 
dum tre it 
thi ea pe init 
offer of course ar 
entire new prot 
lem i raised 
Phe price id not 
been put upon the 
‘ rae t 
tempt inati It 
L pre iulior 





housa in t 
isag it deal of 
mone The pro 
pri might ade 
re »sella botth 
il that price, uf he 
could dososecretly 
and \ thout 


Concluded on 
Page 150 
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The “Z” Engine Dominates 
The Farm Engine Field 


OU need look no further than the Fairbanks-Morse “Z”’ 
Engine for an example of the service this great house has 
rendered to agricultural development. Here, too, you will 
find the product always approaching the goal reflected in the 
Fairbanks-Morse Quality Seal. 
For no ordinary engine would meet the farm power requirements 
of more than a quarter million users. Years of unceasing research 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent in perfecting manu- 
facturing processes—the efforts of thousands of skilled engine 
builders—all have gone into the “*Z’’ to make it what it is today. 


This sturdy engine has helped revolutionize farming methods. 
It has released countless farm hands for the productive work of 
feeding the world. Its uses are as varied as the applications 
of power itself. Its dependability is a byword wherever the 
*“Z”’ is used. 


The dominant position it holds today in the farm engine field is 
a reward justly earned. For it, too, must merit the Mark of 
Quality by which all Fairbanks-Morse products are gauged. 


Our products include Fairbanks Scales — oil engines 

pumps — electric motors and generators — railway 
appliances and coaling stations—farm power machinery, 
such as ‘‘Z”’ engines, lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


World-wide distribution through our own branches and representatives 
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Portable Eleciric Tools 


Attachto Any 
Electric Light Socket 


wn, 


ms pee . 


Quick Drilling in Metal or Wood 


“T EMCO 
*® wherever you take them, inside the plant or in the 
yards. They 
or at difficult angk 


TOOLS are instantly ready for work, 


operate cell iently in crowded quarters 
, Which permits repairs or odd jobs 
advantage. They may also 
regular production, 
equipment. 


to be done to the great 
be emploved in many 
very valuable as 


St¢ ps ol 


and are emergency 


greatly conserved, depreciation 
production made 
Tools will serve 


Pime and labor ar 
recluced and added speed 1 
sib Let us tell you how Temeco 


profitably in you 


}* ~ 


business, 


Dri Ge i _B , & Ontfl Write for cdtal Ne 


The Temco poeners Motor Co., Laipen, Ohio, U.S.A. 





| precious baby in the world; 


(Concluded from Page 147) 
tradition of hisinn. The visitors were evi- 
dently people of consequence. They had 
ordered a dinner that commanded his re- 
spectful attention. There was a second 
international conference in the corner; then 
the head waiter resolved that this was too 


| great a matter for his own judgment and 
| that it 


must be referred to the landlord 
himself. The Swiss waiter was dispatched 
to find him, and in a few minutes the po- 
tentate of the inn appeared, wiping his 
mouth and marching forward like a major 
general, with the entire staff at a respectful 
distance behind him. He ran his imperial 
eye over the visitors, and smiled, 

“You have made a mistake,” he said. 
‘This wine that you have ordered is very 
costly. The Kaiser himse If drinks less than 
a thimble ful once a year.’ 

“I quite understand,” said Mr. Gayley. 
‘Madam here is a little tired, and a glass of 
this good Kaiser wine is just what she would 
like as a restorative with her dinner.” 

**But you do not understand. Even if it 
were sold by the glass it would cost you a 
t’ousand marks, and it is only sold by the 
bottle. The price is t’ree t’ousand marks.” 

“TI have ordered a bottle,” said Mr. Gay- 
ley, still chuckling, but with the dangerous 
glint in his eyes again. It was the first time 
that Mrs. Gayley had become aware of the 
reincarnation of the steel king in her hus- 
band, and she watched him with awe. 

“The only thing I don’t understand,” he 
continued, “‘is why everybody in this con- 
founded inn wants to come and talk to me 
about the dinner I’ve ordered. Do you 
usually argue with your guests about the 
prices of things?” 

“But I fear you do not unde rstand. Are 
you aware that this wine 

**Look here, my friend, don’t wave that 
napkin in my face! I understand you per- 
fectly without any flag shaking; and since 
you have raised this question of interna- 
tional misapprehensions, let me suggest 
that it is you yourself who are not aware, 
The trouble with you people is that you’ve 
been taught to consider yourselves the 
whole thing, and you've never really ac- 
knowledged the great work of Columbus. 
I don’t object to your having emperors and 

cathedrals and things, so why should you 
object to my having a little pocket money 
and spending it just as I please? Now if 
this is really an inn, where things can be 
bought to eat and drink, will Your Majesty 
please tell my waiter to bring me what I 
ordered from your own wine list?” 

The landlord bowed and retired in con- 
fusion, followed by his entire staff. <A 
dramatic hush brooded over the inn. It 
was nearly ten minutes before he or any of 
his satellites reappeared. Part of the time 
had been used—as was disclosed later—in 
cross-examining the chauffeur as to the 
strange visitor's ability to pay his bills. 
The chauffeur had spoken quite frankly and 
had talked in very large figures. He had 
explained that three thousand marks meant 
about as much to Mr. Gayley as a pfennig to 
the local baron. He hadeven produced news- 
papers and certain documentary evidence 
to prove that Mr. Gayley was the son of the 
steel king. The results were admirable. 

The hush of the dining room was broken 
at last by the footsteps of the landlord and 
the staff returning. There was a whisper 
of ‘“‘ Amerika” and “ Kolossal’’ somewhere 
outside. Then they all entered in stately 
procession and with not a little of the pomp 
that they had hitherto reserved for the 
visits of the Emperor. 

The landlord came first, carrying the 
sacramental bottle as if it were the most 
as if, in fact, 
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it were a little crown prince; as if the cob- 
webs that clothed it were more costly than 
ail the silks of the Empress and as if every 
grain of dust that clung to it were more 
radiantly beautiful than the most priceless 
jewel of the imperial diadem. Behind him 
came the head waiter, carrying a voluminous 
white napkin as if it were destined for some 
sublime hieratical function; and behind 
him again all the other waiters in order of 
precedence, and distinctly awe-stricken, 
followed at a discreet distance as if they 
were expecting an explosion, Even the 
vivacious Mrs. Gayley was a little awed by 
the solemnity of the proceedings. 

“Do you think we really ought, Ro- 
land?’’ she murmured. ‘‘It seems to mean 
so very much to the poor dears.” 

But it was too late to draw back. The 
precious red blood of the sun, of which even 
the Emperor drank only one thimbleful in 
a year, was already winking in the glasses 
of those two visitants from the New World. 
The costly bubbles, the least of which must 
have been worth a week’s pay to any of the 
officiating hierophants, were bursting and 
evaporating with a heartbreaking careless- 
ness. Mr. and Mrs. Gayley raised their 
glasses. They touched them together. 
They smiled at the landlord. 

“‘Prosit!”’ said Roland. 

“* Prosit!’’ said madam. 

Then came the tragedy. The wine had 
no sooner touched the lips of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gayley than they rose to their feet, splut- 
tering. 

“Ugh! How disgusting!”’ said madam. 

“Ugh! Bilge!’’ gasped Roland. 

“Tm Gottes Himmels Willen!” cried the 
landlord. 

The head waiter rushed forward with his 
napkin to wipe the spilled wine from the 
dress of madam, while the waiter who came 
next in precedence performed the same 
office for the trousers of Roland. 

The two visitors recovered themselves 
more quickly than the staff of the inn, who 
stood trembling round them, looking from 
one to the other in a chaos of inte rrogation. 

“Now I understand,” said Roland, “‘why 
the E mperor only calls for one thimbleful 
in the year.” 

“And spits it into his handkerchief, 
madam, shuddering again. 

‘Landlord,” said Roland calmly, “this 
wine is too glorious for me. It is worse than 
high treason, it is blasphemy for ordinary 
mortals to drink it. Bring us very quickly 
a bottle of this Rhine w ine” he indicated a 
number on the wine list—‘‘this, you under- 
stand, at four marks a bottle. Be quite sure 
that you understand. We shouldn't like to 
drink the Kaiser wine again by mistake.” 

“But vot shall I do with this bottle of 
the Kaiser wine?” said the landlord in a 
voice husky with emotion. 

“T have bought it,” said Roland, “and 
of course it must be put down upon the bill. 
I understand that it is your birthday to- 
morrow. I give it to you for a birthday 
present.” 

The landlord retired, overwhelmed with 
his good fortune, and the dinner eventually 
proved to be quite worthy of its composer. 

‘How fortunate it is,”’ said Roland as he 
lighted his cigar, “‘that even when one has 
a great deal of money it is always possible 
to procure the wine that is drunk by those 
who have little.” 

“But you know, Roland, this proves 
everything that I have said about the Old 
World. I am sure it is all just like that, if 
the poor dears would only understand,’ 
said madam. 

Roland lighted her cigarette. 

“T wonder,” he said thoughtfully—‘‘I 
wonder what became of that artist!” 
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“Light Car Endurance” 


The strength and durability that made possible the 
famous Essex speed and endurance tests were engineered 
into the car on a solid foundation of sturdy frame and 
axles of proven reliability. 

The care-free, dependable service rendered by the axles 
of twenty-eight leading American passenger cars proves 


the wisdom of Essex in standardizing on Timken-Detroit. 


Cadillac Davis Hudson Moons R&V Knight 
Columbia Detroit Electric Jordan Noma Shaw 
Columbia Taxi Dorris Maxwell- Pan Singer 
Crawford Essex Chalmers American Velie 
Cunningham Hanson McFarlan ReVere Westcott 


Daniels Holmes Metz Riddle Winton 





Ww THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY Ww 
’ Detroit, Michigan Vv 
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It's joy'us 


to be kin to 
a jimmy pipe! 


OU can warble all the songs about pipe 

smokes that ever flittered into your ear, 
but you'll never land the listen of a real 
smoke sonata until you get to puffing on 
Prince Albert! Then your old T. D. will 
earn its service title—jimmy pipe! And, 
you'll be smoke-set so happy-like, you won't 
worry who gets picked-for president! 


Living the life of riley isn’t a marker to 
the joy’us comfort and contentment a pipe 
packed with P. A. hands out! You'll feel 
fresh as a morning glory when you know the 
inside story of a tidy red tin of Prince 
Albert! For, it’s the biggest surprise any 
smoker ever had put across on his taste and 


PRINGE ALBERT 


on his tongue! You can smoke your fill 
without bite or parch! Prince Albert is 
free from both! Our exclusive patented 
process takes care of that! 

You’ve certainly said your piece when 
you call for Prince Albert—you’ve cut 
loose the last word in smokes! The 
sport of cracking open that P. A. tin, with 
the whiff of joy’us fragrance that comes only 
from Prince Albert, is a sure enough great 
game! But—the keen delight of the puffs 
that follow! Me-o-my! 


Man, man, how can you stave off the day 
whem you’re due for the try-out that. will 
put the medal on you for being the most 
P. A.-pipe-smokinist-man-in-the-block ! 


the national joy smoke 
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Toppy red bags, tidy red tins, 
handsome pound and half- 
pound tin humidors—and— 
that clever, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in such 
perfect condition. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


* CRIMP cuT 


. LONG BURNING PIPE 
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to fall so desperately and passionately in 
love with me, since I am such a singularly 
unattractive young person. 

RUTHERFORD: Excuse me, but I didn’t 
say that at all. 

ROSEMARY (raising her eyebrows): That 
you were madly in love with me? I beg 
your pardon. I must have misunderstood 
you. 

RUTHERFORD (with a despairing gesture): 
You do misunderstand me. You catch me 
up so quickly that I—I (He has re- 
course to his handkerchief. Rose MARY leans 
back against her cushions and watches him 
naliciously I~-er—I meant to say that 
I had no intention of saying that you were 
unattractive. That would be untrue. I 
have a distinctly contrary impression. 

ROSEMARY: This is encouraging. I shall 
be quite vain presently. I am afraid that 
you are trying to flatter me now, Professor 
Warren. 

RUTHERFORD (earnestly): No, indeed, 
I hope I am incapable of such a thing. Be- 
lieve me. 

ROSEMARY (with a sarcastic inflection): 
I believe I do. 

RUTHERFORD Thank you. 
I have always tried to be sincere and truth- 
ful in anything I say. I want to make my- 
self as clear as possible, but I am finding it 
strangely difficult this afternoon. There 
are very few young women who can justly 
lay claim to equal loveliness with you 
and . 

ROSEMARY (amazed): Equal how much? 

RUTHERFORD (apologetically): It seems a 
romantic sort of word, I know. I might 
have said “prettiness’”; or that very few 
were as ates looking. Still, I don’t think 
that I ov stimate when I say “loveli- 
ness.” B. 1 en I said I was glad that you 
were not beautiful I meant in the altogether 
perfect and unusual sense of the word. In 
a way, I was merely assenting to what you 

id, and you gave me no time to modify 
or amplify my statement. It would be pal- 
pably absurd to imply that you are lacking 
n personal charms. I am short-sighted, 
but Iam not absolutely blind. In the same 
way you obliged me to answer that I was 
glad that you did not attract the attention 
of the opposite sex. It seemed superfluous 
to mention that by “‘attract”’ I meant con- 
sciously and purposely attract. 

ROSEMARY: Really, your mind seems to 
be clearing up, professor. I find this ex- 
tre mely interesting. 

RUTHERFORD (appealingly): Rosemary! 
But perhaps I shouldn't call you that. 

RosEMARY: Well, it’s not the name I 
would have picked, but as a_botanist’s 
child I suppose I may consider myself 
lucky that I wasn’t christened Belladonna 


gratefully): 


or Rhubarbara The telephone bell rings 
and she qet ip and answers it.) Oh, Mr. 
Dit widdie! How do you do? . .. I 
want to thank you for those exquisite 
flowers! I adore violets! . . . Oh, I'm 
ure you don’t mean that. . You ask 
Judith. . « « Ym afraid not ‘this after- 
noon. . . . No-o, I’m sorry, but I have 


an engagement for to-morrow. 
really couldn’t say when. You see I’ve 
taken up psychology with Professor War- 
ren. He’s here now. Oh, per-fectly 
fascinating! And absorbing, as you 
_ Se ae Good- by. Thank you again 
for the flow Well, I’m sure! (Hangs 
up the receiver with a snap, kills RUTHER- 
FORD'S radiant expression with a chilling 
tare and then laughs at his dismay.) 
RUTHERFORD( pleadingly ): Rosemary —— 
ROSEMARY (briskly): Then you think 
that I am passably good-looking? 
{UTHERFORD: Far more than passably. 
ROSEMARY: And not unattractive to 
your sex? 
RUTHERFORD: It would save me a great 
deal of anxiety if you were. 
ROSEMARY (delightedly): Why, this is 
plendid! One might almost be justified in 
a basie assumption of your normality. And 
you do not regard me with indifference? 
RUTHERFORD: By no means. I think I 
have already assured you of that. I ven- 
ture to hope that you will make me happy 
by — (ROSEMARY shakes her head, slowly 
and mourn fully.) By by (He falte rs, 
as she continues to shake her head.) By re- 
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ROSEMARY RISKS IT 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


ROSEMARY (with a final shake): No, it 
cannot, cannot be. I am, believe me, not 
ungrateful nor insensible of the honor you 
have done me, and as a friend, nay, as a 
sister, I shall ever —— 

RUTHERFORD (with emotion): But, Rose- 
mary, you —— 


ROSEMARY: Nothing doing. Ab-solutely! | 


RUTHERFORD (indignanily): You can’t 


mean this! It isn’t possible! You are not | 


going to reject me coolly after leading me 
to suppose—yes, that’s what I say—lead- 
ing me to suppose that you cared for me. 
You did that, Rosemary. You know you 
did and—and I tell you plainly that I'm 
not going to stand it. I—I - (He makes 
a furious gesture, rises and strides up and 
down the room; then stands, facing her.) 
Perhaps you don’t understand. I’m not 





Billy Joyce and I’m not Dinwiddie—nor | 


Plimsoll, nor Regan. I never went queen- 
ing. This isn’t a game—a social amusement 


with me. I’ve always had to grind—grind | 


like the devil to make my way, and I’ve 


had no time for social amusements or girls. | 


I never wanted to until you spoke to me. 
Even then I fought to keep away from you. 
I would have, if you had let me. But you 
didn’t. You set yourself deliberately to 
draw the poor, shy, stilted stuff out of his 
shell, and the more he fought against you 
the kinder, the sweeter, the more sympa- 
thetic you were. You must have wanted 
amusement badly—didn’t you? 

[He glares at her. She has taken a corner of 
her handkerchief between her teeth and pulls 
it with little jerks as she looks up at him, 
wide-eyed. At his question she nods twice. 
RUTHERFORD (bitterly): Well, you ought 

to be satisfied. I know I have always been 

funny to most people. I once overheard Mr. 

Joyce allude to me as a scream, which I un- 

derstand to express something provocative 

of mirth. I know you have laughed at me 

a great deal, but, somehow, I never minded 

it —before. (His manner changes.) Oh, Rose- 

mary, how could you! How could you find 
it in your heart to make your eyes lie to me! 

nes (almost flippantly ): I didn't, I 
didn’t, I didn’t! 

Rt THE RFORD (fiercely): Don’t dare to 
deny it! Three times I have seen that lie 
in your eyes, and once again this after- 
noon —and believed it to be the truth. How 
senselessly cruel! (He throws out his hands.) 
What am I to do now? What is there for 
me? ‘Madly, desperately in love!” you 
said. Yes, I think, after all, that you were 
right. I was mad, I am desperate. (Sof- 
tening): Well, Rosemary, I mustn't say 


hard things and I shall try not to think | 


hard things—but it is a scream to think 
how you made me love you, how com- 
pletely you have possessed me, how ten- 
derly you have been in my thoughts, day 
and night! (He walks to the door.) Good- by. 

ROSEMARY (calling): Professor Warren. 
(RUTHERFORD — stops and looks at her.) 
Come here. (She crooks a finger and beck- 


ons.) I want to ask you something. 
Ru THE RFORD (hopelessly, and without 
moving): Yes? 


Rosemary: I want to know if you con- 
sider yourself a competent psychological 
expert? 

RUTHERFORD (with dignity): Good-by. 
[He turns to go. ROSEMARY springs from the 

sofa, draws him back with a finger and thumb 

on the lapel of his coat, and stands with 
her hands behind her back, smiling at him. 

ROSEMARY (speaking | bre athlessly and 
with a shaky sort of gayety): Because if you 
do, I don’t. But, gracious heavens! Even 
with all I know I’m going to have my 
hands full with you. Did you think I was 
going to let you get away with a Gaskell’s 
Compendium proposal to a young lady 
or get away on any terms at all? I see 
your mind has got muzzy again. Don’t 
fold your arms and stare at me; it looks so 
silly. (RUTHERFORD allows his arms to fall 
limply at his sides.) That’s better. Now I 
can (She suddenly reaches up, takes 
one of his ears in each hand and looks ear- 
nestly at him.) Do you think my eyes are 
lying to you now, Rutherford? 
[RUTHERFORD folds his arms again with 





great promptness and energy and disen- | 


gages his ears with a swift movement of 
his head. 
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Ruggedness, power, and convenient oper- 
ation of the Jack from a standing position, 
each contributes to the keen appreciation 
which Rees Jacks have won among motorists. 
The Rees is equal to any lift- 
ing occasion, in no matter 
what difficult position your 
car may be found. 


Rees Jack is standard equip- 
ment on several prominent 
makes of passenger cars. If 
your Car is not so equipped, 
you can secure Rees Jacks 
from your dealer or from US ji. Pacencer Carn 
direct. Rees Passenger Car ihiciieirit remerl 
Jack, price $9.00; West Of Cpertion, and rea 
the Rockies, $9.50 prepaid. , pies 
Exclusive Manufacturers 

Iron City Products Company 


Dept. 15, 7501 Thomas Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Manufacturers of Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jacks for 
Passenger Cars, Trucks, Railway and Industrial Purposes. 
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This is what it needs— 


BOYCE 
MOTO METER 


Weer I sell a man a Boyce Moto-Meter I’m doing him a 





favor. After he’s had it a month he’ll never again drive a 

car without one. It’s the only way you can avoid engine 
trouble. Most engine breakdowns are caused by friction due to 
overheating. 


Boyce Moto-Meter tells you the heat condition of your motor at 
all times. It warns when trouble’s headin’ your way long before 
you can detect it. It prevents premature wear, burned bearings, 
scored cylinders and other motor troubles and expenses. It adds 
greatly to the appearance of your car and gives you a lot more 
pleasure and satisfaction in driving. 


Boyce Moto-Meter has helped me keep my customers’ cars running 
smoothly the year around. It’s helped me make friends of my trade. 


That’s why I say Boyce Moto-Meter is an absolute necessity and 
that every car needs one. 


Any dealer can install one on your radiator cap in 10 minutes, $2.50 to $15. 
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Some One Cried “Smallpox!” 


and terror seized upon the crowd. They ran, fear crazed, 
to escape the dread malady! That night frantic officials 
quarantined half of a town. .. . This happened a good many 
years ago, at a county fair in a small middle-western town 
Today it would be impossible. Science has dealt smallpox 
a staggering blow, just as it has wiped out yellow fever. 
Now, science and common sense must deal with another 
menace, more terrible than smallpox—one that claims its 
toll without a warning cry! But there is not the same need 
for quarantine or fear if you have the protection of full 
knowledge This everyone must have, for under 
cover of ignorance, false modesty and prudery, the venereal 
diseases continue to spread misery, mental anguish and 
death. 


The Day For Temporizing Has Passed 


Governmental and allied agencies have recognized the 
danger— have determined on the American Plan, a nation- 
wide campaign to stamp out the infections—for they are 
both preventable and curable. Science is fully equipped 
to win—if the public will help. 


Do You Know All The Facts? 


Success depends, to a great extent, on giving every man and 
woman all the information and facts in the indictment 
against the venereal diseases. To help, to throw your force 
into the fight, you must first LEARN. There is much that 
the public does not understand— much that it must know. 
Are you tnformed? 


Send Today For Will Irwin’s Book 


A straight-from-the-shoulder narrative that goes right to 
the heart of America’s greatest health problem. ‘‘Conquer- 
ing an Old Enemy ” is the title of this book, written especially 
for American men and women. LEARN the facts from this 
mind-stirring, booklet. Send ten cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing —today ! 


For Educators, Employers, Parents and Young People 
special literature is available. 


The American Social Hygiene Association 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


The National agencies co-operating in the American Plan and backing 
up the state and local boards of health a 

The U. S. Public Health Servi 

The U. S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 

The American Social Hygiene Association. 

The Army and Navy 


s advertisement is paid for by publ pirited men and women who realize 


that the greatest menace to public heal.h can be stamped out 
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PATRIOTS OF PEACE 


(Continued from Page 22) 


There has always been in this country, 


} and still is, a tragic misconception of poli- 


tics, and especially of the so-styled poli- 
tician. This conception was fathered of 
cartoonists and mothered of the exigency 


| of casting opprobrium upon the unworthy. 


So with the word “politician” there 
comes to our minds, always, the one pic- 
ture — of the lowbrowed and obese “‘ party,” 
tastefully garbed in check suit, with tilted 
hat, walrus mustache, half-chewed cigar, 
with foot on the brass rail and the fat 
hand cuddling three fingers of red-eye. 

The figure, unfortunately, is not far 


| wrong in certain cases. Unquestionably 


such a politician did exist. A few of them 
still cling, even though the brass rail has 
been removed and they have to depend on 
bootleggers. But granted that they exist 


| who is responsible for their existence? 


Isn’t it you? You who, superciliously 
tossing your head, say: ‘Oh, politics is a 
rotten game! None of it for me!” 

Politics, dear reader, is no rottener than 
you allow it to become. And when you re- 
fuse to play, who is to blame if someone less 
worthy takes your place? The business 
man who a few years ago said that politics 
was none of his business has learned this 
fact. For politics walked into his business 
in spite of him. And the business man soon 
found that it was his own business which 
was no business of his, because politics had 
taken it away from him. It is a very hu- 
man institution, politics, and if you don’t 
help it to direct the country, then it is 
likely to misdirect the country, and you 
along with it. 

In most cases this again would not be 
the fault of politics or politicians. The 
politician now evolving, and in many in- 
stances evolved, wants to have the aid and 
counsel of all straight-thinking citizens, 
and if they don’t help him, that isn’t his 
fault but theirs. He doesn’t want this aid 
necessarily through altruistic motives. 
Consider only selfish reasons. There are 
shortsighted politicians, of course —poli- 
ticians who want to get theirs and then get 
out. But the man who gets his and gets out 
doesn’t get out and then get back, whereas 
the farsighted politician wants to remain. 
He clearly understands that, with a gov- 
ernment by majority rule, the better the 
laws —which are the basis for the majority 
voters — the better his chances of the major- 
ity keeping him in politics. Such a man 
doesn't pretend to know everything, but 
he frankly looks to you to tell him what it is 
that you know better than he does. With- 
out your advice on your specialty he will do 
the best he can; with it he will do the best 
you and he can do together 


Party Organization 


As I have said, the only way for its citi- 
zens to look at the United States is as a big 
corporation in which all of us are share- 
holders; its aims are those of each of us, 
its losses ours. There has never been a time 
when voters should—and the day is now 
passed when voters will—tolerate a lax con- 
duct of the country’s affairs. The party 
that is to succeed must for these reasons 
faithfully and honestly, efficiently and 
economically stand for the faithful and 
honest, the efficient t and economic adminis- 
tration of the nation’s business. There is 
but one kind of successful politics to-day, 
and that is the polities of faithful, honest, 
efficient and economical administration. 
The only “politics,” as we to-day consider 
politics, is finding out what is best for the 
country and doing it first. Above all things, 
we want more men in politics for what they 
can give and not for what they can zet. 

Moreover we must realize that politics 
is the very essence of the country in which 
we live. It is the system in which we live. 
It is the machinery by which we govern and 
are governed. And to those who say ‘Oh, 
there’s too much politics in this country!” 
I repeat and shall continue to repeat that 
what we need in this country is not less 
politics but more attention to politics. 
Politics is the science of government. We 
need to develop that science, not to deny 
it. We fought in France to make certain 
that everywhere men should have the right 
to govern themselves. Here, where we 
have that privilege, I insist that we not 
only exercise it but that we exercise it to 
the full, and not only now but always. 

It is strange indeed thet men have to 
be urged to exercise the first privilege of 


a sovereign citizenship—the right to help 
govern themselves. Yet urged they must 
be, and it is because of this fact that most 
governmental evils develop. Government 
functions through individuals. This is aca- 
demic, but is forgotten. These individuals 
are elected by the processes of practical 
politics, asequence which cannot beavoided. 
We can have better government if we have 
better men in public office, and we can 
have better men in public office if we have 
better candidates, and we can have better 
candidates only if we interest ourselves in 
their selection. They are selected by 
politics. 

Political parties are not instruments for 
individuals to use for their personal ag- 
grandizement. Political parties are the 
means by which thinking men and women 
first promulgate and then practice prin- 
ciples for the control of influences which 
surround the place they call their home. 
Hence the reason strongest of all reasons 
for the interest of women in politics. Ifa 
political party does not stand for those 
things which will bear the severest scrutiny 
it is not entitled to succeed and it will not 
endure. 

There must be in this country two politi- 

cal parties, and both must be strong and 
ville. To which party a person belongs is 
of less consequence than that a person be- 
longs to some party; that every citizen 
seeks for the truth, and finds it, and acts, 
and acts continuously. 


No Twilight Zone 


The first truth to realize is that one’s 
efforts for right things in government can 
best be effective if operating through or- 
ganization. Then let the individual mem- 
be rship in the party give that attention to 
the party’s affairs which is due the instru- 
ment through which, and only through 
which, individuals can apply their patriot- 
ism in actual participation in government 
affairs in times of peace. Individuals can 
affect motion, but seldom affect progress 
An individual, however pure his purpose, 
endeavoring to operate alone in what he 
believes to be his plane above party is like 
that certain kind of bug that used to 
operate on the surface of the old mill pond, 
darting hither and thither, back and forth, 
splendid in action, making beautiful circles 
and much motion—but that was motion, 
not progress. 

There is no zone of twilight in polities. 
Right is right and wrong is wrong, and the 
same strict standards of morals, equity and 
justice must obtain as in any private busi- 
ness or professional matter. When we get 
our politics entirely on this basis, when we 
live our patriotism daily, we shall do a 
citizen’s full duty, and not until then. I 
repeat, I have no use for the individual who 
is either too busy or too good to help. He 
has no just complaint to make, whatever 
happens. He is riding on another’s ticket. 
Abraham Lincoln was reasonably well 
thought of in his period, and Abraham 
Lincoln was never too busy or too good to 
take part in the practical politics of his 
community. What a condemnation is his 
entire experience of those smug individuals 
who sit with their hands folded, taking no 
part in governmental affairs and expecting 
all things to be right though they share no 
part of the burden in making t hem so, men 
who refuse to pay the price of citizenship! 

There has been no geography, political 
or physical, in the patriotism of this coun- 
trythere must be no geography in our 
patriotism in those trying hours of read- 
Justment ahead. 

This in no time for little things. We do 
not have a mirute for petty jealousies, carp- 
ing criticisms, pullings and haulings; but 
fearlessly, in a spirit of patriotism, with our 
eyes solely on the country’s welfare, let al! 
men join in an effort to solve its problems 

I urge that each party make it its busi- 
ness to see which can go further in develop- 
ing plans and executing purposes for the 
welfare of the people and the glory of the 
nation. Let this be the real effort between 
political parties in this country. 

A successful political party’s objective is 
the record of a faithful discharge of a sacred 
contractual obligation to the people. 
Political-party programs must always be 
subject to amendment and change by the 
responsible living thought expressed within 
the party by men and women alike. 

Concluded on Page 159) 
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PLAYER ROLLS 
are Better 


‘aps a ; e ane Ny Uri 
D° you want to add fifty per cent to your HD ; PSN Dai lb wid ay 


enjoyment of your player piano? 








There’s a startling new Q-R°S invention— 
a real innovation in player rolls—which makes 
possible so much more musital enjoyment 
than the old roll, that fifty per cent is a con- 
servative estimate of what it adds. 


scapenasinoone evens veguenvensecetrapanienane vette sanenuenensned ten: 


The majority of good music dealers are now 


showing the new Q-R:‘S STORY Rolls. 


Investigate. 


The Q:R°S line comprises every variety 
of player roll that you could possibly want— 
Word Rolls—Story Rolls—Autograph Rolls 
—Mother Goose Rolls, ete. 


ee 





Q-R-S makes them all. 





“If you don’t own a Player 
Piano, you are denying jour- 
self the most wholesome en- 
joyment in the world,” 
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Poor Richard s “A ged-In -The-Wood"’ 


Fount of Goodfellowship 


O all who enter the portals of the 
famous Poor Richard Club of Phila- 
delphia, this legend gives its friendly 
greeting: 
**Poor Richard bids you welcome in the name 
of goodfellowship Under this roof you need 


no formal introduction. Speak to others as you 
would have them speak to you, and do it first.”* 


And to second this hospitality, there 
greets members and guests a _ brass- 
bound keg. In it is the “heart” of Ken- 
tucky Burley which has been ‘aged in 





Half Actual Size 


the wood” by two years of mellowing 
into that fragrant, cheerful maker of 
friends, Velvet Tobacco. 


After luncheons and during confer- 
ences, the followers of Poor Richard fill 
their well-loved pipes with that same 
good Velvet you find in the bright red 
tins. 


Men who like “kindly atmosphere” 
are making America’s smoothest to- 
bacco their fireside companion. 


Kiggetintty srs Dtrces® 


The Poor Richard Club is located 
in the quaint colonial section of 
Philadelphia, and gets its name 
from Benjamin Franklin, the 
originator of Poor Richard's 
Almanac. The membership is 
comprised of leading writers, 
publishers, advertisers and print- 
ers, who believe with Velvet 
Joe that it is well to “Fill your 
mouth with friendly smoke, your 
heart with friendly thoughts and 
let the ole world wag.” 








Amemtas stnoothest tobacco 
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Conctuded from Page 156) 

No party can live on its past achieve- 
ments; it has no right to expect support on 
the basis of its past alone. A party’s record 
is a guaranty to the country of future fulfill- 
ment, but it is only on future fulfillment 
that its usefulness will depend. A suc- 
cessful party must continue to be the in- 
strument to apply to new and changing 
conditions the wisdom of experience and the 
efficacy of honest, zealous service. It must 
be a party of the future or there is no use 
for it. 

To men and women alike a party must 
offer the right of political self-determina- 
tion. The duty of the party membership is 
to say what the party’s purpose shall be, 
what its policy shall become. The funda- 
mentally essential right within a political 
party is the opportunity of the membership 
to express itself. There should be no hard- 
and-fast set of rules, no unalterable list of 
dogmas to be presented by any arbitrary 
power within the party, saying: ‘There it 
is—take it or leave it.”’ Instead, with the 
open forum of the party organization and a 
complete participation, it is the problem of 
the party membership to determine what 
the party stands for. Through it all, how- 
ever, must run a supreme purpose, and that 
supreme purpose should be the honest, un- 
selfish, patriotic and intelligent effort to 
promote and safeguard the best interests of 
the republic and its citizens. 

The citizenry of the country, believing 
in one or the other of the political parties, 
are entitled not only to their faith in the 
honesty of intention and fundamental abil- 
ity of the party of their choice, but also to 
a well-defined statement of party purpose 
and program. The party organization that 
discharges its duty wil! endeavor in a most 
serious and honest manner to ascertain the 
needs of the nation and frankly, honestly 
and definitely state the fundamentals of the 
party’s plan for the solution of the problems 
in a comprehensive program of construc- 
tive measures. Then it should assume that 
the supreme duty of the party when in- 
trusted with power is to square its perform- 
ances with its promises. 

It is not necessary to shift essential prin- 
ciples to meet events, but a conscientiously 
working organization can mold events to 
meet the needs of the nation as surely in 
1920 as in 1898 or 1861. Thus during the 
world war and period after the signing 
of the armistice it was possible to make 
sane preparation for the solution of recon- 
struction problems, to plan a renewal of 
prosperity, and economic administration of 
government, an enlargement of this na- 
tions’s strength at home and abroad and 
an end of the red peril; possible to devise 
a means once more to set the country’s feet 
firmly on the path of progress. 


Be a Citizen! 


In the deepest sense, the Republic has 
been kept intact by the political institu- 
tions on which it was founded—by the 
party system. Liberty is responsibility, 
and responsibility is duty, and that duty 
is to preserve the exceptional liberty which 
we enjoy through the one only means avail- 
able. Choose, then, the party that you feel 
best fulfills your ideals—the party in which 
you believe your ideals will have fullest 
play. 

Choose it and, as it-will help you, do you 
help it. Don’t be a pauper, sitting with 
expectant palms extended in the sun. Be 
a citizen, conscious of your rights and ex- 
acting them, acquainted with your duty 
and doing it. 

For in this way, and only in this way, can 
you help to serve and save your country. 
In this way, and only in this way, can we 
hope to fan once more to flames the patriot- 
ism of peace which shall fire our souls for 
the tasks that lie before us—can we hope 
to realize again that great new value that 
came to us from the tense spirit of mutual- 
ity, that value which, depriving us of noth- 
ing, gave to us moral, spiritual and financial 
wealth beyond all measure. 

And this value? Three years ago no one 
knew it existed. It was born of extremities 
and was so characteristically American that 
it might have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances; but before the crisis it simply 
did not exist. 

This new value is the dollar-and-cent 
worth of the hours of labor which men and 
women found they were able to give to 
war work. It was the more miraculous 
in that it took from no other value. It gave 
us much and took nothing. We had our 
cake and ate it too! 
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Until war came people thought they did 
not have the time, and were sure they did 
not have the ability, to do anything but 
their ordinary routine. The crisis came, 
and in a spirit of patriotism that was pure 
flame hundreds of thousands of men and 
women went out and did the national 
service without which the armies could not 
have functioned. Nothing was lost other 
wise; production continued and increased, 
things were done which never had we 
dreamed possible—miracles, almost, be- 
came facts. 

And so I would voice the menace— for 
that great value is rapidly being lost. To- 
day it is virtually gone. No longer are 
these vast armies of workers serving their 
country. Not realizing that the tasks of 
peace are as essential, if not so spectacular, 
as the tasks of war, they have laid down 
their arms and, self-demobilized, have re- 
tired to the petty interests of their private 
lives. No longer do they strive collectively 
for country; they now but work individ- 
ually for self. 


A Great National Asset 


It is a vast pity and a grave danger, for if 
some small part of the same interest in 
their country could be maintained by these 
hundreds of thousands of good people 
if some small part of the time which they 
gave so freely in war could still be given by 
them in thought and action to the business 
of the country in peace, our governmental 
evils would be short-lived indeed. 

This great value, this tremendous na- 
tional asset, must not be lost. This army of 
fine, devoted men and women, who have 
been such splendid war workers in every 
corner of the country, must now realize that 
they have a duty in peace as well as in 
war, that their country needs their continu- 
ing interest and that this continuing interest 
they owe to their country’s welfare. 

The problems which are ahead are im- 
measurable in their complexity and magni- 
tude. The forces of evil work continuously, 
and neglect is as wrong as willful evil. It 
should be possible, and it will be possible, 
with the stimulated interest in affairs gov- 
ernmental, to make certain the proper re- 
adjustment in this country; but this will 
only be so if there is the same unselfish 
interest in the country’s welfare that fune- 
tioned so splendidly in the stress of the war 
itself, 

If men and women should now, on the 
theory that their obligations are discharged, 
turn solely to selfish pursuits in a mad 
scramble to make up for time falsely con- 
sidered lost, or go back to the old order, 
they will have failed absolutely to profit by 
the most valuable lesson of the war. 

I plead for a patriotism in peace as well 
as in war. I insist that we have not merely 
that patriotism born of extremity, which 
burns in the souls of men when their coun- 
try is in danger; not merely a patriotism 
stirred by martial musie—but the patriot- 
ism of good citizenship; at the fireside, the 
plow, the mart, in low places and in high 
places, in season and out of season. Let us 
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have the patriotism which moves men to 
make their country’s welfare their own 
business, and in prosaic times of peace in 
terest themselves continually in the pra 
tical politics of their community! Good 
government is possible in no other way 
The turmoil of conflict has stirred in 
this country the deepest-running water 
from the purest springs, but it has also 
pulled into the current foul matter from 
bayous and sluices, which, unless there is 
filtration, may befoul the stream, All these 
matters we shall meet as Americans, meet 
in the spirit of fairness which must be the 
natural resultant from the experience of 
fire and blood that has taken away the 
dross and left the gold of an honest purpose 
to give to all men and to all women an 
equality of opportunity to develop to the 
last degree the good that is within them 
The potentiality of the women for influ 
ence is immeasurable, The suffrage amend 
ment has passed. Women coming more and 
more into the rights of their full citizenship 
are most important factors in the situation 
The only just rule for a political party is 
that the rights of participation in the man- 
agement of the party’s affairs must be and 
remain equally sacred and sacredly equal. 
The women of the country are a part of the 
membership of the political party. In 
many states this has not been so. In the 
presidential campaign of 1920 it is my very 
earnest hope and well-founded judgment 
that it will be so everywhere. Women 
should come into party activity, not as 
women, but as voters entitled to participate, 
and participating, just as other voters 
Their activity should not be supplemen 
tary, ancillary or secondary at all—they 
are units in the party’s membership, and 
where the suffrage for them is new they 
come in just as men have come in when 
they have reached the legal voting age 
They are not to be separated or segregated, 
but assimilated and amalgamated, with 
just that full consideration due all working 
members of a party in the rights of their 
full citizenship. There should be no sep 
arate woman's organization created within 
the party, except and only in those cases 
where such an arrangement may be needed 
temporarily as an aid in the complete amal 
gamation which should be the objective 


Humanize Industry 


Women as well as men are able to cor 
tribute, and owe to the situation the pe 
culiar ability which is theirs. I trust the 
women voters of this country to hel» 
develop t>e highest standards of healt 
and to maintain and enforce them; to help 
require a proper compulsory 
tion; to see that we have proper limitation 
in the hours for women in employment 
where standing is required, and that there 
be an eight-hour day; to see that there be 
a proper prohibition of child labor; and to 
see that there be adopted as speedily as 
possible every practical principle which can 
further humanize industry. 

I trust the women voters of the nation, 
too, to appreciate the value of the budget 
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system, which is nothing more than the 


Government applying the same system of 
economy that the average housekeeper 
uses in her kitchen, I trust the wome 


voters, too, to help stem the tide of social 
ism in the nation. I know that women in 
their first national expression of the power 
of franchise will show their innate and con 
tinuing reverence for that on which rest 
the safety of the holiest things in life —law 
and order and progressive stable govern 
ment, As it is only in security and in peace 
that women can have their best life, most 
certainly they will rally to those principle 
which guarantee the integrity of our na 
tional institutions. [believe that ultimately 
we shall tind in the great woman vote of 
the nation that same safe, sane and balan 
ing anchorage for the country which woman 
furnishes in the home for the family 

No exigency, however serious, will pre 
sent to this nation an insurmountable crisis 
Every problem is solvable. Readjustment 
demands the best there is in us as a nation, 
mentally and spiritually, We shall adhere 
to the true, clean things and never abandon 
our ‘high ideals. Dead branches fall from 
the live oak during the hurricane, but the 
fiber of the tree tightens, and the roots drive 
into the soil, This nation is a success; it is 
still the hope of the world; it must be made 
a yet greater blessing to the sons of men 


Equality of Opportunity 


Let all well-wishers of good government, 
regardless of party affiliations —let all those 
who love their country and its institu 
tions listen for a moment, listen with eyes 
aloft, listen to the voice of experience and 
the call of inspiration from the spirit of 
America which was Washington and Lincoln 
and Roosevelt —listen and hear from them 
the call: Carry on, Americans! Carry 
on! Carry on! Carry on, now, against 
the foes of our own household as you fought 
at Valley Forge, at the Argonne and at 
hfteau-Thierry. Carry on! Carry on! 
Find disloyalty if there be disloyalty, and 

itch it; find dishonesty if there be dis 
honesty, and crush it; find the right, and 

leave unto it. Keep your eyes raised 
Americans, but keep your feet on solid 
grou 

Find the reason for discontent, and 

eet it squarely; correct the cause where 








m 

there is a cause, and mercilessly destroy 
the excuse where it is an excuse only 
Find exact justice and demand it —demand 
it for all men and require it from all men 
Remember the stuff you are made of 
Americans. Remember the heritage which 





Is yours, Remember—and be encouraged 
rhe manhood and womanhood of America 
are sound The stress of late days ha 


strained all overmuch. 


Be patient with one another, but as you 
value your country’s future wait not a mo 


ment to realize the emergency, nor longer 
delay your action. Each one is equally re 
sponsible. Stop and look within. Loot 
each one, to your own industry and thrift 


Look to your own conscience and moral re 
sponsibility, and in the whirl of the storm 
about you seize upon common sense and 
good conscience. Holding fast, then, lift 
yourselves from the maelstrom of unrest 
and regain for yourselves your own sound 
judgment —and then reac h for others as 


they are hurled by 

Yes, forget not the others who are about 
you. It is as dangerous now as it was just 
outside the walls of Eden to ask in surprise 

Am I my brother's keeper?”’ Remember 
ve all go up or we all go down together 
The great power which is the spirit of 
America must not tolerate any attempt to 
array group against group, section against 
section or sect against sect. Guard against 
this as you would against a pestilence; the 
nation has no greater enemy than one who 
would thus divide the country against 





While you are in turmoil our late ene 
mies are marshaling with dispatch all of 
their industrial resources, so let not our 
great accomplishments in war be marred 
_by our inability to order our own affairs 
Mere agitation and mere motion are not 
progre The vicious circle is not the 
hortest distance between honest effort and 
highest reward temember that one man 
is better than another only when he does 
better. Give all well-behaved men and 


women their equality of opportunity, and 
require from them their full measure of 
accountability. Live and let live is not 
enough —we must live and help live —and, 
as you live and help live, find always exact 
justice and enforce it 
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This photograph of 1200 Delco Light Sales 
and Service men was taken during the 
/ 1 thick plat ne-lived battery Annual Convention at Dayton, March 
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‘There is a Delco-Light Man 


Near You 


This photograph of the leaders of the 
Delco-Light Sales and Service Organ- 
ization was taken during the recent 
Annual Convention at Dayton. 


From every part of the United States 
and Canada these men came. Their one 
purpose being to gain a larger knowl 
edge of the product they are selling 
and to study the needs of the customers 
they are serving. 


Every Delco-Light Sales or Service 
man is a trained man. And no matter 
where you live—East, West, North or 
South—you will find one near at hand. 


This means much more to you than 
mere convenience in the purchase of a 
Delco-Light plant. 

These trained men know electricity as 


applied to farm use. 


They have studied it in its relation to 


the peculiar requirements of the com 
munities in which they live and work. 


They can advise you as to the size of 
plant you should have 


They can see that your house *and 
barn are properly wired 


They can supervise the installation of 
the plant so that it will give you the 
most efficient and economical service. 


They can give you intelligent advice 
as to the purchase, installation and use 
of water system, washing machine, 
churn, separator, milking machines 
and other appliances that you can 
operate with electricity furnished by 
Delco-Light. 


And—after the plant is installed they 
are always near by to advise with you 
and see that you get fullest possible 
satisfaction out of its operation. 


Over 100,000 Satisfied Users 











DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Are you scraping 
along without Williams ? 


I suppose you cam scrape along without knowing my 
friend Williams, and his rich, creamy lather. But why 
should your He is generous—he just bubbles over with 
it. Throw cold water on him as much as you like, you 
can’t keep him down. He is white clean through—and 
uses himself up working for others. He believes in the 
rights of shavers—he never goes dry. He makes you smile 
from ear to ear and never leaves any smarting feelings 
behind. His favorite complexions? He hasn’t any. And 
although over 75 years old, he is as popular with young 
men as with their seniors. 








Send 8 cents for trial 
Re-Load stick 


The Re-Load has a firm threaded 
metal collar. Yousimply screw this 


Re-Loads 
Williams 
Holder Top 
ina Stick 


into the holder-cap (no threads tn 
the soap). Send 8c in stamps for 
sample, fud/ size permanent holder 
te Ps with reduc ed size soap. W hen 
the sample is used up, you need 
buy only the new Re-Load, saving 
the cost of a new holder top. 
THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A Glastonbury, Conr. 
s’ Shaving Soap also cor - 


and powder, 





Williams shiz 
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We have, however, already recorded all 
the strictly historic words there spoken. 
They were somewhat enigmatic in that 
they seemed to give no clew as to any proj- 
ect in His Majesty of Constantia-Felix’s 
mind as regards the matrimonial chances of 
his offspring. 

“T’ll bring her on to Geneva,” said Mrs. 
Hastings. ‘‘And probably neither she nor I 
will be marrying anyone for the next day or 
two. At any rate, I think I owe this to 
Lydia, that she should be married first.” 

Both Georges and Otto considered this 
statement, but to them it seemed to lead 
nowhere. 

Otto again threw open the door and the 
men went out. The motor whirred away in 
the darkness and the women knew that 
Georges was on the road. Was it,the road to 
Lichtenmont? 

vir 

LL through the night the motor whirred 

toward the Lac des Alpes. A crescent 
new moon scudded through scattering 
clouds. Georges IV eyed it warily. Did it, 
he asked himself, mean hope? Somehow 
now that the thing he had longed for 
ever since that night at Lichtenmont had 
happened— but a new moon is in any case 
a pretty thing. Clouds too. 

They stopped toward mid- 
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phrased it—by democracy. It was the de- 
cision of the Council of Montrésor—hast- 
ily called together the night before—a little 
earlier than when His Majesty of Constantia- 
Felix had been drinking pear brandy at the 
Auberge des Grisons, to request George IV 
to receive the delegation from Lichtenmont 
at the Island of Montrésor itself, instead 
of his own modest chateau of Branchazay, 
and in the company of his fellow sovereigns, 
who, it was hoped, would—glittering with 
gems and orders and gold lace—-thus lend 
to the first restoration all the éclat of a first- 
rate historicevent. It was hoped obviously 
that the repercussion—a charming Euro- 
pean word, too little used by usin America 
of such a party would enormously aid their 
own publicity and propaganda at home. 
Indeed, it urgently and rather pathetically 
put to the Constantian Georges that since 
they had all fallen together he should do all 
in his power to enable them to rise together. 
It was the opinion of Count Churak, whose 
importance now almost surpassed that of 
any unseated monarch, that this procedure 
would be quite contrary to tradition. 

“I point out to you, Churak, that tradi- 
tion landed us where we are. No, I'll do 
what they want. I've certain things to say 


needed a Swiss place in rather a hurry and 
there was nothing on the lake but the gar- 
dener’s cottage on Prince Cezar of Illyria’s 
place. Now, unfortunately, Hazelinda of 
Cromatzi, the grand duke’s somewhat plain 
sister, had been slightly married to Cezar 
before he became so interested in the 
Parisian stage and she returned—to the 
great distress of everyone except her hus- 
band—to live with her brother in the family 
palace at Prymzichoval. So this hut, the 
real-estate agent judged, was, on account of 
these family complications, out of the ques 
tion; and he welcomed the news from 
Constantia-Felix which seemed to point to 
a fresh tenant and a fresh commission 


The new Triest-Constantinople expres 
de luxe—though there is precious little bane 
about it—arrived at Lausanne at seven- 
thirty and the Constantian committee was 
almost at once transferred to a launch be- 
longing to Stefan of Illyria—the one with 
the cook wife—who thus courteously indi- 
cated how happy Constantia could be with 
Illyria if she could but induce the latter 
country to call him back. 

The twilight still lingered over the Lac 
des Alpes and a moon still young hung in 





gayety might have with the solemnity of 


the moment. The grand salon of the em- 
press was lit by hundreds of candles, an 
extravagance that had not been indulged 
in there since Her Majesty's ball to King 
Exon early in that fateful summer of 1914. 
Again kings glittered as of old, and when 
the doors were flung open and the delega- 
tion of humble Constantian subjects ad- 
vanced toward their monarch, who detached 
himself from the waiting group, brightest 
of bright stars, for an instant it seemed that 
in its flight time had indeed turned back. 
There was something in the air, some 
faint fragrance of the loyalties of an earlier 
time. One old gentleman broke down and 
sobbed as he fell on his knees to kiss the 
hand of his royal master Even the stout, 
stubborn young man with a red beard, who 
represented the new Democratic Law and 
Order Party in Constantia, bent his head as 
if even for him there was some transitory 
romantic magic in thesummer night, though 
the acceptance of royalty by him and his 
party was only a temporary compromise 
made necessary by the breakdown of com- 
munistic government at Lichtenmont. 
The candles flickered gayly in the soft 
warm breeze that occasionally stole into the 
empress’ grand salon from off 
the lake. And Georges LV of 





night at the little Auberge 
des Grisons, where it was a 
real pleasure to rout out the 
innkeeper and make him give 
them jugs filled with boiling 
water to pack about poor old 
Churak inthe car. TheGreat 
Pass was clear of snow, it 
was true, but the night air 
was very bitter. It was al- 
most as great a pleasure to 
drink a generous cup of 
kind of pear brandy native 
to that canton and not to 
be neglected by thoughtful 
drinkers. But soon the 
motor was again eating up 
the long empty road. They 
crossed the pass and slid 
down the valley that leads 
finally to the lake. 

Count Churak, so cozily 
jugged —if one may correctly 
employ that phrase—did not 
speak. And Georges of 
Constantia-Felix, peering at 
the road and at the night 
without seeming tosee them 
fell deeper and deeper into 
his own thoughts. It is quite 
possible that he had never 
thought so much before. But 
even stories must not intrude 
too far upon a hero’s pri- 
vacy. Sometimes the moun- 
tains reminded him of the 
Garpentian range in the east- 
ern provinces that were no 
longer his. Sometimes a 
pine against the sky made 
him think of Christmases at 
Lichtenmont when hisgrand- 
father, old Charles X, was 
still alive. Then jumped the 
years to that last night of 
good-by and to this new 
night of welcome, when 
Constantia-Felix was—so it 
seemed—to take him back. 
W hat would she take back 
unhappy, racked, yet lovely 
land? What manner of king 
could Georges IV ever hope 
to be? There are moments 
when the thoughts of kings 











are long, long thoughts. We 
will instead merely follow 
the longish road that leads 
down from the Great Pass to 
the sapphire lake. The cold moderated as 
the motor descended to pleasant lower 
levels, to vineyards, to sunrise and to coffee 
and rolls at the little capital, on the terrace 
of a café by the lakeside, where a sleepy 
waiter lazily and unwillingly wiped off a 
tin table, little realizing that it was for the 
petit déjeuner of a king. 

By ten they were at the Chateau de 
Branchazay, which instead of sitting peace- 
fully as usual in the sun was already hum- 
ming with the emissaries of all the dethroned 
gentlemen of the lake district. Events in 
Constantia were, it was hoped, a torch lit 
which would start fires of royalism in all 
the countries now oppressed—so these exiles 





“But Aren't You in Love With the Yuung Man?"’ 
“‘No,"* Mist Smith Managed to Say. 


to the Constantian delegation which it 
might do them all good to hear. Fix the 
show for nine o’clock to-night, and for the 
love of heaven let me have some cham- 
pagne for dinner!” 

There were quaint minor events which, 
much more than the action of the Council of 
Montrésor, made the possible return to 
Lichtenmont seem real. The local butcher at 
Larentonville sent up his bill to date, though 
it was only the twentieth of the month. 
And the real-estate agent telephoned from 
Geneva asking when Branchazay was likely 
to be free. There had been the evening 
before, it appeared, a little revolutionary 
trouble in Styrditzia and the grand duke 


‘No, Certainty Nott’’ 





“*‘Not a Bit’’ 


the western sky. The air was soft and the 
little island of Montrésor with its fairylike 
palace of white marble seemed fantastically 
almost to float upon the lake’s placid waters. 
From various points along the green shores 
little launches—royal puff-puffs— darted 
forth, converging upon the isle of counsel, 
small ill-smelling petrol craft, but heavily 
freighted with hopes, worthy and unworthy. 
The concert of Europe tuned up, though 
the hero of the evening, Georges LV, looked 
oddly pale and nervous, not elated and 
triumphant as might a king homeward 
bound, 

Yet the paleness and the look in his face 
conserted better perhaps than his habitual 


“Isn't He in Love With You?"’ 


Constantia spoke. 

‘There are some small 
things,” he began, “I want 
to say, from the old régime 
tothe new. For since | left 
so hurriedly my capital 
your capital, I should say 
of Lichtenmont I have had 
many long days to meditate 
in—dull days, sad days, most 
of them, but saniieas for 
thought. If I go back, as 
you seem to ask of me, | 
shall go back to the new 
régime, not the old. Ido not 
approve of the old régime 
It produced bad kings. We 
were all” —and he turned 
with an almost intolerable 
suave politeness to his fel- 
low monarchs —“‘I make the 
statement deliberately —we 
were all bad kings.” 

A faint murmur of vary- 
ing significance and quality 
ran over the room. 

“Shall we make good 
kings?” he asked, and hi 
voice cut into the growing 
babble and there was silence 
again 

‘Il do not venture to an 
swer for you, my brother 
You may do that if delega 
tions like this should ever 
come to you.” 

Was there a touch of pride 
here that he should be the 
first asked home? Yet 
Georges was in this moment 
of his humility more plea 
ingly, more romantically 
royal than ever befor 

‘For myself,” he went on, 
“T cannot say that I am very 
sure to make the king I 
ought. If my daughter, if 
someone else not even of my 
family, is likely to make a 
better sovereign I would beg 
Constantia-Felix so to 
No one with a sense 
of humor,” he said, and his 
eye ranged mockingly over 
the concert, ‘“‘can still think 


choose. 





——--—---- kings divine--we least of 


‘all who know them best. 
But’’—and again he grew 
serious—‘‘perhaps kingship 

the right to lead a people to hap 
piness. That I have come to see during 
the hours when I was bored. And it is per 
haps too great a strain upon my credulity 
to believe that I can carry kingship as it 
should be carried upon my unworthy 
shoulders.”’ 

Again the murmur ran through the em 
press’ grand salon, and a little puff of wind 
suddenly intruding upon these sacred and 
royal presences blew out some of the can- 
dles. In a gloomier light and an even lower 
voice Georges of Constantia went on: 

IT will be even more honest. It is an odd 
sensation for a king—-I wonder if any of 


is divine 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Fuel of the Future 


Modern civilization is power-driven. Until 
today the power that has kept it steadily 
moving forward has, for the most part, been 
wrested by slow and costly means from 
reluctant coal. 


Now it is the turn of water — the one other 
comparable power resource — to lend its inex- 
haustible might to America’s upbuilding. Out 
of streams that today take their profligate way 
to the sea, electricity is about to expand and, 
to a great degree, reconstruct the nation’s in- 
dustrial and social life. 

In utilizing, by hydro-electric development, 
millions of horsepower of energy now wasted, 
industry finds its one hope of relief from the 
paralyzing effect of coal scarcity; a means of 
releasing countless brains and hands, and a way 
to simplity the transportation problem. 


Already industry’s demand for power has 
reached the point where it takes more than a 
million men to dig and distribute the coal 
supply. Nearly a third of the nation’s railrcad 
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of the greatest hydro-electnic achievement 


equipment is devoted to its transportation. Yet 
all the horsepower, approximately 50,000,000, 
produced from coal, does not equal the amount 
of potential power flowing away in the water- 
courses of the country. 


High in the mountains of the Far West, 
water-power plants now vitalize with electric 
current cities hundreds of miles away, while 
others hurl 3000 ton trains across the steep 
grades of the Great Divide. The cheap abun- 
dant power of Niagara’s plants has kept this 
country at the forefront in electro-chemistry. 
The yoking of southern streams has brought 
about a revolution in cotton-spinning. And 
these, as well as many other important develop- 
ments, have been accomplished by using only 
one-tenth of the country’s water-power. 


Power in plenty is vital to the progress of 
an industrial nation. Already this country 
has felt the pinch of shortage. For its fuel of 
the future it must look more and more to the 
latent might of its waters. 
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Westinghouse has won world-wide recognition for its accomplishments im this f 
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Did you ever see 
a finer-looking shoe? 
AST MAKING is an art. Last makers 


4 are really born, just as sculptors are born. 
They model the human foot in wood. 


The hea 
the Ralston Health Shoemakers ts a skilled 
last maker. That is the reason Ralston Shoes 

re famous for their perfect fit. It 1s also the 

reason why the graceful lines of the Ralston 
styles are distinctive. It is one of the reasons 
why Ralstons are always comfortable and 
wondertully serviceable. The “Bon Ton” 
model, shown here, is a noteworthy example. 
Did you ever see a finer-looking shoe? 


Ralston dealers are honest-value givers. 


There is a Ralston dealer in every neighbor- 


hood. His name on request. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 
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| turbed at this thought. 


Continued from Page 163) 
you has ever tried it? I am thinking of my- 
self. You cannot learn to think about the 
rights of subjects without thinking about 
your own rights. Are we not in this new 


| world subjects—subjects of the people? A 


pretty idea, hein? Perhaps being a king is 
not my métier. Perhaps I want to be 
happy too. 

“*T will tell you what I want, friends from 
Constantia, and then it will be for you to 
say whether or not you still want to call 
me back. 

“I am going to-morrow to Geneva to ask 
a lady to be my wife. She is not eligible by 


| the old rules to be a queen. She is only a 


citizen of the great democracy of the West 

of America. She is, to my taste, more like 
what a queen should be than are most 
queens. But the chief thing is—and I 


| apologize for bringing forward such a vul- 


gar reason—I am much attached to her and 
have been for years. I should dislike to 
seem grandiloquent, but I think I want my 
happiness, even at the cost of my throne.” 

Disguise it as he might with light phrases, 
it was an abdication. Describe it as inade- 
quately as we may, it was yet a historic 
moment, a milestone on the European road 
toward the future. 

There was a silence first; then a faint 
buzzing such as might grow into a storm. 
By the doorway, below the startled angry 
kings, the Constantian delegation put their 
heads together, and there was almost a half 
minute’s confused discussion. Then the 
young man with a red beard pushed his way 
angrily through his companions and strode 
toward Georges, who once had been his 


| king, but was now just a man like another 


and at his mercy. His Majesty—let us for 
a moment still call him that—turned, pale 


| but still smiling, to meet Redbeard. 


**Well?” he asked quite simply. 
x 


HE young man with the red beard spoke 

with all the firmness which his counte- 
nance indicated. ‘‘I don’t know what the 
others think, Your Majesty, I consider it 
very chic. Your decision puts Constantia- 
Felix in the front rank of modern demo- 
cratic states. I am glad you have chosen a 
woman of the people. I would welcome her 


| if she were a red Indian or a simple cowgirl 


of the Far West.” 

Georges meditated a moment in surprise. 
He thought of his inamorata’s costumes 
from the Rue de la Paix. 

“She is scare ely as you so optimistic ally 
describe her,” he admitte i The lady is 
more—shall I say ?—an international.’ 

“International is good,” said the young 
man with the red beard. “‘ That will please 
the radicals.” 

“I fear,”’ said Georges, “and I beg you to 
believe that it is a matter which does not 
interest me and has not been investigated 
by me, but I fear she is something of a 
capitalist.” 

Human nature is of course not what it 
should be. His Majesty’s phrase seemed to 
galvanize the whole assemblage to new 
vitality. At the sound of it the Constan- 
tian delegation came forward nearer their 
king; now suddenly they were warmed, so 
it seemed, by a more intimate personal 
feeling for him. 

As for the ex-sovereigns of Europe, they 
moved as one man, as if some spell drew 
them magically, as if already the melodi- 
ous clink of American dollars was making 
lovely music in their ears. A servant was 
closing some of the windows and relight- 
ing the candles; already the world seemed 
more ¢ *heerful. 

‘This is important, Your Majesty,” 


began the ancient count, who represented 
| the extreme right, the reactionary royalist 
| party of Constantia-Felix. 
| tian Treasury 


“The Constan- 
“Pardon me,” interrupted Georges, “I 
am giving thought to the matter for the 


| first time, but I already see that if the lady 


marries she will be marrying me, not the 


Constantian Treasury.’ 


“Obviously,” said another of the delega- 
tion—the head of the Black Sea Bank at 
Lichtenmont-—‘“‘but the Constantian Treas- 
ury might be relieved of your personal 
allowance — 

“I am not at all sure that the lady will 
take me,” suggested Georges. 

At first the Constantians seemed per- 
Perhaps they saw 
in the background Miguel of Elzenia, only 


| twenty-five, twist confidently a minute 
| black mustache. Perhaps they heard Hein- 
| rich Albert mutter darkly, “‘ Most likely she 


won't 
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For an instant the fair bedollared Amer- 
ican may have seemed to elude them. Then 
the sight of Georges, erect, slight, hand- 
some, with the gay, gallant air which had 
always so far attracted ladies, gave them 
courage. Forty though he might be, they 
felt ready to pit him against all royal comers 
for this unknown American lady’s hand. 

With a murmur of deprecation and wavings 
he the hands they expressed their confidence 
in him. 

“How rich is she?”’ asked one of the 
princes of Illyria, all children of Nature. 

The assemblage was hushed. Yet Georges 
IV only answered in a very bored voice, ‘‘I 
have so little idea. She keeps the wolf from 
the door.” 

“Tt will not be difficult to know,” said the 
ex-King of Romalia sharply, “if you care to 
go so far as to give us her name. We have 
always in Romalia kept excellent track of 
all the marriageable American fortunes. 
We have always encouraged our younger 
nobility to go out there after wives. When 
they left for New York they had very care- 
fully revised lists, and our minister at 
Washington was always instructed to aid 
them. 

“The results were excellent. Almost 
eighty-seven per cent of those who went 
out brought back excellent financial results.” 

“This is most painful ——” began 
Georges. 

“But important,”’ interrupted the young 
man with the red beard. “Would Your 
Majesty favor us with her name?” 

“Under the circumstances,” hesitated 
our king, “‘I almost dislike giving it. But 
no,”’ he went on with a sudden energy and a 
quick standing erect proudly, “‘I am glad to 
give it. The lady is Florence Hastings, née 
Denison, widow of the late Alfred Hastings 
of New York.” 

The Constantian delegation, it was evi- 
dent, did not know Mrs. Hastings. But her 
name was like a bomb thrown among the 
monarchs. It blew up first the King of 
Hellenos—old Gregorius, as his son some- 
what disrespectfully termed him. Fairly 
sputtering with excitement he pushed his 
way toward Georges. 

““What makes you think she will take 
you—you old Georges?” he called out in 
an anery raucous voice. 

Georges smiled, shrugged his shoulders 
and bowed from the waist. What else could 
a gentleman do? 

7 understand my son Otto has a pretty 
good chance,”’ went on the older man. 
Georges stared in amazement at him. 

“You don’t suppose for a moment that I 
allow my son to go rampaging round Europe 
without someone to keep an eye on him? I 
had a complete report on the affair of 
Delices-les-Bains. My son is a good bet for 
place in this race, let me tell you, if he is 
only an heir apparent. He's a younger 
man than you, my boy.” 

“He is, as I have every reason to know,” 
confessed His Majesty of Constantia. “‘ You 
will note that I admitted I was not sure 
Mrs. Hastings would accept me. Prince 
Otto of Hellenos has the honor to be the 
chief reason why I was not sure.’ 

“T am glad you admit that,"’ said old 
Gregorius, still sputtering. And then he 
turned to his fellow monarchs and con- 
tinued in a shrill angry, old voice. ‘“‘My 
friends,” he cried, “‘the Council of Mon- 
trésor is asked to break the sacred obliga- 
tion we all entered into to uphold the 
tradition in our marriages. And we are 
asked to break it in order that Constantia- 
Felix, instead of Hellenos, may carry away 
one of the biggest American fortunes!” 

“Have you the figures?” asked the King 
of Romalia. 

*‘Naturally I have,”’ said old Gregorius, 
fumbling in the breast pocket of his coat. 
“Tam not afool. Here we are. These are 
what was laid before my privy council at a 
vermuth meeting at the Café du Nord yes- 
terday. The Hastings money is extremely 
wellinvested, though there is perhaps ashade 
too large a proportion in Lehigh Valley and 
Public Utilities. I should say it is one of 
the best American fortunes.” 

“Tut, tut!” said the old Archduke of 
Wallankia. ‘“‘Give us the sum total.” 

Old Gregorius tantalizingly delayed to 
adjust a pair of spectacles. In this pause 
readers are invited to note the lack of vul- 
garity in this narrative which has so far 
dictated that nothing should have been said 
about our American heroine’s money. The 
moment, however, cannot longer be post- 
poned. The moment, furthermore, was one 
which perhaps changed the course of his- 
tory in all Southeastern Europe. 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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“Ditto Solves the °Uacation 
Help-Shortage Problem 


Valuable the year ’round as an office appliance which saves time, 
labor and mistakes; Ditto, the machine that duplicates from four 
toa hundred copies faster and more economically than any other 
method, has another definite value when vacations hamper the 
office routine. 

Several typists are needed to copy orders, invoices and other impor- 
tant documents. They go on vacations. The work has to go on, 
whether you can get temporary help or not. If you cannot get 
Substitute typists; what happens? Every executive knows! 

Ditto can save the day. It turns out all the copying needed, faster, 
even, than the typists can do it, and with absolute accuracy. Every 
“original” order or invoice is written but once for Ditto, and is 
reproduced exactly; rapidly. 

Long before the- Vacation season is over you will find Ditto in 
daily use, not only for copying ordersand invoices but acknowledg- 
ments, requisitions, shipping tags, record cards, time slips — every- 
thing’ about the office which is needed in quantity, excepting 
form letters. 

Thousands of executives in large and small organizations have 
sent for The Ditto Book or The Ditto Man. With vacation help 
problems looming up, there is all the more incentive for you to 
act today. Find out about Ditto and The Ditto Idea = the quick- 
est way to duplicate. 


Duplicator Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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N the preface to Endymion Keats says, “There is 
no fiercer hell than the failure in a great object.” 
Every truly creative workman has this feeling 
whether he be poet or weaver, sculptor or blacksmith. 

Not only does the creative instinct own the man, 
but the product becomes, as it takes shape, greater 
than either. More courage is required to finish a 
marble beautifully begun than to begin a dozen 
others. 

To the New England craftsmen who build Stevens- 
Duryea Motor Cars a variation of an infinitesimal part 
of an inch in the grinding of a cylinder, in the fitting 
of a bearing or the cutting of a gear is equivalent 
to a slip of the sculptor’s chisel and the ruin of a 
masterpiece. 

No disgrace would be deeper for them than the 
owner's discovery of a flaw in workmanship. 

There is no logical accounting for this sensitive- 
ness. It cannot be bought. It is either there or it 
is not there. 

Perhaps all one needs to know is that it is a fun- 
damental characteristic of these New Englanders, a 
birthright inherited through many generations of 
creative workmen. 
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(Continued from Page 166 

“The amount is forty-eight millior 
about four hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
and dollar and a few hundreds — that 
our advices are not quite accurate about. 
Of this in fluid assets there are is 

“Ach, Himmel!” groaned Karl of Sax- 
reich. “The injustice this war has inflicted 


on Ger ! 


ny ro think it will be years be 
fore a German can again marry an American 
dollar princess!” 

“Oh, heavens above,” cried one of the 
princes of Illyria, “she is worth two hur 
dred and eighty million konitskis in Ilvriar 
money, or three billion eight hundred million 
konitskis at the present rate of exchange!” 

“| wonder how she would feel about my 

Of course it is really 
no bar to my taking a princess,’’ mused 
Stefan, “but 1 am told these Americans are 
very prudish about extra wives.” 

“You say that, trying to bar me,” re- 
torted the Sultan of Zambifor. “lam nota 
Christiar In my country the position of 
twenty-third wife ; considered very chic.” 

“T have the honor to demand of the most 
al Council of Montrésor’’— it 
was old Ludovicz of Romalia speaking 

on for my son, Claude-Ergone 
1 of this lady in marriage.’ 
rhis roused the Constantians. The young 


man with the red beard bellowed angrily 


morganatic marriage? 


noble and ro 


“the pern 


to seek the har 


‘This is a matter in which the people must 
be consulted. Weget thismoney. Ourman 
iw her first.” 
“Very good!" yelled old Gregorius in 
Ik 
eply 
The b er between sovereign and 


people were certainly broken down at last. 
of the Empress had now 
a village market place whena 
group of excited peasants bargain over a 
‘You say your man saw her first ’’— and 
the ex-King of Hellenos shook his fist al 


most in the beard of the young man. ah :, 
he saw her first he continued in fury, “ but 
who proposed to her first? Was it not my 


IV,y le with rage cut into 
Speaking in a low cutt ng 


Here George 
the discussion, 
voice. 

Gregorius,”” he said, “‘you are intoler- 
ably ill-bred. And _ besides,” he 
‘what do you know of whether your preciou 
Otto has or has not proposed?” 

‘Il know enough,” wasthe reply. “I had 
two special agents with field glasses behind 


a he dye 


added, 


“Did you lt tall a li tening-in device in 
the lady's sitting room?” 
No, but I wish I had! 


* said Gregorius. 


] * began the 


“Gentlemen, gentlemer 
old Are hduke of Wal inkKkla 
“There are no yer tlemen he re,”” } outed 
Redbeard —‘“‘ only kings and proletarians! 
he archduke gazed at the young man in 
silence for a moment, then he went or 
‘You are treating this as if it were a 
personal matter, Georges.”’ 7 
“It is intensely personal to me,”’ pro- 
tested George 
The old archduke smiled paternally. 
‘Be astatesman!” he said 
that this is an international question. Re- 
member that it involves the relations of 
to America. Whichever coun- 
try first accepts an American queen will 
probably be very well thought of by the 
American people. Whichever of us first 
has an American wife will probably get 
back on his throne first. As the concert of 
council cannot permit one of its 


** Remember 


our countrie 


Kurope th 
number to get ahead of the others like this. 
No, no!” 

“Do you mean,” asked Georges, “that 
she must marry all or none of us? I must 
warn you that on these terms she’s quit> 
likely to marry none. Great heavens!"’ he 
went on at 
ably five million unmarried women in 
America!” 

But have thev all three 
hundred million konitskis at the present 
asked one of the 


uppose that there are prob- 


billion eight 


rate of exchange?” 
princes of I}ly ria 
King Gregorius again consulted his paper. 
‘There were, in the spring of 1914,” he 
aid, ‘‘only fifteen thousand six hundred 


United 


and eighty-nine heiresses in the 


States who brought with them over four 
hundred thousand dollars.”’ 

‘Il am old’ it was the ancient arch- 
duke placidly pursuing his train of thought, 


“that is, I 
am seventy. I have not been married for 
years. And yet in the interests of my Wal- 
lankian people I stand ready to marry 
this—this—what did you say her name was, 


9. 


Georges? 


unperturbed by interruption 


THE SATURDAY 


There was an instant turmoil in which it 
became evident that there were several 
more candidates proposing their names 
Then suddenly someone thumped on the 
table with a gavel and a voice was heard. 
above the din, that of M. Théophile Braun, 
the representative appointed by the govern 
ment at Bern to be present at the meeting 
of the Council of Montrésor so that these 
gatherings should not involve the Swis 
Republic in any European difficulties 

“Your Majesties,” yelled Monsieur Théo 
phile, “I must protest against Switzerland 
being excluded from this opportunity. You 
must not trample on the rights of neutral 
We have fine, upstanding young SWIss, any 
one of whom would make an admirable 
husband for a rich Americaness. I demand 
that this lady be permitted to consider one 
of them!” 


“Holland will protest, too,” began 
someone, 
‘And what will America say?” asked 


very pertinently the King of Romalia 

“We can always cable to Wilson,” sug 
ue ted someone else 

The turmoil rose higher. It was evident 
that the concert of Europe produced the 
most modern of mu ic, with many discords 
It was obvious that it would soon be nece 
ary tose parate the econd prince of Ilvria 
and the young man with the red beard, who 
seemed inclined to settle matter by the 
imple method of la bore anglaise At last 
somehow Georges of Constantia rose above 
the storm. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, “there is but one 


person who can ettle this! The lady 


“Whe re is he?” 
Romalia. 

“At the Beaurivage in Geneva. 

“Let her be sent for at once.”’ 

“To-night! To-night!” 

The turmoil rose again 
ulted his watel 

“Why not?” he asked “It is nine 
thirty. She will have finished dinner.” 

Meanwhile,”’ said Heinrich Albert, ‘] 

feel a need of food. I have had nothing for 
There are, | am told, the usual 
andwiches in the dining salon. And’’—he 
paused at the climax—ts it not almost the 
climax of our tale “T have to-day had 
sent here a barrel of echt Miinchener just 
from over the border.”’ 


asked His Majesty of 


I\ con- 


Ceorge 


two hours. 


a 


fig T a half hour later two ladic at 
alone, concluding a conversation, at 
the prow of the little launch of the Prince of 
lilyria, which sped through the warm soft 
night toward the lovely fabled Island of 
Montrésor. Farther aft the heir of Hel 
lenos—if he could get Hellenos back 
smoked a cheap American cigarette. For 
a day neither of the ladies had had much 
to say to him. 

He had indeed been almost tempted to 
bare his heart to Mis sidgerton, who 
though bedewed with tears, still exists in 


our story Now he meditated in a chas 
tened spirit on life and its uncertaintic 
“Lydia,” said the elder lady, “I hope 


you understand now.” 

‘Il understand,” wa 
truly forgive you.” 

“IT wish things were as if we'd never gone 
to Delices-les-Bains.”’ 

The girl made no comment at first. She 
seemed to watch the twinkling tiny Swi 
towns on the dark shore of the Lac des Alpe 

“No,” she said, “‘I don’t think so. Mi 
Lydia Smith was rather silly, as young 
girls are. The Princess Lydia, if I must be 
that again, is grown up. And I shall be 
happy somehow you'll see,”’ 

Yes, she looked older in the crescent 
moon's faint light 

The older womatr 
took the girl’s hand and said, perhap 
unexpectedly, ““You know, dear, you're 
lovely at last. Is it tears | wonder that 
make so wonderful a lotion?” 

And the little Princess Lydia replied 
quite frankly, “I'm glad, whatever hap 
pens, that I’m prettier and that my waist 
not quite so large.”’ 

They were nearing the little Isle de M 
trésor and the unknown future and the odd 
unexplained conference to which they had 
been hurriedly summoned. At the ster 
Prince Otto’s glowing cigarette had di 
appeared; he was coming toward then 
But before he came there was between the 
ladies a final interchange 

“I’ve told you everything, Lydia. And 
you understand that I love him.” 

“T understand,” said the little prince 
“I love him too.” 


the reply, ‘‘and | 


leaned forward and 
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DERSIN 


A Mouth Cleanser 


Children frequently rebel at the 


ordinary methods used in mouth 


cleansing. 


The use of Beeman’s Original Pep- 
sin Gum is attractive to the child 
while the little one is led to do etlec- 
tively two things that are important 
in keeping the mouth and tongue 
clean: (1) A stimulation of the flow 


of saliva; 


mechanical action alone. 











(2) The beneficial move- 
: ment of the tongue, which is the 


most efficient cleanser through its 
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When the shank of your 
shoe sags—look out! 


Feet 


fallen arches are. 


Few realize how serious weak o1 
have arches to give spring to the body and to provide 
shock absorbers for the system Walking on weakened 


arches is like riding in an auto with weakened springs. 


Arches out of normal position throw the body off balance, 
and put strain on parts of the body not intended to receive 
it This may lead to total 
disability 


condition, if not corrected, 


If the arches are restored to normal and held in place by 
Wizard Adjustable Lightfoot Arch Builders, complete 
recovery results 


Arch Builders overlapping 
inserts of any desired thickness 
the right place to support the 
dislocated normal Adjustments are 
simply made by shifting inserts or changing their thickness. 


Being all Wizard Arch Builders 
light, flexible worn being conscious 


all-leather are 
that 


in exactly 


Beneath these 
pockets, SO 
can be 


located 
inserted 


bones in position 


Light foot are 


without 


leather, 


and are one 


of them 


dealers 


who 


Arch Builder sold by 
they are sold there ts 

If there is 
Company, 1711 


Wizard Lightfoot leading 
vhere Usually 
1 study of fitting then 


Wizard Lightfoot 


are every 
made 
the 


Louis, 


has 
near you, write 
Street, St 


in expert 
no such dealer 
Locust 


where 


Appliance 


Mo., or 942 Marbridge Bldg., New York City Ask for “ Orthopraxy 
of the Foot’ 1 simple treatise on foot troubles. No charge. 
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At Genevano explanations had been given 
or asked. But now as the old Count Chu- 
rak, who was waiting at the dock, led Mrs 
Hastings ceremoniously up the white marble 

- steps that led to the terrace of the villa her 
conversational tone was not at all what he 
considered suitable for the future—— Well, 
for the future what? 

“Why am I summoned before the coun- 
cil?” she asked. “I can only think of— 
wasn't it Phryne before the Tribunal? I’ve 

seen the picture. And her costume—well, 
even now when one doesn’t exactly balk at 
décolletage, she went lengths that are out 
of the question. Though of course if I were 


to — 





The King of Romalia made the formal 
speech, And the scene was no lor ger the 
indecorous village market place it had been. 

“The present occasion, madam, has no 
historical parallel, but then history is no 
longer what it was. We are—or we were 
Europe. We hope to be Europe again. You, 
m idam, are America. Now that I see you, 
I may add America at its best. Europe 
wishes to ally itself with the West. You are 
already aware that two countries, Hellenos 
and Constantia-Felix, wish to marry you.” 

A faint smile flitted over her face, her 
color seemed to heighten a little. 

“Oh,” she murmured, ‘‘does Constantia 
wish to marry me? I hadn’t quite under- 
tood.” 

‘But we wish you to know before you 
come to any con lusion that there are other 


countries which honorably sue for your 


favor. I speak for my son, but in honor 
bound I speak for many others here. We 
isk the privilege of your acquaintance. We 


ask your consideratior 

Suddenly she looked confused, frightened, 
very young 

‘Your Majesty, this isn't a joke you are 
playing upon me?” 


“On my honor as a gentleman,” he 
answered. 
And acquiescence was voiced from a 


Her color surged back 
She sank in a low curtsy 


score of throats. 
into her cheek. 





It is,” she said, ‘‘even for America, al- 
most too great an honor. As to its being 
for me, it is unbelievable. The world is 


indeed changed.” 

“For the better, we hope,” said His 
Majesty of Romalia, “if you accept any 
of us - 

“I marry so rarely,”” murmured the lady. 
“In fact, it has only happened to me once, 
and then for love. This is all very con- 
fusing. The thought of marrying a total 
stranger is for the moment almost frighten- 
ing to me 

“Will you think it horribly discourteous 
of me if I incline at this moment to some- 
one I already know? May I, in fact, ask 
that the Council of Montrésor permit me to 
be alone for a few minutes with is 

She hesitated —out of pure mischievous- 
ness, no one could doubt it 

“With Prince Otto of Hellenos?”’ 
at last 

For an instant one might have thought 
that the late King of Constantia-Felix had 
not heard. He stood very erect and very 
pale. Perhaps it was in his family to im- 
prove with age; like his daughter, he had 
never looked better than now. Are unshed 
tears as well a magic lotion? He did not 
seem to see anything but the candles and 
dark Lae des Alpes beyond. Yet the lady, 
oddly enough, was staring at him rather 
than at the heir of Hellenos, who near by, 
flushed and handsomely boyish, was poised 
almost as the young Mercury about to fly. 


she said 


At last they were alone, and for at least ¢ 
quarter of a minute silent 

“Do you still want to marry me, Otto 

he asked slowly. 

“Did I not ask 
deeper red 

“That is, as you quite well know, not an 
accurate answer to my question. But I 
shall not press you. You saw me this after- 
noon after a hard day's motoring beginning 
at an intolerable hour. My appearance 
may well have led you tosuspect the worst.” 

“T suspect nothing of you that is not 
beautiful and kind and good,” he answered. 

“Oh, dear, dear young Otto!”’ she cried 
softly. “I hope-—I so hope you're right 
about me! L so hope that what I’m doing 
now is the best thing for you. You—you 
must not marry me!” 

“*Must I not?” he asked gravely, though 
his eyes were suspiciously, boyishly wet. 
“Why not?” 

“First, because I am so much older than 
you, 


—T 


you?” He flushed a 
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He protested, but she went o1 

‘1 don’t, of course, mean that I 
actually grow old. That’s absurd 
days. There are creams and lotions 
massage. And modern surgery will lift the 
skin of your face and take out the wrinkles 
and the puffiness. It can carve down your 
hips, they say too. And your neck, with 
wax injected under the skin a 

“Oh, don’t!” he protested afresh. “It 
sounds horrible!” 

“Tt is horrible,” she admitted. 

“You could never grow old.” 

“Well, perhaps I wouldn't. But I 
might—yes, at seventy-five or eighty | 
might begin to fade ever so slightly.” 

‘You don’t really think all that matters, 
do you?” 

She paused a moment before she an- 
swered him and then she said slowly: “No, 
I don’t think all that matters. Ah, you 
force me to give you my best reason! I’m 
really in love—in love with Georges of 
Constantia-Felix. I think I have been for 
fifteen years. But until now, when 
appears—he’s asking me to marry him, | 
haven’t allowed myself to think of it. Is 
that being puritanical? I’m afraid I am.” 

““T’'m glad you are.” 

“That's nice of you, Otto. That’s why 
besides being young and handsome and a 
prince you were a temptation to me Sut 
I love him, and it’s better I should For 
there’s another good reason for my doing 
what I You're really in love with 
Lydia.” 

“Oh, you make me out a thing with no 
mind of my own!” he cried. 

“No, I don’t. I make you out just young 
and natural. You and she love the new 
vorld. You love Don't you set 
how wonderful all this is in a prince and a 


, 


shall 
nowa- 
and 


so it 


am: 


freedom 


rincess 

“She does look prettier than ever before 
doesn't she?” he said, and then he grew 
Sny again. 

“That isn’t what I was talking about,” 
said Mrs. Hastings with a gay small laugh. 
“But yes, is 

“Ah, but I wouldn't dare now —— 

**Wouldn’t dare, because for a time you’d 
been led astray by a good woman. Oh, 
she'll forgive that! She loves you!” 

“Oh, does she?”’ His eyes shone. 

“Yes, she'll tell you so herself if you'll 
give chance. And, Otto, she’s a 
splendid girl.” 

He suddenly began to laugh. 

“Why, vou'll be my mother 

“Even that doesn’t discourage me,” 
cried. 


she does. 
” 


her a 


” 


she 


“Tf the Council will permit, I’ve made 
my choice,” she said. “I'll take Constantia- 
Felix.” 

And in the empress’ grand salon Georges 
IV kissed her before them all. Within ha 
an hour on the terrace Otto and the Princess 
Lydia, too, sealed a bargain in this way 

‘There is not much more to tell—just a 
pretty incident. 

The Constantian delegation opened a 
box they had brought along, and lo, there 
was in it a crown—diamonds and emer 
alds—and the great ruby of Azanoff. The 
young man with a red beard, already a 
hopeless victim to his future queen, dropped 
on his knees before her, offering it. She took 
it and lifted it to her head. *‘ Of course,’ she 
said in a low voice to Georges, ‘my hair's 
not dressed for a crown, and besides I've a 
really lovely tiara of my own. Still r 

The glitter of the candlelight was on her, 
and the spell of the moment caught every- 
one there. It was a vision no one was ever 
to forget. Then slowly she lifted the bauble 
from her shining iocks. She took a step 
forward, 

“Listen, Constantians,”’ she said, “and 

y to understand: My great-grandfather 
was a farmer--in Ohio. My grandfather 
made his money buying and selling cheese. 
I’m not a queen in the old sense. There is 
no crown of Constantia which belongs or 
can belong to me. It is yours. It is the 
people’s.”” 

She came nearer them, and the great 
Azanoff ruby shone upon them all. 

“Will you take it and keep it for me so 
long as you love me, so long as you think 
I am the queen that there should be in 
Constantia? Will you not take back the 
crown? From Ohio to Constantia-Felix, 
eh? I love your king. If you will let me, | 
mean to love you and Constantia too.” 

It is in such episodes as this that the 
history of the King and Queen of Con- 
stantia is being made in Southeastern 
Europe. 





try 


(THE END) 
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Durham - Duplex 
Blades 


OT HING like them for a cool, safe, 

satisfying shave. Made from the 
finest Swedish steel, oil-tempered, 
hollow-ground and sharpened to an 
exquisite cutting edge. Extra long and 
double-edged to give you the greatest 
shaving mileage. And guarded to give 
you absolute protection when shaving. 


More than eight million men appreciate 
the luxury and economy of these won- 
derful, detachable, two-edged blades. 
You owe it to yourself to join their 
ranks today. 


Standard Set with 3 Detachable Blades $1.00 


Consisting of the razor ifety guard and 3 two 
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The Timesco sign—a guide to dependable 
auto supply service — everywhere 


HI familiar 
along motor routes in every part 
of the world. 


limesco 


\N OPPORTUNITY 
DEALERS 


sign is with standard quality merchandise 
and a competent, dependable dealer 


who maintains the Timesco policy of 


for 


The Times gn Whether you find a Timesco Dealer in “satisfaction or money refunded.” 
. a the Dutch settlements of Java or along a The thirty-four completely stocked 
Pn road in Normandy or in a back corner of ‘[jmesco distributing branches operate 
eo Ohio, he is the same familiar bit of home. jn closest. co-ordination with ever\ 
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‘ store in your own home. town— the 
’ brand of oil you know is best for your We have prepared a complete catalog 
2 aes motot your tavorite spark plug and of motor accessories and supplies, motor 
the only kind of polish you have had any Ig Necessities, comforts and luxuries. 
/ oe luck with. In short it is a store you know 4 post card will bring it to you with- 
i and in which you can find your auto needs OU charge. 

fy nomatter what they are— ata fair price. Any item in our catalog can be fur 
; Ihe ‘Timesco sign marks standard- nished by any Timesco dealer—and the 


ed Pime Nquare \uto Supply service catalog yrice is his price fo you. 
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THE SENSIBLE YEAR 4 SES RPS 


Continued from Page 7 


money but rode perforce, at sti 

surtax, in a Pullman car. He scowled 

malignantly at a weedy young man in 

dinner clothes who squired a chattering girl 
” 


na fleecy theater wrap. Probably some 


I bill clerk, he thought, putting up a desper 
ate bluff. Probably most of these people 


and the friends they had come to meet were 


bluffing, for that matter. People who really 
had money didn’t feel it necessary to ad 
vertise the fact in such displays as this. 
They were apt to ride in day coaches and 
eat their meals from shoe boxes, wrapped 

newspapers. Very likely none of these 
butterflies had as much ready cash in the 
bank as John Webscott himself, in last 
ear’s suit and the overcoat which had been 
new four seasons ago. 

Webscott frowned at the plumpish lady 
of the earrings and speculated on the likeli- 
hood of her owing an overdue grocer’s bill. 
It was such people, he told himself, who 
rode in these extra-fare trains and gave dol 
lar tips to negro porter who owned real 
estate and drov their own cars. 

Shirley Proto y in a fair way to grow up to 
be one of them A sere nity of conscious 
virtue possessed him as he saw himself 
dedicated to the task of correct ng her false 
perspectives. After a sensible year with 
Esther in the flat on Poplar Place she would 
know better than to travel in a train like 
this, among people of this silly sort. Ken 
ind Edith had done their best to spoil her, 
f course, but a child of ten would still be 
plastic, tea —_ He and Esther would 
give her a year of rational existence, 
crowded wi th- objective instruction 

His mental vision unveiled a pleasing 
picture of the flat—the gleam of painted 
birch under the kerosene reading lamp, the 
ectional bookcases along the inner wall, 








the automati plano the potted gyeraniums 





n the year in such a home would 
wonders for a child in danger of growing 
ip to be a waster Shirley | 1d gi wd bl o 
her. It was only her parents’ distorted 


ieals, the miserable atmosphere of ex- 


» had been 





nt, ich h power to corrupt her 
Esther, a year of the simple life in East 
Elmwood, school, helping with the house- 
work, learning to cook and sew and dust 
playing on the b —— porch with the little 
girls of Poplar P| why, a year like this 
would make 5 icin wanene of her! He felt 
iddenly a sense of secret triumph as he 








contemplated | neighbors behind the 
rope. He was about to rob them of a 
promising recruit under their very nose ! 
Headlights shone in the tunnel A thin 
wave of passenger wept up the incline 
ind broke at »gate, me! alking briskly, 
their eyes narrowed and held straight be 
fore them, their lips compressed, pigskin 
brief cases in their hands. He nodded a 
tolerant approval. Saving an hour or two 
was wee} the exce fare to men of tl 
sort. He had a profound respect for them 
Builders, workers— above the folly of ex 


travagance and idlene 

After them, straggling a little, came the 
others — parasite ind spenders like those 
who waited at the bar 
1 soft hats, branded with the marks of 





their purpose le lives smooth unlined 
faces, pink or brown; good hun 1, i 
dolent eyes; lips perpetually re laxed. "He 
regarded them scornfully. Penn I 
women who climbed the incline w n 





he had a dee 


either thin with the thinness of late hours 
and cigarettes and dancing or fat with the 
adipose of sloth and chocolate: and tea and 
erotic novels. He thought suddenly of 


Shirley, destined to be lor g to one group or 


per sentiment. They were 


the other, and |? fists tightened in the 
pockets of his coat. A year wasn’t any too 
long, after all 

He found himself jost] 
of the barrier, consciou 
glare from a rosy white-mustached person- 
age whose foot suffered from his haste. He 

h ar 


ng toward the end 
; f 


f an apoplectic 





had caught sight of SI r along the 
neline. He was a little led at hi 
eagerness to rei ch her. 


She knew him at once. Her little browr 
gloved hand flutte red into his and her gray 
eves met his evenly and unabashed above a 
level smile He had a dim relief at the 
sight of her apparel; the pale-green tam-o- 
shanter, the i buttoned serge coat, the 
dark-brown stockings ar d low shoes were 
distinctly pleasing 1 their Pea hag little- 


girlish simplicity; Her bright , falling 





en-dollar excess above the lawful passage 
another 





in a gentle artless wave to her shoulders, a 
shining frame for her delicate pointed face, 
was reassuringly natural They hadn't 







sed Jag OV | 






















wholly poisoned her, he thought. \ <I 
~ 
year 
‘Uncle Johnny! How nice!"’ She turned & 
her cheek for his kiss, without excitement 4 Ce 1 Ga O 
He became aware now of a thick man be ry 1 
hind her, a solid erect personage somehow ee | | + }+——_—— - 
associated withthe meeting. Shirley turned: © bY sas 
‘I’m quite all right now, thank you. Uncle (Ni C bnew e VAIN ~ 4 ( J) 
Johnny, this is Mr. Payne. He was going to €) Yr t 
see that I got home if we missed you.” % « 
John Webscott started. Payne! Not ale | 70 »S 2 
rtiy vne. surelv? » raine 11S | j r 
Martin Payne, surely? He strained hi T a 6 « it} 
eyes in the gloom of the tunnel and felt a = 1 
throb of excitement. It was Martin Payne! & 
He saw a mirage of the great rolling lawns 4 It furnishes buyers of Children’s Shoes |f? 
and stately columns against the blue-green SJ ; : hy 
background of Elm Hill. His dreams had Fry; an easy means of identilying genuine //; 
not ventured to suggest an acquaintance " Juvenile Shoe System Footwear. ih 
with their master, with the great man who .Y ¥ | 
lent a certain cachet to - sag yr 4 Our trademark is on one side, and our |}? 
ly by using its railroad station for his wh iby 
daily ‘pa sages to the city. He found him- er pledge to shoe buyers on the other. This 4 
self shaking hands and muttering inco- . pledge Is really the corner-stone of our | 
here it thanks hy . , 1 
‘Enjoyed it,” said Payne. “Got acouple i business—it pledges Quality. Read it es 
of em myself. Been telling this young lady > carefully. ih 
to come up and play with ’em.” > ¢ ity 
Again John Webscott had a sense of un t As it goes on all shoes that leave every one of if 
F lity H niece laving or tern of a if 
pinagoriem. fe ples eeu . Sewiaalt ses: Y our factories, every shoemaker in our employ | 
casual equality with Martin Payne's daugh i k | he lit ; i 4 
ters! He caught his thoughts up sh: 7 q nows that the quality must come up to the ‘ 
Was he getting the infection so soon, af pe highest standard 
4 


all? What had John Webscott, fifty-dollar Rk ia gid 


s tag when buying young people's Shoes 


clerk, to de I in Payn anifoldly ’ 
] kf rd » wit 1} Martin Payne, manifold; Y Se oil alec this sounds occun ak eames Gnatiiaie 
a millionaire. 4 
‘That would be nice,”” he evaded. ‘‘Much a “The Quality Is Higher Than the Price” 
‘ 


obliged for looking after her on the train. 
Good night.” 
He drew the child away almost rudely. 
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Booklet of “Juvenile Brand” styles on request. If 


your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 
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coated, moved after them, bearing a minia- 


} b v4 la 
ack-enameled dressing case. It + Oty Neild tt 





1 on John Webscott that this wa Y AINT LOl - President 
‘s baggage, that th able-bodied t 


The New Sport Oxford 
Phe Oxfords illustrated are made in Mahogany 
Calf, White Pearl Glove Sport Leather, Tar 
Glove Sport Leather and Black Calf—all ¢ 
grain rich selected ’ re A complete run of 
sizes from gitl's size | 2 ung Woman § siZ6 
3 This is the ideal 


hand was diverted 1 from useful labor 
absurd task of carrying a toy bag! 
yaused, one hand moving toward the 
But he caught Shirley’s puzzled 
eyes upon him, and beyond her the linger- 






















ng r n . 8. in all widths WAAC 

ing inspectio . Martin Payne. Some- xtord for street and sport wear 
thing restrained him. After all he must not 

be too abrupt in "hi ‘ducational processes. 


It would not do t fork it Shirley’s regard 
for such a trifle. After he and Esther had 
won her liking they could safely proceed 
with lessons in the folly of wasting money 











on porters. He used the outstretched hand 

1 a clu beckoning gest , and the 
“ he wee ge Pe soto fs oo ‘Shirley Shoe 
twi ~ seg orn ge _ a ae Syste em 
vO ’ on't vol rid over te th erry . 
arte a. : 1 ride over ) ef Standard 


John Webscott had meant to use the of the 


tubes and to reach them by the inexpensive Wor ld 


process of a foot passenger. He fumbled 
f peech in which to declare this laudable 
intentior Meanwhile Martin Payne geni- 
ally accepted Shirley’s invitation 
All mght. Take you home in my car 
when we get out there 24 
[They rode westward in a leather-lined 
taxicab John Webscott’ eye clung to the 
meter, He paid at the ferryhouse with an 
impotent sense of submittir gy to extortion 
modified a little by the realization that 
Martin Payne actually lay under a financial 





0 tion. He contemplated this idea dur 
ing the passi acro the black river, 
broken b i 1 lights, ‘while : 





pointed out the landmarks to 








After all, he reflected, the accour 

fairly well. Deducting the fee of ten cent 
to the superfluous porter and the total out 
lay on the cab, Shirley’s credit balance 
amounted to $2498.85. It might be worse 
he decided, as he bought shirley ’s half-fare 
ticket to Ex Elmwood and reduced t 
cre D nty cent more 





The eight-fifty carried them across the 
marshes and deposited them on t 
platform of the East Elmwood 








where a liveried chauffeur laid hand 

black dressing case and a purring | 
enveloped them. Poplar 

scowled in the darkness as_ he 

1ddress For the first time ince he haa 





taken up his abode on that thoroughfare y 
botanical title affected his ear unpleasant \_ 
He surprised himself in the shameful refle« GC) o 

tion that it was very dark. Neither Ma 


Payne nor the lordly person in livery \ ‘ld 
dune Poplar Place with any accura 
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He straightened his shoulders against this 
attitude. What did he care? It was good 
‘ nough for John Webscott asensible place 
for a man to live whose income amounted 
to fifty weekly dollars. 

Payne shook hands with them both. 
Detecting Farrell in the act of emerging 
from the common doorway Webscott lifted 


| 


his voice a little in his leave-taking, and 
tressed the name of his benefactor with a 
hade more emphasis than the circum- 
tances required He nodded to Farrell, as 


they passed, with a certain affability, and 

for the first time became aware of that 

worthy gentleman's sartorial shortcomings. 

Farrell was a good fellow, to be sure, but he 
| certainly looked like a tramp. Lucky 
| Martin Payne hadn’t seen him. 

Esther, at the head of the varnished 
tairs, laid glad hands on Shirley, blocking 
the narrow entry while John Webscott 
tood on the steps with the dressiz g case. 
he single bulb in the upper hall revealed 
her in her usual evening aspect — the severe 
hirt waist, the shepherd’s-plaid skirt, bag- 
ging at the knee and sagging behind; her 
hair drawn back hurriedly and_ straitly 
from brow and temple. Vaguely, as his eye 
moved from Shirley to Esther, Webscott 
vas aware of a feeble discontent. Esther 
night h taken a little pains with her 
ippearance this Somehow, as he 
carried Shirley’s minute case to the guest 
room, he had uncomfortable sensation 
of being held to account for his wife's 
He made up his mind to speak about 
after Shirley had gone to bed. 

But he listened, with a resentment deep- 
ened by a conviction that Esther was right, 
to comment on last summer's suit and the 
overcoat appertaining to four years ago. 

“It makes me ashamed to think that Mr. 





ave 


once, 


an 
attire. 


it 


Payne saw you in those clothes,’ said 
Iisther. ‘‘ Not to speak of Shirley herself. 
You don't realize how habby they are, 


ult into town 
for hest.”’ 


Webscott defended 


j 


You'd better wear y 
to-morrow and get 
“What about 


himself wit 


our gray 
another one 
you?” 


i the ever fallac wu u quoqd ie. 


That old skirt of your 

‘Mr. Payne didn’t see me,” said Esther 

irply ‘But [ won't wear it again any- 
Wa I~ I could feel Shirley watching it. 
We've got to have her re pect if we're going 
to do anything with her. And she won't 
respect ou unle we look respectable. 


Both of us.” 


“All right. I'll do it.” 


Webscott made the concession with a 
fictitious display of reluctance. He had 
been meditating a new suit ever since the 


encounter in the station, and it was pleas- 
antly unexpected to find Esther urging the 


extravagance instead of opposing it. After 
all he could afford a few clothes, with 
twenty-tive hundred dollars in hand over 
and above his normal income. So could 
Esther, for that matter. In one way, in 
fact, they actually owed it to Shirley to live 
up to he rconceptior of the mple decencis 
He decided on a cheviot mixture this 


time, and fell asleep in a medley of patterns. 


utr 

T WAS quickly determined that Shirley 

should not go to School Number Twelve, 
which stood convenie ntly close to the end 
of Poplar Place. The decision was unani- 
mous after Esther had paid a visit to that 
institution and discovered that the fifth 
grade was in charge of a disinterested young 
woman who labored persistently under a 
misapprehension concerning past participles 
such as “‘seen”’ and ‘‘done,”’ and whose dis- 
tinction between the verbs “‘lie”’ and “‘lay”’ 
was slightly vague. Websevtt, who had 
successfully Opposed, in the last taxpayers’ 
meeting, an attempt to burden 
munity with an increase in teachers’ 
was properly indignant over Esther's report. 

‘We'll send her to Miss Laird’s,”” he 
nounced. ‘“‘Ken would have a right to be 
if he came back and found her man 
gling the language. It’s hismoney anyway.’ 

** But there’s no way of her getting there,’ 
objected Esther. 

He saw the force of this. East Elmwood, 
like many other suburban sleeping places for 
men who labored in the city, lacked means 
of intracommunication. Miss Laird’s School 
lay at the foot of Elm Hill, three good miles 
from Poplar Place. 

**We'll send her out in a taxi,” 
clared. ‘‘Ken’s paying for it.” 

Later, however, when it developed that 
Tim Mulroy, whose tin-pot taxi operated 
at cut rates, desired ten dollars a week for 
the service, John Webscott conceived a 
subtler device. For four hundred dollars he 
could buy a used car. They could keep it 


the com 


nat 
pay, 
an- 


ore 
, 


, 


he 


de- 
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in the vacant garage behind the house 
across the street and Esther could learn to 
She could drop him at the station 
on toward Elm Hill with 


run it. 
and continue 
Shirley. : 
“It won’t cost us as much to run it as to 
hire Mulroy’s flivver,” he argued, “‘and 
we'll ve the car to show for the money. 
is if we were buying it— it’s Ken's 





It isn 
money. 

E ther, dubious but overridden, acqui- 
esced at last. The car, in spite of a chroni 
asthma and a touch of St. Vitus, presented 
a decent aspect of varnish and upholstery 
And on Poplar Place, with its unbroken 
line of two-tlat houses exactly duplicating 
each other, it was undeniably impressive 
Webscott found himself holding his chin a 
little higher. 

‘“*She’s used to such things,”” he explained 
to Esther. “It won’t do her any good to 
spend a year with us unless she respects us. 
We've got to remember her bringing up.” 
“*She’s awfully quick about the house- 
work,” said Esther. ‘“‘She helps me ever so 
much. Did you notice how she wouldn't 
let me wait on the table to-night?’ 

Webscott seowled in the darkness of the 
bedroom. Shirley’s eagerness had spoiled 
dinner for him. Esther’s service was subtle 
and unobtrusive. Shirley’s substitute made 
him uneasy. It seemed it recondite 











some 


fashion to reflect on him. He had an ur 
comfortable sensation of sitting at his eas« 
while his womenfolk danced slavish at 
tendance., 

“I wish you’d quit wearing that old 


apron,” he said, unconsciously evading the 
issue. “‘It makes you look ie 
“Don't be silly, John. I can't cook 
sweep and dust in good clothes. The idea 
He saw the force of this. Eventually hi 
discontent with Esther’s appearance foisted 
a hired girl on the household The mea 
were not very much inferior to Esther's and 
their him discomfort 


and 
pon 








caused 








ervice no 

Also, Esther no longer presented the aspect 
to which he objected outwardly on the 
plea that it would impress Shirley unfa 
vorably, inwardly because of its implied re 
proach on John Web cott’s thoughtlessne 

Casting a balance now, he discovered 
that Kenneth’s check had dwindled to 
$1612, Deducting the cost of the car, ph 
incidentals and repairs, Miss Laird’s tui 
tion fee, the price of sartorial improve 
ments, he still had a comfortable profit on 
the transaction. If these expenditures had 





emanated from his own pocket they would 
have appalled him, of course. As it was, his 
eye strayed persistently to the remainder, 
unaffronted by the vicarious extravagances 

SI presence was a delight. He 
found himself informing Esther again and 
again that Ken and Edith hadn’t managed 
to spoil her a bit. She was quietly affec 
tionate, thoughtful toward them both, a 
stimulus to conversation at mealtimes and 
in the evenings. Tle found nothir yg to criti- 
rrect in her behavior, and on the 
oceasion* of a mu disagreement with 
Esther over the dre worn to the 
Payne ( took Shirley’s 
part with a vigor that surprised him 

“It’s doing her a tremendous lot of 
good,”’ he was fond of saying. ‘“‘Just see 
how she’s adapted herself to the way we 
live! No matter what Ken and Edith do 
when they come back she'll always have 
this year to remember.” 

Esther agreed with him about it 
of reconciled them 
such as the 
premises demanded. Even the presence of 
Olga in her and systematized 
kitchen ceased to trouble Esther. He ob 
served that she was taking more pains with 
her appearance these days— her hair espe- 
She explained that having it washed 
and waved occasionally was responsible for 
the improvement, buc his comment plainly 
pleased her 

He would have been wholly happy as the 
autumn chilled into an winter if 
matters had marched well at the office. A 
it was, the changed situation in the flat was 
offset by the odious innovation of Limo 
Squares in the staid and conservative busi 
of the Universal Confectionery Com- 
pany. 

He had done his best, to be sure. Again 
and again during the preliminary considera 
tions he submitted damnatory cost sheet 
which the item of overhead loomed 
menacingly. But Forbush was past reason 
ing. A tardy and reluctant convert to the 
modern heterodoxy, he developed swiftly 
into a blind zealot, refusing to hear reason, 
fatuously convinced that some mysterious 
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Continued from Page 174 

miracle would reconcile cost and selling 
price and leave a bulking profit 

John Webscott’s ingrained reverence for 
authority handicapped him. In his sight, 
in spite of this temporary aberration, 
Arthur B. Forbush was of a higher order of 
intelligence than John Webscott. He could 
not be general manager unless he was, The 
thing was not debatable, to Webscott. And 
his objections to the new scheme, diplomati- 
cally advanced, served rather to strengthen 
Forbush’s confidence in his own judgment. 

Under the pleased supervision of the 
radiant Payton money oozed into such 
futile investments as the preparation of 
lithographed wrappings, display signs and 
decorated cartons, street-car cards and kin- 
dred heresies. John Webscott looked on 
impotently, foreseeing disaster and re- 
trained from playing Cassandra by his 
rooted respect for those set in high places 
above him Sometimes he wondered 
whether, after all, he wasn't a clearer 
thinker than Arthur B. Forbush, with hi 
twelve-thousand-dollar salary and his im 
pressive titles of office. He checked the 


thought sternly. 


iv 
= TELL, let her give ’em a party then. 
I guess we can afford it.” 

Webscott spoke impatiently Esther's 
air of confronting a problem irritated him 
Here was nothing to just 1) her harassed 
frown If Shirl felt—as it was natural 
and proper for her to feel that she lay 
under social obligation to the little Payne 
girls and Marian Lawrence and Annabel 
Reid, the hospitality of these children wa 


easily repaid in kind He returned to a 
troubled consideration of the newspaper in 
which Limo Square were blatantly in 


truded on the D blic notice. But Esther 
Was not answered 

‘*Here?”’ 

Her tone startled him. He lowered the 
paper and met her glance. It led him about 
the room, its one hundred and fifty square 
feet crowded with the birch furniture, the 
piano and the sectional bookcases so that 
one must know the channels nicely to navi- 
gate in safety. For the first time since he 
had inhabited the flat he saw it with dis- 
favor. Esther was right. The Payne chil 
dren and their friends wouid be out of 
place here 


**She’s too sweet to sav so, of course, but 


I can see that she’s bothered She doest 

want to ask them here and she feels embar 
rassed about accepting their invitatior 
unless she make mereturn. She wouldn't 


go to Annabel’s to-day I’m sure that was 
the reason.”’ 

He shrugged. ‘“ Well, it can’t be helped.” 

“I suppose it can’t.” Esther nodded 
“But it’s a pity. I hate to have her feel out 
of thing 

Webscott remembered a shadow in Shir 


ley’s smiles he idea troubled him so that 
even Limo Squa receded from the fore- 
ground of his thought After all, when Ken 
had fixed the terms he had been liberal 


How had the money been spent so far 
On Shirley's benefits? A servant for the 


kitchen, the car, the new clothe ! col 
science struck at him shrewdly But he 
saw no remedy) I y had a iease on the 
flat until next November, ever pposing 
the unsupposable concept of moving away 
from Poplar Place It just couldn't be 
helped 

Nevertheless he stopped in at Mallock’s 
real-estate office next morning, after watch- 


ing the car de part from the station platform 
with Esther and Shirley. It was just pos- 
sible that Mallo might be able to subiet. 

Mallock emphatically was. Flats were 
searce, he admitted, and especialls 


the Poplar Place district, convenient to the 


flat 
! i in 


lamp factor He had a commission from 
a new uperintendent to find furnished 
quarters in this territor: the man would 
Pay as mucn a ( enty five i mont he 
thought. Webscott’s rental was forty- 
five. But the furniture couldn't be left 


behind. He aid so. Mallock consulted ar 
index file. 
‘‘Here’s exactly what you want, Mr. 


Wehbscot a modern brick cottage on Kim 
Hill Road, five bedrooms and two bat} 

half an acre of ground, one-car garage ill 
completely furnished and available at only 
a hundred and fifty a month I know 
you'd like it one of the prettiest mall 
houses in the Elm Hill neighborhood — only 


three blocks from M Laird’s 
Webscott mumbled an evasion and es- 
caped to the eight-fifteen with a 


e 
tly Irom the 


nsation 


of fleeing virtuously and discree 


tempter. A hundred and fifty a month 
tive bedrooms the Elm Hill Road! Well, 
after all, if Mallock could rent the flat for 
seventy-five, moving would involve only 
seventy-five a month more than they wert 
spending on rent at present. And Ken’s 
money— he decided to lay the question 
before Esther If she thought best he 
wouldn’t stand in the way of Shirley's 
friendships. And it wasn’t as if the extrava 
gance tapped his own pocket, of course 

At ten-thirty he reached the point of 
telephoning to Esther by way of the oblig 
ing Farrells, and found her disposed to be 
admiringly complaisant She would sec 
Mallock and inspect the cottage at once 

He came home to find his household in a 
state of high excitement, Not Only Wa 
Esther's report favorable to the edge of 
enthusiasm but the visiting superintendent 
ind his wife had viewed the flat and were 
eager to relieve them of it, furniture and 
all. He detected a wistful suspense in 
Shirley’s expression. It occurred to him 
with a pang of something like self-reproact 
that not once since she had been with them 
had she voiced a preference, though she 
knew that her father had prepaid her way 
with characteristic lavishne The idea of 
denying her this indulgence impressed him 
iddenly as the act of a selfish and parsi 
monious profiteer. He agreed to look at 
the house next morning; it could be mar 
aged before train time easily enough. 

‘After all, it’s only for the time being,” 
iid Esther after Shirley had been per 
uaded to bed. ‘‘ We'll still have our leas« 
on the flat and our things in it, all ready to 
come back when Shirley goes, And Ken 


neth’s money is paying for it, of course 

a going out of our cla " he ob 
jected. “‘We don’t belong out there with 
the millionaires.” 

‘Il guess we're good enough for any 
body.” said Esther. ‘“‘Shirley’s the smart 
est child in her school.” 

“She's bright,”” he admitted, puzzled by 


the word, “but I don’t see what that has to 


do with it.”’ 

Esther breathed a patient condescen 
sion. “I don’t mean smart in that sense 
She—she looks smart; she has style, you 
know.”’ 

=. 

He considered this and agreed with it. 
There was an indefinable atmosphere of 
roy ilty about Shirley. He had noticed it 
on a number of occasions. The idea of 
dwelling among the migh ty, mingling wit! 
uch men as Martin Payne, lost somethi 
of its formidable aspect Esther brought 
up the heavy guns as he weakened 

“Tf we're going to hold our ir fluence on 
her we've got to keep her love and her re 
pect. Of course she doesn’t say anything 
about living here, but she feels it he’ 
beginning to wonder why we don't—why 
we aren't a 

All right. If the place uits I won't 
stand out.”’ 

He assured himself that it was his duty 
to retain his hold on Shirley’s regard — for 
her own sake Sut a vision of John Web 
cott residing within easy earshot of the 


Payne house followed him far into hi 


He signed the leases before he left in the 
morning. Thev moved the next day He 
consoled himself with the reflection that 
exchanging furniture as well as premise 

ded the extortion of the carter: Also 


it would save gas and tires to be so near the 
wool, Indeed, as he contemplated the 
affair, it appealed to him as a remarkably 


} 


y I 
economical bit of busines 
Vv 
“i TE'VE got to stop this extravaganes 
somehow It's costing u £465.85 a 
week to live Ai that rate ’ 
Esther lifted her evebrow 
“I'n sorry vou think I'm extra wal 
John. I'm sure " 
He wa tartled at her tone. The ther 


with whom he had spent eight placid yea 
had never addressed him so, He surveyed 
her above his pene led ca ulatior she 
sat in a wicker chair, silhouetted against 
cheerful cretonne, on whict the flicker of the 
wood fire played amiably. The dark taffeta 
dres revealing her smooth throat n 
parted a strange effect of girlish slenderne 
to a figure subtly unlike the sensible 
tours to which usage had accustomed | 
In the glow from the hearth her crossed 
ankles were smooth and slim and silker 
and a ruddy glint shimmered from the toe 
of an indisputably decorative pump 

But it was her hair which particular 
absorbed his notice, He had been aware ol 
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renewable PLSE, 











Buy Economy 


have for years cut 80% out of 
the annual fuse maintenance 
costs of all industries using 
electrical energy. 

The simple, accurately rated, inexpen 
sive Economy ‘“ Drop-Out’’ Renewal 
Link is easily and quickly replaced 
when a fuse is blown. 

In the higher capacity fuses, multiple 
Economy ‘ Drop-Out’’ Renewal Links 
are used, as shown in the illustration. 
The fuse structure itself, outside of the 
Economy ‘‘ Drop-Out’’ Renewal Link, 
is practically indestructible. 


The Winged Washer adds to the ease and 
convenience of renewing the fuse. 

Extra heavy brass end caps, knurled and 
threaded, complete the fuse assembly. 
ECONOMY renewable FUSE was the first 
fuse using an inexpensive bare renewal link for restoring a 
blown fuse to its original efficiency to gain full Underwriters’ 


Approval IN ALL CAPACITIES. 


Insist on these marks of official approval: 





; and Economy ‘*‘Drop-Out” Renewal Links from 


j 


leading electrical jobbers ind dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG.CO. : =: Chicago, U.S.A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
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TOP NOTCH 


BEACON ’a FALLS 


“GYM-BAL” SHOE 


The ‘‘Gym-Bal,’’ shown below, is the real thing 
for looks, wear and low price. It has durable, 
extra quality white duck or tan duck uppers, 
leather trimmings and ankle patch, and a dark 
red, non-slip sole of the finest rubber. 


Both the ‘‘Grip-Sure”’ and the ‘‘Gym-Bal”’ are 
algo made with patented ‘“‘Arch-ease’’ features—of 
great benefit to those who have any foot weakness. 
“‘Arch-ease”’ shoes give perfect support to the arch 
and prevent fallenarches and flat feet. Write for the 
name of the dealer who sells these shoes in your city. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Skoe Co., Dept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York Boston 
Minneapolis Kansas City 









“GYM-BAL” SHOE 


‘Arch-ease"’ style 
Shapely, perfect fitting, arch 
wien a ee Relieves and pre 
vents foot troubles and fallen 
arches Fine white or tan 
duck, leather trimmed 








GRIP-SURE’ 


With Patented Suction-Cupped Sole 


Boys and young men who want an athletic, 
money-saving shoe for summer, with plenty of 
spring and speed and durability, will find it in 
the ‘‘Grip-Sure.’’ Its patented, suction-cupped 
rubber sole will hold the wearer up on the 
slipperiest surfaces and is full of life. 
uppers of the shoe are of extra quality white 
duck. It is trimmed with real leather and has 
a protective leather ankle patch on each shoe. 
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a certain progressive change in it. To- 
night, perhaps because the firelight lay 
caught and interwoven in its softness, he 
foand it disturbing to the appointed trend 
of his mental processes, a shining coronet 
which touched the cheeks and brow with 
the effect of a caress. He removed a trace 
of complaint from his voice in deference to 
a sudden throb of affection. 

“I know you're not extravagant,” he 
said warmly. ‘“‘I1—what have you done to 
your hair anyway?” 

Esther smiled deliberately as her finger 
tips touched the shimmering fluff at her 
temple. 

“I thought I’d wear it this way for a 
change. Like it?” Her eyes softened as 
they met his. ‘“‘Mrs. Payne noticed it 
too.”” She lowered her voice. ‘“‘John, I 
think she must like me. She’s been here 
six—no, seven times.” 

He checked a glow of satisfaction. They 
were getting rather wide of the topic. He 
tapped his pencil. 

“What I meant was that we’d have to 
cut down expenses right away. We're liv- 
ing way outside of our income.” 

‘I’m doing my best, John—truly I am. 
She clasped her hands before one knee. It 
occurred to him that the gesture was dis- 
tinctly appealing, but he opposed the 
thought. ‘“‘It’s the house, you see. Some- 
how it costs twice as much to run as the 
flat used to--especially since we’ve had 
Minna. Just the grocery bills alone ‘ai 

“I know, but we've got to chop it down 
somehow. This can’t go on. We'll be in 
debt, at this rate, before the year’s up.” 

She straightened. “But Ken's 
check - 

‘“*We've spent all but four hundred of it, 
so far. I've kept a separate account. The 
car and the school made a big hole in it. 
And then we both had some clothes, and 
there was Olga, and now Minna, and the 
furnace man, and the rent. You can go 
over the figures if you like. We've been 
spending it like rain, Esther.” 

She rose, looked over his shoulder at the 
neat columns. 

“It doesn't seem quite right to charge all 
that to Ken. I don’t think he meant us to buy 
a car, for instance. And the clothes ——” 

‘It doesn’t matter. The point is that 
we've got to get back to earth or cut into 
our savings. We're over our depth.” 

Esther drew back to the fire, lifting one 
pump to the low fender. There was a 
pause. 

“John, why don’t you make them pay 
you more at the office? That’s one way out 


| of this. I don’t see any other. We just 


can't run this place any cheaper than we 
do. And it would break Shirley’s heart to 
give it up, even if we could get out of the 
lease. We've just got to go through with it 


| till the year’s up, for her sake. It’s doing 


her so much good to be with us—to live 
sensibly and simply like this. And we've 
used Ken's money for ourselves—the clothes 
and the car and all. We can’t ——” 
‘‘No use thinking about it,”’ he cut in, 
irritated at her intrusion on his private 
domain of finance. “‘You don’t under- 
stand. I’m just a cost accountant. I’m 
getting all I'm worth as it is. There’s no 
way I can earn more. 1 wouldn't have the 
nerve to ask for a raise—especially now.” 
An edge of bitterness sharpened his tone 
as he thought of Limo Squares, with their 
steady and increasing drain on the profits. 
His forecasts had been more than justi- 


| fied by the fact. Limo Squares simply 


wouldn’t sell in quantities adequate to 
the burden of the overhead. It was no time 
to be asking for more salary. 

Esther turned toward him. ‘I’ve been 
wondering about that,”’ she said slow y. 
‘“You krow I always used to think that it 
was cleverness that made men rich. I be- 
lieved that some men, like Mr. Payne, for 
instance, were brighter and abier than 
than you.” The disloyalty of this evidently 
distressed her. ‘‘ Don’t think I wasn’t sat- 
isfied with you. I was. But I just took it for 
gr ranted you weren *t smart enough to make 
money. 

‘True enough.” He nodded. | “T can 
make a living, all right, but 

John, since we've been Sweaty out here 
and seeing the Paynes and the others I’ve 
begun to wonder a little. Honestly, does 
Mr. Payne strike you as so wonderfully 
clever? The other night when you and he 
were talking about the tariff I thought ——”’ 

The iconoclastic concept stunned him. 
Of course she was wrong. Martin Payne 


| Was a genius or he couldn't possibly own 


three or four millions. And yet—he re- 
membered a train conversation in which 
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Payne’s abysmal ignorance of cost account- 
ing had been manifest. Suppose Esther 
was right, after all! 

“I believe you could be just as successful 
as any of them,” she went on defiantly. 

““You’ve just convinced yourself that you 

can’t do anything but figure costs. Why, 
that horrid little Salton man we met at the 
Reids’ was nothing but a clerk three years 
ago!” 

“There’s no way of getting rich in the 
cost department,” he defended, ‘and I 
don’t know anything else.” 

“‘T should think there must be some way 
you could do it,” she said. “‘If you found 
some big waste, for instance, they’d be glad 
to pay youa bigger salary. W hy don’t you 
try 

‘Li imo Squares! There was his target, 
broad and inviting for the shot. The irony 
of it annoyed him. If Forbush would only 
listen to his arguments the Universal Con- 
fectionery Company would be spared a loss 
running into the thousands, and some small 
percentage of the resulting economy might 
with justice fall to the author of the saving 
measure. It was not inability which handi- 
capped him, but the obstinacy of a man set 
in authority above him. He explained this 
to Esther, simplifying his phraseology to 
the level of her understanding. She con- 
sidered. 

‘Well, if I were in your place I'd go 
straight to Mr. Harrison. I wouldn’t waste 
any more time with Mr. Forbush.” Esther 
spoke with decision. ‘‘I don’t believe Mr. 
Harrison knows about it at all.’ 

He caught his breath at the audacity of 
the proposal. Harrison, moving augustly 
in an exalted ambient of presidential ma)- 
esty, was far above the earthly orbit of 
mere cost accountants. Webscott had never 
intruded on his notice. And yet the thing 
was conceivable. Forbush, committed to a 
foredoomed innovation, would be driven in 
self-defense to conceal the deadly facts as 
long as possible. It was even probable that 
Mr. Harrison had no idea of the truth—did 
not guess that his dividends were being 
scattered to the winds with every shipment 
of Limo Squares, lavished on every adver- 
tisement dedicated to their gospel, poured 
hopelessly into the uneconomic processes of 
their manufacture. The daring of Esther’s 
suggestion fascinated him. It was think- 
able that, enlightened, Mr. Harrison might 
translate his gratitude into financial terms. 

“I'll think about it,”” he promised. 

But the phrase was disingenuous. He 
had already resolved to carry his case to the 
court of last appeal. Even the thought of 
Forbush and his vengeance did not appall 
him. Somehow as he contemplated Esther 
in her new manifestation he felt that the 
husband of such a woman was intrinsically 
superior to a dozen Forbushes. 

You see, we really owe it to Shirley,” 
Esther was saying. ‘‘It isn’t her fault that 
we've spent her money on ourselves. And 
it’s such a sple ndid experience for her too!” 

“Tl manage it. He spoke crisply, de- 

cisively. “You're quite right about it. 
W e’ll give her one decent sensible year of 
it, even if’’—he groped for a sufficiently 
emphatic phrase and found one almost blas- 
phemous in its intensity—‘‘even if we have 
to take some money out of the bank!” 


vi 
R. CULVER HARRISON was one of 


those rare phenomena in whom a mon- 
strous adipose had failed to engender either 
sloth or good humor. A countenance pat- 
ently designed for comedy arranged itself 
perpetually in a mask of circular malevo- 
lence, and recessed between protuberant 
cheek ard brow his eye revealed itself direct 
and diamond-hard. Facing its challenge 
John Webscott had an instant of panic, but 
his resolution held. He laid a single sheet 
on the desk slide between them with the air 
of one who immolates himself to duty. 

Mr. Harrison's distended fingers lifted it 
and the bright unfriendly eye sped down 
the damning columns. It rose again to 
Webscott’s devoted aspect. 

““What’s all this?”” Mr. Harrison spoke 
with a breathless effect of high-speed pro- 
cesses within him, his words merging to- 
gether. 

“It’s my latest cost analysis on—on 
Limo Squares.”” Webscott gulped the name. 
“It shows a loss of eight per cent, net, you'll 
notice.”’ 

“I’ve noticed. But why bring it to me? 
I don’t quite see the idea.” 

John Webscott seized a dwindling cour- 
age firmly. ‘‘I’ve made a dozen reports to 
Mr. Forbush and nothing’s been done 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Men Should Act 


on this teeth-cleaning question 


Al 


bh 
Il 


atemer 


This is 


act. Not for themselves alone, but for thei 


a question on which men should 


families. It is a rather scientific question. 
And men’s teeth, more than women’s, are 
discolored by a film. 

Men will see results more clearly. 

Men should make 


others what this method means. 


The fight on film 


science is conducting an almost 


this test and show to 


Dental 
world-wide fight on film. 

It is found that film causes most tooth 
troubles that viscous film which you feel 
with your tongue. 
teeth, crevices and 


Your dentist removes it in his peri- 


It clings to enters 
stays. 
odic cleanings, but in the months between 
it may do a ceaseless damage. 

It is the film-coat that discolors — not the 
teeth. Film is the hasis of tartar. It holds 
food substance forms 


which ferments and 


acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it, and they 


cause countless troubles, local and internal. 


STIR TIS: 


RPT OE PAT. OF F. 
Ts this test 
This simple test has con 
REG. U. >. , verted millions to this new 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, combined with two other 
Now advised for daily 
Large tubes sup- 


newly-recognized essentials. 
use by leading dentists everywhere. 
plied by druggists. 


OUCUd 


VY A 


h dental a hori 


troubles 


Very 


caused by film 


few people have escaped the 


A daily combatant 


After years of searching, science has found 
an efficient film combatant one for daily 
proved 


use. Able authorities have amply 


it. Years of tests have confirmed all ex- 
pectations 

The method is now embodied in a dent: 
called Pepsodent. This tooth 
also meets two other great requirements 


Leading dentists everywhere are now urg 


frice paste 


ing its adoption, and millions have come to 


employ it 


Based on pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
albumin. The film is albuminous 
The object of Pepsodent is to dis 


solve it, then to day by day combat it. 


ant of 
matter 

But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth 
So pepsin long barred. The dis 


covery which has made it possible is a harm- 


seemed 


less activating method. Now active pepsin 
can be used as a daily film combatant. 

“nae r 

Millions have made H 

1 

1 

I 

i 

teeth cleaning method : 

Send the coupon for the : 

i0-Day Tube. Note how ' 

clean the teeth feel after us i 

ing. Mark the absence of the I 

viscous film See how teeth : 

whiten as the film-coat dis i 

appears. L 





Not beauty only 


Brilliant teeth aid beauty, so everyone de 
sires to end that dingy coat of film. But 
this means also cleaner, safer teeth. It re 
moves a Most 


breeding place of germs. 


tooth troubles are now traced to film 


Tooth 


simple test. 


protection, above all, suggests this 


Used by millions 


Pepsodent is new, but millions already 


employ it, largely by dental advice 


resu 


Wherever you look you see the 
Men, women and children exhibit glistc: 
ing teeth. It is evident on every hand th 


a new era has come in teeth cleaning 


To spread the 
Day Tube 


asks. 


facts more quickly, a 10 
is being sent to everyone who 
Also a book explaining all the unique 


results. This is to urge that you get it. 


This fight on film is of vast importance 
Film is the 


must combat it 


teeth’s great enemy, and one 
Its effects are too serious 
to risk. Its removal means too much to 


overlook. 


Soon or late, 


you will come 


through friends or dentists, 
to Pepsodent. But we urge 
you to prove it now. 


Watch them 
whiten 
This 10-day test 
will be a revelation 
to you. Result ur 


visible and quick 
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10-Day Tube Free "! 

‘ 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY ri 
Dept. 494, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, mi. ! 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to : 
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The Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 


A Wonderful Truck for Economical 
Heavy Hauling 


HERE is a great demand this year for the 

Duplex 4-Wheel Drive —for this year there seem 
to be a definite determination on the part of truck 
users to limit their selection more and more to those 
trucks which are known to be right 





Here is a point worth remembering by any man 





who uses a truck for heavy hauling—the Duplex is 





the Originator and today the chief exponent of 
the 4-Wheel Drive Principle 






The Duplex 4-Wheel Drive, in fact, has intro 
I 


duced successful motor transportation into those 






fields where the motor truck was not used for years 





after its general adoption 








It is a fact is thousands of owners testify that 
the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive Truck ts more economical 
for heavy hauling and hard going than any means of 







transportation at present in use. Lumber and Log 
ging Companies; Road Builders; Coal Companies; 
Grocery Companies; Oil Companies; Trucking Com 






panies—many of these never had a successful truck 
till they got their first Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 






Write for booklet Talk to the Duplex dealet 


have him show you the fact 
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The Duplex Limite 


High Speed—Pneumatic Tired—Medium Capacity 
Full Electrical Equipment— Here is a Truck 
That Does Its Work Economically 


OW can a man tell before- 
hand whether his truck will 
be a paying investment ? 


Now when you get right down 
to facts, it must be admitted that 
the basis of truck value is first 
established by the success and 
character of the company that 
makes it. 


Look at the success of the Duplex 
Limited. Already it is an estab- 
lished success with a_ steadily 
growing demand coming from all 
sections and from men in all lines 
of business. 


Why is this so? The answer, without 
question, is that the Duplex Limited 
is made by an Institution that all during 
its history has never had a bad model 


You will find that Duplex dealers are practical truck men— 
with established businesses and established reputations. 


an Institution that is today one of the 
oldest and most successful truck com 
panies in America. 


One of the significant developments 
of these times in the truck industry is 
the increasing tendency for men to buy 
their trucks—and to let fewer and fewer 
be sold to them. 


Here is a development that is throw- 
ing the spot-light of increasing success 
on the Duplex Truck Company — for 
ever since its inception, this Company 
has been building trucks that a man 
can buy with the fore-knowledge that 
they are safe investments. 


If you contemplate buying a truck of 
medium capacity, look over the Duplex 
Limited. Have your local Duplex dealer 
show you the truck and give you the 
facts. The Duplex facts have saved 
money for many truck users. 


Write us direct for folders describing the Duplex Limited 


in complete detail. 
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Duplex Truck Company 


Lansing v Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Most Successfil Truck Compa nies tn America 


May &,1920 
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Continued from Page 178 

hout it. I—I felt that it was my—my 
duty to bring this one to you. I thought I 
ought to make sure that you knew just how 
the matter stands.” 

Harrison regarded him intently. There 
was a strained moment of silence. 

“*Tsee. What else? Goon. I’m listening.’ 

“What else Webscott lifted bewil- 
dered brows “Why vhy, nothing, sir. 
I've brought you the figures, They speak 
for themselves, don’t they?” 

“They show the loss. What do you want 
me to do about it?” 

There was unquestionably a dawnit 
hostility in the voice now, and the eye wi 
harder and more unfriendly than ever. 
John Webscott shook his head and forced 
an appeasing smil 

“Why, I hadn’t thought about that, Mr 
Harrison. It’s not in my line. I supposed 
that when you found out we were losing 
scheme you'd just stop it. 





money on thi 
You see the overhead 

A blast of hurrying words shriveled the 
sentence 

‘‘Overhead! That’s the right name, sure 
enough. There’s one good reason why we 
an't queeze a decent profit out of thi 
We've loaded it up 


rt who can usé 


ness any mort 
; ‘al expe 
1 algebra and dope it out 
mney! All we need now 


1 here to tell us when 


ome calculus ane 
that we're losing 

a few dentists rour 
we've got toothache. Hiow much are we 
paying you?” 


‘Fif— fifty dollars a week The sum 





red ana using enormit\ 


Webscott’s sight. He retreated two step 
si Andy ir idea of eart 

t to butt in here and te me we're losing 
money on Limo Squares! That’s almost 
funny!” Harrison’s bulk quivered angrily. 

I suppose you thir sing a few thousand 
a montn would: "t attract mv notice unle 3s 
I had a staff of men to tell me about it!” 

“No, sir, I , 

A swoop of the cushioned hand silenced 
him “Out of your line to suggest doing 
inytl ng but burning down the shop when 
ve start lo ng mone el Well, it’ inyvour 
ne now. You use that mathematical intel- 
ligence of yours to figure out some nice 
traight short ¢ it t profit You find 
out how to make mone out of Limo 


ere and tell me. 


Squares and come bac 





[hat’s your job—as long as you’ve got a 
ob in thi hop!’ 

Webscott found himself in the corridor, 
naken to h Loe The injustice of it all 
left him faintly He had done his duty, 
done it faithfully and bravely, and his 
thanks were abuse and ap iin threat of dis- 
missal unless he accomplished the impos- 
ible! He was a cost man, trained to one 
trade. There was no conceivable fairness in 


ding him re ponsible for a fol y he had 
patiently condemned He went back to hi 
desk in a daze of injured innocence. It 
wasn’t fair—the phrase lodged in_ his 
troubled thought and he found himself re- 


peating it helplessly 

Gradually he realized the extent of the 
disaster. He was going to lose his place. 
Chat was certain. Harrison and Forbush 


would discharge him after this. And the 
prospect of separation from a pay roll, 
ifficiently horrible at any time and in any 
circumstance, became catastrophic when 





considered in relation to the present situa- 
tor Jobless, he faced the task of support- 
ing Shirley for at least six months longer 
constrained by common decency to provide 
adequately for Kenneth’s daughter after 
having spent Kenneth’s money on himself 
ind Esther. The house, the car, the serv- 
nts, the dden and imperative demands 
of a wakened social self-consciousnes 
these things marshaled themselves along 
the fringes of his mind and admonished him 
frantically 

Ot cour e he might get another place 
fairly soor And there was money to his 
redit in the saving ind loan, beside the 
miserable remnant of Ken’s check, They 
wouldn't tarve., The wouldn't even have 
to give up the new house and go back 
why, they cculdn’t do that anyway. He 
realized that | own flat and furniture 
belonged, legally, to the lamp superintend- 
ent, and that his lease of the Elm Hill 
cottage contained no provision for can- 
cellation on the ground of poverty. It 
became slowly apparent that he faced a 
choice between the impossible job of mak- 
ing Limo Squares yield a profit and the un- 
thinkable device of drawing on his savings. 

In this trapped mood he emerged for the 
noon hour, his feet carrying him mechani- 
cally to the basement lunch room wherein 






































































































he had consumed coffee and doughnuts 
every day for eight unbroken years. It 
was a thrifty and frugal resort, its wares 
and utensils exposed on counters from 
which the patron supplied his needs with- 
out assistance and thus profited in the price 
if not in the quality of fare and service 
Lunching here at a daily cost of fifteer 
cents had become almost a matter of creed 
with John Webscott. And he had carried 
the matter farther than thi Doughnuts 
and coffee were demonstrably the best of a 
bewildering array of liberal values. No 
other combination offered quite so muct 
for the money. The fact that doughnuts 
failed to rouse any palatal enthusiasm did 
not affect the issue. One ate to satisfy 
hunger, not to tickle the unreasoning papil 
la of the tongue. 

To-day, as if to add the final touch to hi 
ense ef abuse, the doughnut counter stood 
barren. He made complaint to the pro 
prietor, a gentleman of persistent optimism, 
who stood conspicuou ly in the center of hi 
cork floor, an amiable eye on his guests and 
an admonitory influence on his hireling 

‘No sinkers?” 

The outrage was investigated, the fact de 
veloping that early customers had succeeded 
in exhausting the supply. The proprietor 
apologized and recommended crullers a 
an alternative. John Webscott shook hi 
head. 

He was in no mood to submit to the 
minor extortion of paying the same price 
for the niggardly substance of three cruller 
as for the generous quantity of as many 
doughnuts. He said so, pungently, finding 
a certain relief in the expression of his view 
The proprietor eyed him curiously. Then 
plucking him confidentially by the sleeve 
he led him to the counter and pointed a 
pink finger at a plate of crullers. 

“I’m going to give you a trade secret,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ Every one of those cruller 
weighs an ounce and a quarter more thar 
any sinker we ever had inthe shop, You've 
been kidding yourself, brother. A sinker 
looks bigger because it’s got a nice tender 
slice of air in the middle of it. You try ar 
order of these and you'll find they fill up 
space better’n 6: 

John Webscott shook his head again, It 
was a trivial affair, to be sure, but it came 
as the climax of too many wrongs. For 
eight years he had been robbing himself of 
a fraction of his midday nourishment. A 
strict sense of justice acquitted the pro 
prietor of complicity in the premises. He 
had no one to blame but himself. He had 
jumped at a conclusion fallaciously founded 
on mere size—fallen into the delusion of the 
people he chiefly despi ed, people who 
parted with their money without consider- 
ing what value came to them in return 

Quite suddenly the significance of that 
empty counter came to his understanding. 
Not he alone, but many others—enough to 
leave the counter bare before the noon hour 
was half sped—had been deceived by the 
appearance of bulk. The proprietor pointed 
the lesson. 

‘People are bound to kid ’emselves like 
that,”” he declared. ‘‘Mighty few of ’em 
ever stop to think of the hole in the middle 
of the sinker. We got to give em what they 
want in this business.” 

He found himself addressing the air. 
John Webscott was on his way back to the 
office, the great idea already taking form 
and substance in his whirling brain, his 
fifteen cents unspent, his need for the solace 
of food and drink utterly gone from him. 

Four o’clock found him again in the presi- 
dent’s office, a sheaf of penciled sheets 
before him on the slide, a dawning respect 
in the inset diamondlike eyes warming him 
through. 

“We save eighteen per cent on the manu- 
facturing cost,’’ he was saying. ‘‘ Making 
‘em with a hole in the middle reduces the 
raw-material expense without increasing 
the cost of shaping. And that’s only the 
beginr ing, sir. We cut out the boxes alto 
gether, if we make ’em round. The wrap 
ping machines can handle ‘em that v ay 
There’s a further saving there of between 
four and five per cent, as I figure it. On 
the basis of present sales those changes will 
how a net profit of 
per cent, and this would increase propor 
tionately as the sales increased.” 

‘But the trade wouldn’t stand for it 
objected Harrison. ‘‘The other firms areé 
giving ’em solid squares fi 

“That’s one trouble with our goods,” 
said Webscott eagerly. ‘‘They’re just like 
all the rest. Take ’em out of the wrapper 
and you can’t tell the difference between 
Limo Squares and the Continental crowd’ 
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Tablimes or the North American’s Fruit- 
ette Make ’em round and put a hole in 
the middle and we've got a distinctive 
hape 

Sut a quarter less 
“They'd never pay the same price.” 


candy,” cut in Har- 


rison. 
“Ask any restaurant man which sells 
better, a doughnut or a cruller,” said 


Webscott. ‘The hole in the middle makes 
’em look actually bigger. I never knew till 
to-day that a cruller weighs more than a 
sinker.”’ 

He stopped short, a slow smile expanding 
over his face. ‘‘The name’s been bothering 
me. We'd have to change it, of course. I 
thought we'd have to call ’em Limo Circles 
or something like that, but I’ve just got the 
right idea there. Call ’em Sinkers!” 

A fleeting wonderment possessed him as 
he realized that was talking to Culver 
Harrison as one man to another, utterly 
without deference or awe; that he even felt 
distinctly superior to this fat fellow who 
had permitted a simple problem like this 
one to baffle him. 

Self-confidence flooded high in him with 
the thought. He plunged on. 

‘You see everybody has a sort of friendly 
feeling for sinkers, no matter how long since 
he quiteating’em. There's a homey, hungry 








ne 


ound to the word— makes you think of 
the hot spicy smell in the kitchen when 
you were a kid—appeals straight to the 


appetite. There’s nothing tempting in a 
name like Limo Squares. It doesn’t carry 
any message to a fellow’s tongue. But 
Sinkers = 

Harrison slapped a cylindrical trouser 
leg. ‘‘And you've been wasting your time 
adding up figures in the cost department! 
Get Forbush in here and have the gir! pl one 
Payton. We'll get the new advertising 

tarted before night and y ou’d better call 

up McGee and have him see about register 
ing that trade-mark. We're going to put 
this thing across after all!” 

John Webscott wondered, as he departed 
errands, at the unfamiliar exulta- 
tion which possessed him. He had never 
felt any similar emotion over his cost calcu- 
lations. 

Even a distant conviction that financial 
alvation lay beyond the kindling respect 
he had surprised in Harrison's eye failed 
to account for the new buoyancy in him, 
the sense of mastery and power. For the 
first time in his life he caught the spirit of 
business as a game instead of as labor 

He listened, actually acquiescent, to an 
hour's discussion of ways and means, in 


on these 


which horrific sums were lightly named. 
Young Mr. Payton, whose professional 
optimism had shown signs of marked 
degeneration during the Limo Square 
fiasco, Was an Instant convert to the new 


gospel of the Sinker, and blocked out a 
campaign to which John Webscott lent a 
gravely critical ear, an ear unoffended by 
the mention of alarming figures. Payton 
turned to him deferentially 
‘Don’t you thi Mr. Webscott? 
Twenty thousand dollars as a.starter : 
‘Better make it thirty, hadn't said 
Webscott, marveling at the words on hi 
lips, the tone in they found utter 
ance, “It’s not a que:tior of how much we 
spend an F 
get for it 
He flushed faintly as he remembered 
eight years of doughnuts and coffee in the 
crowded clatter of the Basement Buffet. 
‘Let's do this thing right or not do it at 
all,”’ he continued. And he saw that both 
Harrison and Forbush regarded him with 
attention and respect. Somehow as his eye 
caught a glimpse of his sleeve he felt him- 
self among equals. The new suit was every 
bit as impressive zs that which young 
Payton was wearing. The price had troubled 
him till now. It became suddenly a remote 
and minor consideration. It wasn’t what 
you paid that mattered—it was what you 
got for it. 


nk 0, 
we it 
wi 


yway It a question of what we 





vil 
Xx HE helped Shirley out of the taxicab 
at the Grand Central, John Webscott 
flung an impatient glance over his shoulder. 
It was miserable management, he informed 
himself, which failed to provide a pleni 
tude of porters at the carriage entrance. 
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He snapped his fingers at the redcap who 


approached, and spoke crisply: 

“Twentieth Century.” 

An instant deference rewarded him. The 
man bustled satisfyingly with Shirley’s 
dressing case. Webscott straightened his 
shoulders as they proceeded across the ro- 
tunda, agreeably conscious of notice. He 
paused at the news stand to provide read- 
ing matter for the journey, selecting half a 
dozen magazines. An illuminated card 
besought him not to forget his Sinkers. He 
smiled back at its superfluous injunction, 
hin protruded. The facial resolu- 
tion carried him unchallenged past the 
conductors seated at the gate, who regret- 
fully declined a similar privilege to ordinary 
humanity. 

The porter of Car 2701 betrayed a solici 
is interest. A*lemon-tinted lissom maid 
new-starched cap and apron swore her- 
self eagerly to twenty hours of unremitting 
service. He consulted his watch and low- 
ered himself to the seat opposite Shirley’s. 

‘*Aunt Esther and I are going to be lost 
without you,” he said, the imminence of 
separation striking home to him. ‘‘We’ve 
enjoyed every minute of it. You must tell 
your father and mother that we wish they’d 
take one of these trips every year.” 

Shirley smiled affectionately and, after 
her habit, said nothing. He sobered. 

‘‘We—we've tried to make it a useful 
year for you, Shirley. sensible year. We 

aven’t preached at you, but we’ve been 
rying to give you an object lesson, all the 
e. Perhaps 7 
‘I won't forget, Uncle Johnny.” Shir- 
‘I've noticed lots of 





and his chit 

















ley’s smile softened. 
thines.” 

He . 
the spoken word is perilous. 
better not to diagram the moral 
was a sensitive and observant child. 
must have learned from mere contact with 
the He kissed her cheek, feel- 
a queer poignant ache at the prospect 
of the her presence. It 
warmed him to re that he and Esther 
had some proprietorship in her now, some 
creative part in the woman she would be 
\ year had done wonders for her, just as 
they had known it would 

He watched the green lights swerve out 
of sight in the tunnel before he turned 
A sense of loneliness, oppressing him 
y, lightened a little as he emerged on 


He knew that 

It would be 
Shirley 
She 


surveyed he r ¢ losely. 





sensible life. 


without 


flect 


cottage 








the scurry of the street He rode out to 
East Imwood on the five-five, leaning 
back in a wicker chair in the club car and 
lending a vague ention to Martin Payne's 
conversation. No matter what happened 
to Shirley hereafter, she would always have 


the experience 


of this sane year to remem 

ber. It had been expensive, in one way, 

but on reflection he felt that the result 
justified the cost 

Presently, in the act of removing hi 

est, Esther’s voice came to him through 

the doorway He turned, tinding her con- 


templating him from the threshold. Some- 
thing swelled in his throat at the look in her 
Din y, too, he was conscious of a 
} toward this woman 

blended of pride and 


strength. He 


eves 
change in his attitude 
an unfam 


possession and 


liar emotio 


protective 





drew her into the bend of an arm, pressing 
his chee igainst hers, aware of a plianey 
physical and spirit which he had never 





ther of the Poplar 


es he conce ded 
“but 


"ll miss her, of cour 


swer to unspoken words, 





as ll 1n al 
we've got each other after all.”’ 

Somehow he seemed to regard this com- 
pensating mutual possession as a new and 
precious thing. His arm tightened 

“It’s been worth it,’ hedecided. ‘* There 
no telling what this one sensible year will be 
worth.” ; 

Esther disengaged herself, contriving to 
imbue the motion with the effect of a caress 
She lifted finger tips to her hair. Curious 
that he had never noticed what fine slender 
fingers Esther’s were. Her voice broke in 
on the thought. 

‘You'd better hurry, John. 
seven and the Reids always come early.’ 

Thus admonished, John Webscott 


Dinner’s at 


re- 


sumed the process of dressing for dinner. 
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LUCK OF THE ROAD 


Continued from Page 27 


She calmed herself and went or 
“I know you don’t think it’s anything 
We poor girls living out of the world— we 





don’t go anywhere or see anything. It’s 
natural that we shouldn't suspect any 
thing 

**Please don’t!’’ he pleaded again. a | 
has been on my conscience terribly. I've 
wanted to write every day, but it was so 
hard to explair I must have been quite 
mad You see, we had been together so 


much 

‘A great deal, 
softly 

‘Winnie, you’re so unconscious. That’s 
he most bewitching thing about you, I 
think. You don’t realize how you work on 
a man’s emotions. I had no intention oy 

It was just a tiny movement of her hand, 
toward his and he had 


hadn't we?” she agreed 


but it had come 
seized it fiercely. 
‘Haven't you known how mad I’ve been 
about you?” he whispered ‘Don't you 
know that I can’t rest or think when I’m 
away from you? Can't you care for me a 
little, Winnie?’ 
“Care for you?” She opened her blue 
eyes wide. ‘‘You must have seen it.” 
what?’ he asked with the eager 


‘Sean 
ness of a distracted lover. 

‘That I haven't thought about anything 
else in the world nee the day you first 


came into our house 


So the battle was over. He took her ir 
his arms and they clung together only to 
from the 


little delivery aut 


he jolted apart by a terrific roar 


omo 


bile wa perately from rut to 
it, and as it passed them Arthur Me- 
Cracken turned his cloth-capped head the 
other way As on as the noise had sub 
ided she looked again at her lover witl 
eal tilled eve 
“But how could a great mar like you 


think of marrying a poor country girl like 





mie 

“I’ve thought of that,’’ he admitted 

undid! W he to prevent it, m aa! 
ling?”’ 

‘Rut the fine people you know and your 
relatives. No, Fitz” “she Wi about to 
call him Mr. Colburn—“‘it wouldn't do.” 

“It’s got to do,” he declared sterr ly. 


women in Ne W York 


You'll know all the 


who are good enous to Know you. 
Then you'll marry me?” she cried 
breathle I can't believe it!” 





Right away ow 


“You mean well go in this car some 


vhere never come back the way Irma 
and her fellow did?” 
“The very way!” he shouted, and put 


s foot on the elf-starter. 
This was almost a dream too much, 
faint i he turned the car 


toward the Bellport 


And that is the reason that a chain of 
America’s most sensational dailies was soon 
after permitted the poetic thrill of a purely 
Millionaire Marries 


alliterative headline: 


Milkmaid. 


ne K in the easy-going 
) when poe VY was 


torian combined the cl 


Middle Ages, 
golden and every his- 
arm of Lord Macau 
lav and Hans Christian Andersen, a mighty 
; d, rode forth upon the highway 





king, ‘tis sal 
d espy a beggar maid, who 
iperficially dusted proved to 
o fair 
A fitting mate,’ quoth he in part, “‘for 
Christian liege, and a murrain upon 


} in who saith me nay 

Wherefore the bells were rung right mer- 
rilv. while secend-grade calico was ex 
changed for dainty gossamer and cloth of 
gold. Blow now, y¢ ver bugles! Chant 
loud, ye holy prelate Proclaim a true 
marriage of souls and the merit of a king 
who pot prefers to think him- 
self—is really democratic, don’t you 
know, under the surface 

Democracy is a luxury in which only an 
autocrat can ] and—as the saying 
goes—get away with it A czar can pro- 
mote a beggar lass to a throne, ther send 
strong men with broadaxes throughout the 
land to proclaim that the 
as traitors might imply 
that her father— now a grand duke— never 
robbed clotheslines; that the Perkinses of 
Perkinsville are desce nded straight and 
pure from King Perkino of Abyssinia. A 


case for 


as every ade 


quite 


indulge 


ezarina Is not 


very poor trash; 


executions and the 
proved, 


few dozen 
democracy is absolutels 





But in these leaden times especially ina 
republic iikeé ours, the trick Is harder to 
turn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fitzroy Colburn came 
back from their honeymoon in Bermuda 


about the middle of January Word was 
passed along the great whispering gallery 
the Battery and the Bronx that 
the happy couple had honeymooned with 
an English governess whose duty it had 
teach Winnie—Winnie—of all 
names !—how to handle her verbs and her 
tableware. Such of his circle as remained 
sufficiently loyal to poor Fitz to receive him 
and his rural bride found nothing grotesque 
in her manners, save that her common- 
ness was occasionally revealed in a sulking 
pell. But manners, they agreed, 
were not quite good. The English govern- 
ess, if one there had been, was nonappar- 
ent. There was no great fault to find with 
little Mrs. Colburn’s grammar. Plenty of 
Western people who went everywhere spoke 
quite as badly. 

The gray conservative people who were 
Colburn’s relatives and friends wished that 
she would learn to wear which 
might tone down rather than exaggerate 
her brilliant col ring. Fitz's mistake— ar d, 
of course, they thouvht of it as nothing 
else— was no worse than that of many an- 
other young patrician who had married out 








between 


been to 





these 





clot nes 


Stage marriages, like stage 
are made of poor stuff —to be 
a season and cast aside. The Col- 
burns, they surmised, wouldn't get along. 

It will be interesting to know what 
Winnie Colburn thought of her critics 
That we are soon to see 

As far as Colburn was concerned he had 
ideals of Winnie as his wife which he began 
almost upon the day of their wedding try- 
ing to force into life. There had been a 
bricklayer somewhere far back in Colburn’s 


ot tne chorus, 
costumes, 


wort 


ancestry and it was that rough old ghost, 
Fitz told himself, who had prompted him 
to choose a country girl and marry her out 
of hand But there was 


ive blood in Colbur 


so much conser 





S veins, and this 
as never satisfied with that set of 
Mrs. Moddersor 
rubber-stamped with the word “ Bohemia.” 
Bohemia is only a degree more hoydenis! 
tl ar nowad iVs, yet, as Mrs. Mod 
derson knew, it is not so much what you do 


a 


easy pleasures. whicl 


society 
as whom you are with when you're doing it 

Like a king grown democratic Colburn 
had tl that Winnie being young 
could be easily molded into the usages of 
It pleased his wsthetic soul to see 
r peacocking In one garment or another 
limitless wardrobe. Preju- 
their name being legion, 


eorized 
| caste, 


er almost 
di ‘ed observers, 
called her loud. Colburn knew what they 
were saying, though he never acknowledged 
that he knew, 

Then there was the matter of manners 
The inside dog may be surly and arrogant 
as he pleases, but the outside dog must 
needs fawn a little and 
tin can rattle in his rear and he be howled 
to the pound for the unlicensed mongrel 
that he is Vinnie wouldn't fawn or, if she 
did, she did it badly. All the Colburn con 
nections, having given themselves time to 
think it over, at last decided that Winnie 
would have to do. She was taken to kneel 
before Mrs. Nathan Burke ¢ 
ager empress of a small empire, and that 

t lady had yviven Winnie every oppor- 
tunity so she thought—to prove tnat a 
Long Island milkmaid was in any way 
worthy of becoming the mother of Colburns. 

The splendid old 
prided herself on her tact, had 
word t at 
had merely fogged the air with an impres- 
sion —adisagreeable impression —that Win- 
nie wasn't quite right Was it the way she 
wore her undoubtedly fashionab! 
or the way she managed her hands? Wir 
nie was confused. It was as though she had 
brought an undesirable germ into the Col- 
burn family. Mrs. Nathan Burke Colburr 
sent her away wit itation to ride in 
her carriage next Sunday morning and hear 
Bishop Somebody's sermon, Winnie's mar 
ner was undoubtedly clammy 

‘I didn't come to New York to go to 
church in a hack,’’ Winnie scolded as the 
speeding home 

“Grandmother would be pleased to hear 
her victoria called a hack,” said Coll 
laughing bleakly 

‘Who wants to please her 


how breeding lest a 


your 


aow- 


a 
tly 
aid not a 


seven le than cordial she 


vyvoman, who ju 
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“Well, that ought to settle j 
‘In my opinion she’s stuck on herself.”’ 
*‘She’s a very old woman,” said Colburn 

quite solemnly, ‘‘and you've got to make 

allowances for the way she’s been raised and 
ali that sort of thing. She's a conservative 
of the conservatives. She’s hardly changed 

a thing in her house for the last forty years. 

She drives to church in a carriage because 

she doesn't think it quite re spectful to use 

an automobile on Sunday 

“How can people live like that?”’ Win- 
nie asked on this occasion and on several 
similar ones. 

The Colburn social connections were for- 
tunately not all so joyless as Grandmother 
Colburn. But Winnie was continually sur 
prised to find herself thrown among New 
Yorkers who regarded their city as a matter- 
of-fact dwelling place rather than a cor 
tinual carnival of lanterr Marriage no 
doubt brought out all the burgess in Fitz 
Colburn’s character, all the gypsy in Win- 
nie’s. They dined out a great deal, some 
times in modest apartments, someti: 
great houses. But the atmosphere was 
uniformly sedate. Fitz liked it so. He 
loved to dine with elderly collectors and 
talk about pictures and numerous precious 
objects with foreign names. The colle 
tors’ wives were usually mousy little women 
who drove Winnie wild with their conver 
tional manners. She had a morbid desire 
to shock such people and she usually did 
before the evening's early close. 

Less than two months of this brought 
matters to a painful climax. One night 
they had been dining with the eminently 
proper Kelso Stanleys— Winnie kicked over 
the silver-mounted traces, disagreed with 
everybody and was taken home weeping 
— declaring that she wanted to go back 
to Aunt Naomi, where at least the poultry 

could s peak her language. 

“But, darling,”” pleaded poor Fitz, con- 
science stricken even though he knew that 
his wife’s behavior would be sped from 
tongue to tongue round the polite zone of 
New York. “I’m giving you everything r | 
can think of. What is it you want? Don’ t 
ery like that— what is it you want?” 

‘J-j-just a little fun,”” she managed to 
get out. 

Fitz had never thought of that. 

‘I'm sorry,” he acknowledged. ‘I 
thought you'd like the people I like. You're 
just being introduced, you know, precious. 
After you get to know more people ” 

‘More people like that?” she shrilled. 
‘I'm tired of sitting in morgues listening to 
mourners talking about important dead 
ones. What's the use of good clothes or 
anything? I want j-j-just a little fun.” 

‘You can have it, dear,” he agreed 
gloomily. ‘*What do you call fun?” 

‘You ought to know. You've lived in 
New York all your life.” 

‘You mean dancing and that sort of 
thing? 

‘The papers are full of advertisements 
for roof gardens and late shows and places 
todance. I'msick of being taken to grand 
opera and The Blue Bird and Bible plays 
like the Book of Job. I used to sit on the 
porch out on the farm and pray to go to 
New York and be alive. And here I am. 
And what do I get out of it? Poor Irma 
didn’t make a very good marriage, I guess, 
but I'll bet her husband gives her some 
thing better to think about than high art.’ 

Poor Irma indeed! Winnie never men- 
tioned her save in outbursts like these, 
Since the day of her elopement she had 
not been heard of. It was as though the 
road had swallowed her up. 

So a_ treaty—with reservations— was 
made between Fitz and his impetuou 
young wife. And we all know what reser 
vations do to treaties. Colburn knew an 
architect, Wilton Gre ing by name, who 
entertained not unwi ely but a trifle to 

ell. His house, an American bas 
beauty in the lower Thirties, was open at 
intervals to people commonly called inter 
esting. Here art and society, mutually 
con descending at first, could become better 
acquainted in an atmosphere of Bohemia, 
which had she witne sed it might have sent 
Grandmother Colburn to her long-delayed 
funeral. 

“One never meets the people one meets 
at Wilty Greigg’s,” as a celebrated tabby, 
who had gone once and never been invited 
again, clawingly expressed it. This was, of 
course, unfair, since everybody went occa- 
sion: ully. Fitz Colburn decided on Wilty 
Greigg’s as a comparatively harmless re- 
lief from the atmosphere which Winnie 
associated with marble slabs and flowing 
crape. Thearchitect was giving an informal 
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after-theater supper on the Friday after 
Winnie’s declaration of rights. There ‘for 
they went, and here quite undramati al 
the fun period began in the history of Fitz 
and Winnie Colburn. 

Wiltor. Gre Se. a fussy little New Eng- 
nl der whose h of hair and mustache 
gave him a ferox wet Italian look, greeted 
them finger to lip as they 
} 








came in at half 

ast elever Outland music was playing 

oftly— curious nasal music cadenced to the 

thud-thud-thud of a kettledrum. Flashing 
jewels and white shirt fronts were just 
vi ible : the close human ring drawn round 
a cle coh: and lig zhted space in the center of 


t » monkeylike 





the dim studio room. A littl 
arms and legs bare, 


yellow woman, skinny 
her loins, a high 


a golden cloth rour 
peaked crown on her head, slitlike eyes 
flashing beadily, gestured and s juirmed in 
poses grotesquely graceful. Her toes and 
fingers were tipped with pink. She wore 





i 
large rings on the thumbs of the lovely 
e held tight fingered, 
her open palms expressive as she turned 


little hands which sl} 


them in and out in time to the music. 
‘It isn’t Egyptian,” whispered the igno- 
ramus from Brookhaven Township 
‘Javanese,”’ whispered a gentleman wh 
had made a place for her. “‘That’s Vasta, 
1 








know P 
She would have thanked him, but her 
hu — had reached out a hand and mut- 
tered ‘‘ Hello, Terry!” 
“Hello, Fitz!” 

The music had stopped, the supple Java 
woman had squirmed away when Fitz took 
occasion to introduce the man at Wi 

ide 
*How do you do?” 
She looked curiously at 


hair, puffy feature 


salted 
and prominent eyes of 
Te rry Overbeek, whose expensive divorces 

ind picturesque furnished ur 
ending material for the Sunday suppl 
ments. She felt a surge of resentment 
toward Fitz. Why had he been wasting her 
time with all those half-dead conservative 
when he had but to call Terry Overbeek 
and by his first name too to Pive her 
association with people who in her opinion 
were worth while? 

The agile Vasta squirmed in again to 
take 1 polite encore. Winnie had the feel 
ing of Overbeek’ opi ulent — close to 
When the lights came up she 
found him there ae admitingty and 
taking the trouble to ask her how she liked 
it. Her husband had w ll to another 
part of the room. 

‘It’s wonderful,” she told him. “It’s 
lifferent and awfully exciting. I get so 
tired of going to grand operas and trying 








nfiioar 
profligacy 





to keep awake.” 

“This is grand opera too,” he laughed 
“She has danced at the Metropolitan 
everal times this ad 

“Oh, has she? But this is different It’ 
on tim: ite just as tho igh we were danc- 
ng with her.” 

I'll bet vou love to dance,” he chuckled, 

and looked at her with a new curiosity. 

She wondered if he was thinking that she 
was that countr: girl Fitz Colburn had 
married and tried to civilize. 

a — it,’ she agreed. “But not the 


seasor 


way y do it in New York — places where 
I've — They seem so stiff and old- 
fashioned.” 

‘I'll bet I can name the places,” grinned 
Overbeek. ‘‘Commodore Plai ted’s and 
Mrs. Edgerley Platt’s * 

‘I didn’t see you there,” she broke ir 
like the country girl she was. 

‘**No, and you never will.” 

Overbeek interrupted himself to look 
over at a new group which had formed itself 
by the door, A jolly-faced man of fifty wa 
apparently telling a funny tory, for hi 
hands flew all sorts of ways in comic ges- 
tures while his audience laughed immoder- 
ately. 

*Blandino is in fir 
Overbeek 





e form to-night,”” said 
, laughing as though he could hear 
every word the comedian was uttering. 
‘Blandino! You don’t mean to tell me 
that’s the famous opera singer!” 
“Everybody comes here,” he explained 
in a tone which sounded a trifle conde- 
scendir “The tall lady over there —the 
one with 30 many pear! bracelets —is Lucia 
Pasti, the soprano. The little one with her 
is Bridget Keep—you know ow turn she 
does with the kid’s scooter at the Follies?”’ 
“Oh, yes.” 
Winnie was ashamed to tell him that Fitz 
was too old-maidish to go to the Follies 
Terry Overbeek had now assumed the 
gentle role of social guide and was showing 


Continued on Page 189) 
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her everybody in the room. Throughout he 
maintained the kindly lofty air of a very 
rich man squandering his time on one who 
might or might not be worth while. Over 
in the corner under the large sculptured 
group, Winnie learned, was Lysander Royle, 
the portrait painter, paying ardent atten- 
tion to someone's pretty wife. Breton, the 
theatrical manager, was paired off with 
Mrs. Friedheimer, the handsome wild lady 
who had gained popularity since her twenty- 
four-hour hunger strike in a Boston jail. 
Two American youths in British aviation 
uniforms accepted admiration from all sides. 
Names advertised and unadvertised passed 
in review. 

At last Overbeek asked, “Going in to 
supper?” and offered her his arm. 

There was now a general movement to- 
ward the dining room and conservatory, 
where small tables had been spread and any 
number of liveried men stood at attention. 
As she followed the throng she saw Fitz's 


pale face looking her way, but her eyes 
signaled him to keep his distance. 
Near the door a pale-skinned, slender, 


flashingly beautiful woman turned her 
Spanish eyes upon Overbeek and said, “‘ Oh, 
Terry, do sit with us and save our lives!" 

“All in the same boat!"’ agreed Terry. 
“Mrs Mrs. Colburn—and Baron 
Santianna 

“Mrs. Ludgate Sannis, you know,” whis- 
pered Overbeek to his pupil in the moment 
the two ong were separated. 

“Oh, : 

Yes ‘decd! 


some account of her 


Sannis, 


No newspaper was without 
public works and 


charities always in illustrious company. 
Patroness of artists, y YORI , clergymen, poli 
ticlans, act« he vad lived more lives 


than the lost Mona Li a, who according to 
Walter Pater could give the vampire card 


and spade And Baron Santianna! Even 


in her drean on the farmhouse porch 
Winnie had never considered the possibili- 
ties of baron And to be sitting a cone 
at the table with one! Winnie looked 
wiltly acro the room to see Fitz taking 
his se at beside a nut-brown middle-aged 


looked like the very person Fitz 
hat bright roomful 

y chose a table for 
four in a corner farthest away from the high 
( oo me creen behind which 
musk yed. Winnie’s baron proved to be 
poem ing of a stick, taking him by and 
lar ve He v we ] favored phy ically 
blond rthern of type, rather Ger 
manic in his earriage. But what he had to 
sav, granted that it was worth saying i 


\4 
quite unintelligible. Now and then Mr 


lady who 
would choose out o 
Terrill Overbeek’s part 





romantic 


and ne 


Sannis would laugh teasingly old him in 
French and translate for him 

She was aw lerful being, this Eidelins 
sannis Alm t before they were eated 
he had whipped out a jeweled cigarette 


inder Winnie’s nose, 
1 sucked a cloud of 


deep into her lung She moked 


case, Snapped it oper 
taken one herself ar 
smoke 
and talked 
the supper, gesturing —a 
with her beautif l eyes Now and then she 
told a story which would have stunned all 
Brookhaven Township, but only brought a 
short laugh from Terry Overbeek and from 
Santianna a ipplication that it be re- 
peate din Frenc} 

Winnie was immer ely attracted by her. 
Here was a genuine fashionable figure, 
just such a figure as Mr Sannis 
should be— perfect ure of her 
spectacular, picturesque, independent 

“*Wilty does himself frightfully well for a 
struggling artist, doesn’t he?” she rippled 
on as soon as glasses were bubbling and 
everybody had been helped to a variety of 
hot things out of silver dishe 

The gesture of her eyes proclaimed that 
there was a world of scandal behind Wilty’s 
doing so well 

‘But in times like these it 
to speak no ill of the 
Santy, I'm not going to translate 
you. It’s time 1 learned English, 


throughout 
you might say 


almost cor tantly 


Ludgate 


position, 


"Ss good policy 
prosperou No, 
that for 
if you 
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ever will. Terry, you shouldn't gorge your- 
elf with that mess of sea food. Unless you 
take to wearing corsets you'll never keep 
your figure. I’ve thrown mine away.” 

“Your figure?’’ asked Overbeek inno- 
cently 

“Beast! How can you say such a thing 
when you had your opera glasses on me 
every moment I was being Democracy in 
Wilty’s tableaux viran Here comes the 


man with another chafing dish, Terry. 
Don't fail to take a large helping. Eat, 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
diet.”’ 


Winnie was smoking one of Mrs. Sannis’ 
smooth little cigarettes. She was sorry she 
couldn't flourish it in a long ivory holder, 
as Mrs. Sannis did. She had a feeling that 
Fitz was looking at her with eyes of disap- 


proval, but she was free from care. The 
place was enchanted. The whole room 
seemed to be soaring gently, somewhat 


giddily, on magic wings. Santianna was 
making a long speech, which, of course, she 
could not understand. She had asked him 
so often to repeat his remarks that now she 
merely smiled. 
5 ‘Ah yousmiled 
the distinguished ¢ 
Make him let you alone,”’ 
Sannis. 
Ther 


enoughsweet forme!”’ 
‘astilian burbled 
advised Mrs, 
with one of those lightning shifts 
which conceal their impertinence by their 
very swiftness: ““My dear child, you're 
extremely lovely. How in the world did Fitz 
Colburn ever get up the 


courage to take 
you out of your glass case?”’ 


Winnie had opened her mouth for a re- 
ply, but Mrs. Sannis was there first as 
usual 

“Poor Fitz is such a careful soul, you 


eled to hear that 
matrimony. 
} ad chose n 


know, that the town mary 
he had actually committed 
And when it got out that he 
omething besides an elderly maiden minia- 
ture painter or ‘s aunt or an eso 
Buddhist 

‘Eida!”’ cut in Overbeek 

“What's wrong with that, 
took him to task. “If we can’t talk 
our husbands, what can we talk 
I'l] tell volumes a but you might 
not be interested in history. The 
last I saw of Lud he was on his way to 
Paris collecting porcelain. You know the 


omebody 
teri ; 
severely 

Terry?” she 
about 
about? 
bout mine, 
ancient 


ort of porcelain collections that would 
take Lud to Paris.” 

And so she rattled on, charming, auda- 
cious, impertinent, candid A demoniac 


blare of trombones and from 
the studio room proclaimed that the floor 
had been cleared for dancing. It takes but 
i few bars of jazz to carry civilization back 
to the jungle 

‘Will you?” asked Terry Overbeek 

And as soon as Winnie was comfortably 
locked in his arms he said: “ You needn't be 
afraid to dance. This isn’t Mrs. Edgerley 


saxophor e 


Platt’s, you know.” 

Subsequently Winnie danced a great deal 
with Overbeet and Santianna and several 
limber cavaliers. This was certainly not 
Mr Edygerley V Platt’ 


stant before Fitz 
had touched her 


It seemed but an ir 
looking sleepy and bored, 
on the shoulder 
Time to go now, 
“Why, the party's not breaking up 
“Half past four,” 

ing at his wrist 


don’t vou think?” 


aid her husband, loot 


When they had said good night to their 
host and were pressing through the throng 
Winnie heard Mrs. Sannis saying to Col 
burn ‘You will come to u oon, won't 


‘s lovely. But you'd better 


a human being out 


you, Fitz? She 
look out or she'll make 
of you.” 

Half the’ ride 
erie. Fitz had taken her 
holding it, hi 

‘You liked it, 
finally 

“Oh, Fitz, 
gust of gratitude, “ 
take me!” 

“* How did you like this 


home was devoted to re 
hand and wa 
finger locked in her 


didn’t you?” he asked 


dear,”’ she cried in a sudden 
it was 30 good of you to 


Mrs. Sannis?”’ 
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“Splendid! She's just the way I thought 
she ‘d be 

‘How's that?” 

“So fascinating! So smart! 

“Yes, I should call her that.” 

‘And the party, Fitz! It’s the very 
thing I've always wanted. Always, al- 
ways!” 

He had lowered a window just a crack 
and delicately poked a cigarette stub out 
into the slushy street before he spoke. 

“Tf that’s the case,” said he, “‘let’s go.”’ 

vi 

UMAN character is not so plastic as 

some people think. It is hard to mold, 
easy tocramp. High-souled gentlemen who 
marry young women with the idea of 
modeling their characters for them are 
usually fooled. In the few successful cases 
the product is either insipid or deformed, 

It is hard to say what Fitz Colburn 
thought he was doing with his wife after 
the comparatively sedate party at Wilton 
Greigg’s had ushered in the fun period. He 
ceased to theorize, but being set in his love 
as in all his ways he followed her about with 
the conviction that she would have her 
fling and comeback to the normal. She 
had become out of the question, of course, 
with the sober-sided New Yorkers among 
whom he had been raised 

The case of Winnie and Fitz had now 
hecome a favorite topic in Gossip’s Weekly, 
where young Mrs. Colburn played the part 
of The Merry Milkmaid, while Fitz was cast 
in a comedy role as Our Worthy Idealist. 
The Colburns were always good for a 
sprightly paragraph. Our Idealist met the 
Milkmaid over a pitcher of buttermilk 
according to the Weekly's report—and 
swore he loved her truly. And so they were 
married and would have lived happy ever 
afterward in a cottage by the sea had not 
Fideline Sannis happened along with tick- 
ets to the Circus Set. You know how 
country people are about a circus. The 
Milkmaid went wild to follow the show and 
now she’s riding bareback with the rest of 
them while Terry Overbeek and a certain 
haughty don and any number of bigwigs 
clown round her in the sawdust. 

And so on week after week. Grand- 
mother Colburn, whose religion precluded 
Gossip'’s Weekly and all its works, man- 
aged to learn these paragraphs by heart. 
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Possibly the servants repeated them to 
her. She saw Fitz about it at last, and to 
her horror he lost his temper and declared 
his wife was under his personal manage- 
ment. The closing of his grandmother's 
mid-Victorian door was like the shattering 
of timbers. 

He had burned that bridge behind him—a 
dull old bridge, perhaps, but built of honest 
oak on sound engineering principles. 

Fitz never painted any more. He dab- 
bled. His eyes were becoming red from the 
late hours into which his insatiable wife led 
him and he hated to acknowledge how 
much he was growing to like the life. Once 
or twice, conscience reviving faintly, he 
would outline plans for reconstructing their 
affairs. If only Winnie could be interested 
in something simple and human. 

At such times Fitz always thought of 
her sister. Irma Pollard, in spite of her 
headlong flight down the road from Bell- 
port, had appeared to him to be a gg 
and reasonable person at heart. He had 
only caught glimpses of her during those 
days of illness, but he remembered her as 
kind and brown-eyed. A sympathetic per- 
son upon whom one could rely. He was 
sure that Winnie had relied upon her. 

“What's become of your sister he 
asked her one night after they h: id quar- 
reled and made up and were driving away 
to a party. 

“How do I know?” 
patiently. 

“IT should think you'd have some curi- 
osity.” 

“She'd have no trouble finding me if she 
wanted to,” replied his wife in the same 
irritable tone. 

“Of course, but how would she get your 
address? = 

“She could 
Naomi.’ : 

‘Hasn’t Aunt Naomi heard from her?” 

a” 

“Well, I shoulc i think you’d want to see 
her sometimes.” 

Winnie turned her clear blue eyes upon 
him and the flicker of a street lamp assured 
him that they were bright with tears. 

““What would I want to see her for?”’ 
asked. 

A curious girl! 


queried Winnie im- 


certainly write to Aunt 


she 
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The Thumbprint of joliath 


PHUMBPRINT, whether done with ink son, standardization of printing paper quality 
A against a smooth sheet ot vlass or out 1S simply the production ota standard) ed 
lined in jan upon a baby’s bib, contains surface upon which a standardized printing 

the simpler elements of catalog printing. Impression may be produced. 
The Warren Standard Printing Papers arc 
divided into a dozen grades, each de veloped 


for a particular field of book paper printing. 
Phe use of any Warren Standard removes from 


Phe bigger the thumbprint, the bigger the 
letaal. The moother the surface against 
which the thumb ts pressed, the clearer the 


mpression becomes 
° if ry ' u 
The relation of surface to clear impressions be th | Inter and buyer of printing n uch " 


, that element of uncertainty o di turbing to 
1S the basi reason for the difference between . 


. : every man who is striving to do good work. 
rdinary printing and Better Printing. ee ee 

Tr Your yrinter can sh WwW printing vec mel 
lo you, the reader, paper is but the body I gy, 5 — 

; on the Warren Standard Printing Paper 
of a book, magazine, or catalog; but to the 
printer, paper 1s a surface, upon whi h his Most catalog printe rs possess books that we 
types and plates must print, or his work is dis have prepared containing much constructive 
material for users of commercial printing who 


appointing to himself and to his customers. 
are serious students of better printing. 


Two sheets of paper may look alike and 
feel alike, but print differently. For that rea S.D. WARREN COMPANY. Boston, Mass. 


Briefly classified, the Warren Standard Printing Papers are 


Warren's Cameo Warren's Silkote Warren's Cumberland Super Book 


D wated tora it printing en surf " pract pet -cale ered papet of sta ard, uniform quality 
Warren's Lustro a 7 : 
The highest refinement of surface ‘ Warren's Printone Warren's Cumberland Machine 
vt emmi-coete Better t per Book 
Warren's Warrentown Coated Warren's Library Text Op ne ree ee ae 
Book English finish for med reen half-tones Warren's Artogravure 
: 2 ere eee Eas Warren's Olde Style Developed especially for offeet printing 
Warren’s Cumberland Coated \ watermarked antique finish for type a . , ‘ 
Book Warren's India 
\ recog ed standar ated paper Fort tions 
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After the Civil War—the Railroads 
After the World War—the Motor Truck 


OVTOR trucks and good roads 
hold as great a promise for the 
America of 1920 as the railroads 

held for the America of 1865. 

After the upheaval of the Civil War, the 
railroads spanned the continent and drew 
ittogether. ‘Today motor trucks are reach- 
ing out into every corner of the land, af- 
fording contact of one community with its 
neighbor, linking each and every one with 
trunk-line railroads, joining farm and 
table, joining business with business. 


Motor trucks are ready to serve the entire 
nation with just the complete and flexible 


In fact— 


transportation facilities the nation needs 
for the full fruition of its wonderful en- 
dowment of natural resources. 


The motor truck is one of the real won- 
ders of the age—untiring, quick—freighted 
with product of factory and mill, of loom, 
work-bench, forge and farm, it transports 
raw materials, materials in process, the 
finished product, from mine and field to 
foundry and market, to retail store, to 
home and table. 


The advance of such transportation is the 
advance of civilization itself.’’ 


Wherever there’s a Road 


American business men are turning to motor truck transportation 


The Manufacturer 


motor truck ire the quickest and most 
itt ins of hauling between plant ina 
ri raul 
Becaus motor trucks connect” his plant with 
iving plattorm by the most 
] 


direct: highway, imdependent of ratiroads 


They inake him tndependent of freiht and 


every hipoparng or ree 


press delays and embat 
When nec iry, the manutacturer himself can vo 
after raw materials to keep unbroken the 

flow of producty 
Motor trucks help the manufactures 

vou on delivery prom : 

Motor truck hipene ts make yo 

in packing costs 

Noto truck working w thin thre plan 
partments regularly suppled with raw materials 
ind materials om process In congested plants 
one motor truck will easily do the work of three 
louble teams or five single t 
Motor tru ks make it \™ ibyk 


! 
nh mexpensive location way trom the « 


establish plants 
onucsted 
centers 
The Distributor — 
Wholesale or Retail 
rt | 


ire the means of ren 


wotor ft 


ind dependable delivery sers 


Thev increase the te tory in which a house can 


do DUSINESS 


n the newspapers in Li 


Aut 


Pruck transportation helps speed up the turnover 
t stock, reducing the necessary investment and 
storaue Space 

\ reliable motor truck, well-kept up, advertises 
wherever it goes the stability and progressiveness 
ot the firm whose name ts on tt. 

Controlled delivery with trucks backs up the sell 
Ing organization with an assurance that the house 
can make good on delivery dates 


The Expressman 


and Contract Hauler 
Trucks are the only possible means of giving 
complete, quick service over long and short hauls. 
With trucks he can respond to any emergency 
calls that prove the efficiency of his service and 
establish his. re putation 
Motor trucks mean bigger earnings tor capital 
invested. 
They increase the earning ¢ ipacity of every 
employes 
Lh Vy are prac tically IML pM ndent of we ithe - and 
will work long hours when the rush of business 
liemands tt. 


The installation of motor trucks reduces stable 


The Farmer 


Motor trucks place the farmer within easy reach 
ot the markets. 


c NM nse, 


They enable him to take quick advantage of 


favorable market conditions. 


They enable him to deliver his produce in better 
condition. 

Trucks deliver live stock with less shrinkage. 
Motor trucks enable farmers to market, before 
freezing weather, all of their crops that must be 
shipped during moderate temperatures. 

With this closer contact between farm and 
market the farmer can devote land to big-yield 
market-garden crops which formerly he devoted 
to small-yield crops. 

The quickness of motor delivery increases the 
time available for work on the farm. 

Trucks facilitate the hauling of fertilizer before 
the rush of spring work begins. During slack 
seasons the farmer can profitably employ his 
trucks in hauling for neighbors. 


The Engineer and 

Building Contractor 
Motor trucks alone answer compl tely the varied 
hauling needs of the engineer and contractor tor 
quickness, strength and capacity. 
They cut down the distance between excavation 
and fill. 
When conditions demand it, motor trucks are 
ready to work twenty-four hours a day. 
It is possib| to work motor trucks under practi 
cally any conditions of road and weather. 
At building operations motor truc ks assure at all 
times a full supply of necessary materials. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


OCar 
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Luscious Salads 
‘That Save Desserts 


— Both Men and Children Like Them 


YE want vou to try some delicious Don’t go without them. ‘Taste their fla 
salads made with Sunkist Oranges. vor. You'll serve them three or four times 


\s a special inducement we are making an each week once you know how good they are. 
offer of valuable recipe cards (and a handy There could hardly be a more Acalth/u 
recipe-card file box too, if you want it) in the food. So there is everything to recommend 


coupon at the I ght. them. 


The recipes are accurate—created, tested 
and proved by Alice Bradley, principal of 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. 
They are economical and easily prepared 


with a few staple materials that you are apt 


Use Sunkist Oranges. They are uniformly 
good sweet and full of rich, heavy Juice. 


They are practically seedless and firm, yet 
very tender, which makes them the best for 


salads and dessert 
to have on hand. , d dessert 


' ! | . salarc’ , . , ' 
Men highly approve these dishes and they \t all first-ciass dealers’ by the box or 


are good for the children. Salads were never dozen the year round. 


more delicious. Mail the coupon now. ‘Try these salad 

They save desserts, because such salads Also Miss Bradley’s recipe for a fruit salad 
take the place of desserts, providing suff- dressing. You'll be delighted with thes« 
cient sugar for the meal in the most assimi- cards. Send for your set today. 


lable rorm. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


ted! Keep il rculated States Public Healt 


by theG tt Ir yD rtment, United bies should have or j ea lay after the first m 


Do you know that bottle ba- 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
AN Profit, Co-operative Organizat of 10,000 Growers 
Dept. 15, Los Angeles, Calif a 


Also distributors of Sunkist Lemons and Sunkist Marmalade 








Mail This With 10 


bach dish pictured in 
nd lem m th meee 


ipe-card box. For 


i! nd the set of Sunkist ree 
alvertiong on it, 100 
ih prey ~ = ' ld 
i } 
0 
h I ( 
i 
ta Fe ( 
Dept I 









Better 


Painted A\ alls. Woodwork 


Acts like magic in) removine 
finver-marks. spots. dust. dirt and 
grime. Makes the surface fresh. 
spotless and free from streaks. 


kK loors. Steps 


Makes wood, linoleum. tile and 
stone look like new. and leaves 
no greasy film. Superior results 
with mop or brash. 


Windows. Mirrors 


\ small amount of Old Duteh in 
a dry folded) cloth cleans the 
vlass thoroughly. No rewiping. 


Bathroom 
Restores original beauty to por- 
celain, enamel and marble. Quick- 
ly takes off stains and scum. 


Kitchen ar 
a ' . . 
Sink. stove. floor, wall! refrigera- 
tor. cooking utensils yiade bright 
and sanitary with little labor. 


Goes Further and Does Better Work 





